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From Fraser's Magazine. 
MISS JANE PORTER. 


Miss Jane Porter is depicted in the quiet and 


ladylike occupation of a cup of coffee at a 
soiree, given, we suppose, by Mrs. Skinner in 
Portland Place. The graceful and delicate hand, 


to which we are indebted for Thaddeus, is stirring 
up, not Poles to the bitterness of strife, but sugar 
to the sweetening of Mocha. 

Nun-like is she drawn in the picture given of 
her in Fi ’s Drawing-Room Scra ; 
and here we find that she chooses to exhibit with 
so much of monastic costume as the graceful 
hood, or something like it, cast over her head. 
Do not let the protestant apprehensions of our 
readers be aroused, for Miss Porter is as high a 
protestant even as ourselves; but in compliment 
to her Polish novel (which was a great favourite 
on the continent), she was appointed a lady of a 
chivalric order by one of the German; and for 
that reason she res as a religieuse. We 
shall not say any thing about the suitableness of 
such a headgear to a long and handsome face. 

Handsome the face is still. We hope that 
Miss Porter has sufficient philo hy to pardon 
us for that fatal adverb. Time and tide wait for 
no man—nor woman neither; and there is the 
fact extant, that she published the Spirit of the 
Elbe in 1800—some five-and-thirty years ago. 
Allowing that she was then but twenty, it brings 
her now-a-days near to the Falstaffian age of 
some seven-and-fifty, or, by ’r Lady! inelining to 
three score. She wears the years well ; but, these 

blications are sad tell-tales. Many a lady of 

iss Porter’s standing, if she had kept Miss Por- 
ter’s good looks, could well smuggle off ten or a 
dozen years from the account, if she had not dab- 
bled in printer’s work. Joe Miller informs us that 
a coal porter having enquired what the crime was 
for which he saw a man hanging at Tyburn-tree, 
and being told that it was for forgery, exclaimed 
“ Ay, that comes of knowing how to read and 
write, m fellow !” “We are tempted to 
make a similar exclamation when we find a lady 
rendering the foot-steps of time traceable, by 
manifesting her powers of penmanship. 

It is a matter of no great importance. Of her 
novels, we do not think that any won enduring 
fame but Thaddeus of Warsaw, published in 
1803. In her Scotish Chiefs, Wallace wight is 
drawn as a sort of sentimental dandy, who, if we 
mistake not, faints upon occasion, is revived by 
lavender water, and throughout the book is 
tenderly in love. There are some good passages 
in the Pastor's Fireside, though it was not very 
successful. T'haddeus, however, “ which in our 

outh beguiled us of our tears,” is the favourite. 
t is to her fame that she began the system of 
historical novel-writing, which attained the 
climax of its renown in the hands of Sir Walter 
Scott; and no light praise it is that she has thus 
pioneered the way for the greatest exhibition of 
the greatest genius of our time. She may parody 
Bishop Hall, and tell Sir Walter— 


“| first adventured—follow me who list, 
And be the second Scotish novelist.” 
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Her sister, now three or four years dead, was a 
woman of talent; and her brother, Sir Robert 
Ker Porter, will be remembered as a man of 
intellect and acquirements, and an artist of no 
mean powers. 

If we say that she is the daughter of a cavalry 
officer—that she was born in the metropolis of 
Mustard, viz. Durham, no matter in what year— 
that her first book was (we believe) the Spirit Y 
the Elbe, published in 1800: that it was followed, 
in 1803, by Thaddeus of Warsaw, which went 
through several editions, and in due course of 
years by the Scotish any the Pastor's Fire- 
side, and some other novels that we do not just 
happen to recollect—that as a philosophical or 
ethical writer she is known as the collector of the 
aphorisms of Sir Philip Sydney, and a contributor 
to the pages of Frraser’s Magazine,—we shall 
have exhausted all the events of her placid and 
useful life which are known to the public. In 
private she is a quiet and good-humoured lady, 
rather pious and fond of going to evening parties, 
where she generally contrives to be seen patron- 
ising some sucking lion or lioness. In which 
occupation may she long continue, devoting her 
mornings to the prayer-book, and her evenings to 
the conversazione— 

And may no ill event cut shorter 
The easy course of Miss Jane Porter. 








From the Edingurgh Review. 
Selections from the American Poets. 8vo. Dub- 
lin: 1834. 

We have the misfortune, we fear, in common 
with most of our critical brethren in this country, 
to stand in a somewhat unpleasing position in re- 
gard to our transatlantic neighbours. We have 
more than once adverted to the literature of 
America, in terms, as it appeared to us, of warm 

raise; we have most cordially acknowledged 
its present excellence in some departments, and 
anticipated with satisfaction its high destinies 
for the future ;—but simply, it woyld seem, be- 
cause the praise was not unqualified—because 
we could not exactly admit that America had 
yet conquered for herself that place in the 
republic of letters which is now on all hands 
conceded to her in the political world,—because 
we professed our ignorance of the literary pre- 
tensions of some names which had attained an 
American celebrity ; the compliment is thrown 
back upon our hands with much indignation :— 
we are accused of ‘damning with faint praise,’ 
of being actuated by feelings of national jealousy, 
and the spirit of detraction. Conscious it seems 
of the rapid strides which America is making in 
literature, and fearful of the coming eclipse 
which is to darken the glories of Great Britain, 
we are all engaged in a comprehensive conspiracy 
to deny all merit to the literature of the United 
States; or where that is impracticable, to reduce 
its claims to the lowest possible amount. 

If we had not seen these opinions gravely an- 
nounced and reiterated in American publications 
of acknowledged ability and influence, we should 
have had the greatest difficulty in believing that 





such impressions could seriously exist as to the 
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temper and tone of British criticism, or the gene- 
ral feeling of literary men in this country. There 
might possibly be some feeling of jealousy on 
our part towards America in those matters where 
her rivalry is practically felt; in regard to her 
commercial enterprise, her growing naval strength, 
her political importance—though even ‘that’s not 
much,’ and the feeling, never very general, seems 
to us on the decline—but in literature !—we are 
assured no jot or tittle of such an unworthy feel- 
ing exists. Could America rival England to- 
morrow; were her rolls of fame as crowded with 
bright names as our own; could she point to 
some masterpiece on which the stamp of eternity 
was as visibly impressed as on the dramas of 
Shakspeare or the epic of Milton, we have the 
most complete conviction that, instead of exciting 
a feeling of jealousy and disappointment, her 
triumph would be hailed in Britain with delight 
—as that of a kindred nation, sprung from our- 
selves, clothing its freeborn thoughts in the same 
noble language, and still connected with us by a 
thousand ties of common remembrances and 
associations, which neither physical nor political 
separation—neither differences of government 
nor of interests can altogether sever. 

Such we venture to say would be the feeling 
with which Great Britain would regard the lite- 
rary pre-eminence of America, even if the sun of 
the latter were in the ascendant, and ours, after 
a long day of glory, “towards heaven’s descent 
had sloped his westering wheel.” But (and let 
our American brethren believe we say this with- 
out the slightest wish to undervalue their literary 
progress) that day is yet distant, far too distant, 
we think, to excite either fear or jealousy on our 
part, or to warp our judgment in regard to their 
productions. America has already done much; 
but a national literature, and particularly a poeti- 
cal literature, is the growth of centuries, the last 
Eee of leisure, with perhaps a touch of 
uxury: and the result of a long and picturesque 
train of old recollections and associations. For 
America, that period has not yet arrived; and 
perhaps it is less likely to be of speedy oecurrence 
in that country than in many others. In all that 
is practical, all that leads to immediate and avail- 
able results; in the discoveries of science, in the 
improvement of legislation, in the study of go- 
vernment, she will doubtless proceed as she has 
begun, with vigour and success; but in the more 
impalpable and immaterial—in philosophy, in 
classical literature, in poetry, the chance of her 
rapid progress seems more questionable. It is 
but reasonable, no doubt, that the necessary 
should precede the agreeable ; but the intensely 
commercial spirit of the nation, and the unceas- 
ing interference with the machinery of politics, 
which results from the democratie constitution of 
the government, are unquestionably likely to be 
injurious to the meditative character, and retired 
leisure, which a real devotion to literature, in its 
more exalted sense, requires. In America doubt- 
less, as in other countries, master minds in litera- 
ture will arise in time; but not suddenly, we 
hope, even for her own sake, for nothing is per- 
manent which is not gradual ; ages must elapse 
before the niches in her temple of Fame are filled 
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up, though some of them have already found 
worthy occupants, not likely to be “ pushed from 
their stools” by posterity. Jealousy in such cir- 
cumstances is out of the question ; and it is really 
hard that those who have always beenamong the 
first to do justice to the claims of America, even 
in those points where they came most stro: 

in collision with our own, should be accused of 
being influenced by such motives in their estimate 
of her literary pretensions ; simply because though 
they “do most potently believe” in the future ex- 
cellence of America in this as in other matters, 
they cannot exactly confound the America that 
is, with the America that is to be; because they 
hesitate a little when asked to discount, at sight, 
those transatlantic drafts upon posterity, and to 
hand the amount across the table to the holder, in 
the shape of ready praise.” 

Has America ever yet produced a work of 
original genius in literature, which has not in- 
stantly found admirers on this side of the Atlantic, 
as enthusiastic, though perhaps a little more dis- 
criminati=z than at home? Was it in his own 
country, or in this, that the graceful humour of 
Washington Irving was most felt or most warmly 
acknowledged ? e shall be told that the popu- 
larity of the author of the “ Sketch Book” was 
owing to his English tendencies, to his preference 
of our institutions, to his flattering pictures of our 
society, to his sensibility to all those historical 
and romantic associations, on which we love to 
dwell. It is true there was something uncommon 
and unexpected in all this; but we will venture 
to say that had Irving never written one word in 
praise of Old England; were all his flattering 
pictures of Christmas life in old ancestral halls, 
of generous and noble landlords, honest yeomen, 
contented peasants, and the other personages 
whom he has arrayed in such holiday colours, 
to be at once swept away, his fame would at this 
moment stand as high in Great Britain as it does : 
we should still point to the exquisite quaintness 
and subdued humour of his Rip Van Winkle, and 
his Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and place him, in 
these respects, a little, and but a little, lower than 
Addison. 

We doubt very much if the powerful concep- 
tions of Brown were ever duly appreciated in 
America, till the public mind in this country had 
felt the fascination of his mysterious sources of 
interest, and acknowledged in the author of 
Edgar Huntley, and Arthur Mervyn, and Wieland, 
a spirit of kindred power and gloom with that 
which had portrayed the sufferings of St. Leon, 
and the struggles of Falkland. Where, we would 
ask, has all that is really excellent in Cooper’s 
novels, been more warmly admired? The empire 
of the sea has been conceded to him by acclama- 
tion; in the lonely desert, or untrodden prairie, 
among the savage lodiean. or searcely less savage 
settlers, we equally acknowledge his dominion. 
“Within that ~ ae none dares walk but he.” 
But surely all this was not to blind us to the un- 
deniable fact, that he who was a mighty magician 
within his circle, was but a very common per- 
son, nay, somewhat of the mountebank, beyond 
it; that when taken from the quarter-deck or 
the desert, “Where wild in woods the noble 
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savage ran,” and placed on terra firma amo 
civilised society,—particularly where he ventur 

a descent on the shores of Great Britain,—he 
sank rather below the mark of a second-rate 
novelist. Because he fettered our imagination 
by his powers, when he guided his vessel through 
rocks and shallows amidst the howling of the 
storm and the roaring of the sea, were we to be 
insensible to the childishness of the incidents on 
shore, the tediousness of some of the scenes, the 
melo-dramatie bombast of others? Let any one 
take up his later romances, in which, — his 
vantage ground, he has placed himself on a level 
with the writers of this country, and attempted 
to rest the interest of his tale on the associations 
of the past, and the delineation of stronger pas- 
sions—as in the Bravo, the Heiden Mauer, and 
the Abbot: and if he can venture to say that they 
rise in the least above the rank of second-rate 
novels, he must be less critical or more American 
than we can pretend to be. Cooper, in short, is 
the master but of one element ; Scott moves with 
grace and security in all. America has reason 
certainly to be proud of her son; but if she per- 
sist in placing him beside his great original, it 
will be long before Europe be disposed to ratify 
the judgment. 

Irving, Brown, Cooper, are distinguished and 
original names—a worthy triumvirate, heralding, 
we hope, in due time, an Augustan age. Are 
there others? Possibly; but if there are, we can 
only say in all candour, with Roderigo “It hath 
not appeared.” The Ames, Adams, Buckmin- 
sters, Madisons, Jays, to whom we are referred, 
are doubtless men of great ability—not one of 
them, so far as we can see, a man of genius. 
They deserve, we doubt not, their American 
popularity, but it will be long before their names 

familiar in our mouths as household words, 
like those of the men of genius to whom we have 
above alluded. We turn to the literary criticism 
of the continent, as well as our own, and ask, 
where is the place which Fame has awarded to 
these worthies, and Echo answers, “ Where ?” 
If we are wrong, it is at least a comfort to think 
we err in company with all Europe; and a still 
greater consolation to know, that, far from judg- 
ing of American literature in a spirit of unkind- 
ness, and with a wish to depreciate, we are con- 
scious of the most opposite feelings—of a warm 
admiration of the genius which has already 
illustrated her literary career, and of the strongest 
hope and belief that every sueceeding age of her 
annals will furnish its full complement of 
those names which “in Fame’s eternal temple 
shine for aye.” 

We can hardly lrope, after the misconceptions 
which have mye! taken place, and the strange 
misconstruetion which has been put upon our in- 
tentions and motives, that, in recurring to the 
subject of American literature, and expressing 
our candid opinion of the tical specimens 
before us, we shall not run the risk of galling a 
little the kibes of our American brethren, how- 
ever inclined we may be to tread with all caution ; 
and, as old Isaac Walton advises in describing 


the process of putting a worm on the hook, to 
erly as if we loved them.” 


“handle them tend 
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If, however, we deal less in superlatives than may 
be agreeable to American nationality, and still re- 
gard these compositions as works of promise 
more than performance, we can only say, that we 
never were more anxious to form an unbiassed 
judgment, or to award praise where we believed 
it to be deserved. 

In the preface to this little volume, which is 
written with much moderation and considerable 
ability, the editor, adverting to his selections, tells 
us, that “ Such poems have been generally chosen 
(with due regard to their real merit) as were 
thought most likely, by their descriptive power, 
to convey, through the medium of common asso- 
ciations, forcible and faithful impressions of the 
characteristics of the New World—the leading ex- 
ternal features, and the internal operations of habits 
and iastitutions on the moral character. In these 
selections will be felt and seen the living spirit, the 
moving realities, and the striking natural features of 
America, more vitally preserved, and perceptibly 
true and characteristic, than in all the Tours and 
Sketches that have teemed from the press on this 
topic.” Never was any statement less borne out 
by the fact. On the contrary, we will venture to 
say, that the impression on the minds of most 
persons, on closing the volume, will be one of 
surprise, that its contents differ so little from the 
character of our own poetry—that its beauties 
and defects are so much of the same kind—that 
the moral operation of different governments 
scenery, and habits of life, have so little modified 
and altered the current of sentiment and thought 
—and that, in short, there is so little in the vo- 
lume which can be called exclusively national, 
or American—with the exception of some forcible 
and graphic descriptions of external nature. We 
do not very well see how it should be otherwise ; 
but, assuredly, the editor labours under a —— 
mistake, if he thinks that this volume is likely to 
exhibit, in any very intelligible form, “ the living 
spirit, the moving realities, and the striking na- 
tural features of America.” Great beauties it 
een displays; but, for any thing exclusively 
national or transatlantic it contains, it might as 
well have been written on the banks of the Hum- 
ber as on those of the Hudson. Many persons in 
this country seem to have expected—rather un- 
reasonably, like our editor—that American poetry, 
springing to life under popular influences, in a 
new country, where the city and the desert, the 
erowded highway and the lonely prairie,—“ witb 
its wild flock that never needs a fold,”—where 
civilisation and savage life border on each other 
so closely, was to be something quite peculiar, 
and altogether unlike the poetry of old feudal 
Europe, with its “thrones, dominations, prince- 
doms, virtues, powers.” And so it probably 
would, had the short, but glorious annals of 
America been in a condition to afford native ma- 
terials, and the moral world had assumed that 
picturesque character which nature has impressed 
upon the landscape. Giant mountains, rivers 
rolling like seas into the ocean, “endless lakes,” 
on which the navies of the earth might struggle 
for dominion, are noble elements of — 
effect; but alone, they are but inefficient. The 





sublimity of external nature can never compete 








with the sublimity of moral associations ; and the 
finest descriptive poetry which deals only with the 
external soon becomes monotonous. ‘To interest, 
to rouse the mind, these scenes must have been 
peopled with actors and sufferers, with recollec- 
tions of men and of their virtues, their glories, or 
their crimes; and over these, distance must have 
shed its softening hues,—hiding the homelier fea- 
tures, and giving additional dignity and import- 
ance to the nobler. A past of half a century is 
too brief for poetical purposes, though it may be 
beginning to afford materials for the novel. In 
our own country, though the dust of more than a 
century has descended on the laces and fardin- 
gales, the amber snuff-boxes, and clouded canes 
of Queen Anne’s time, they are still felt to be 
altogether impracticable for serious poetical pur- 
poses ; and he would be a bold man who would 
venture on an epic, of which Marlborough’s 
campaigns were to be the subject. Still less is 
it possible, as yet to invest with epic or tragic 
dignity the brigadiers of Bunker’s hill, or Sara- 
toga, or to shed a political halo round a success- 
ful eruise of Commodore Rogers or Decatur. 
Animating and elevating recollections certainly, 
but as yet far too close at hand to be poetical ; 
and, therefore, to find a past,—that region where 
poetry has its birth and its peculiar home,—the 
American poet, who wishes to build the lofty 
rhyme in the shape of an epic, or let the muse of 
“ gorgeous tragedy, in sceptered pall, come sweep- 
ing by,” must leave his country behind him, cross 
the ocean, and find in the bright or bloodstained 
history of that “proud old world beyond the 
deep,”* the materials which that of America de- 
nies him. 

There is less of this necessity, of course, expe- 
rienced in lyric poetry, which, as the expression 
of individual feeling, may be supposed to embody 
a little more vividly the “living spirit and mov- 
ing realities” of the present—of American life 
and character as they exist. And yet even here 
it is wonderful how much the result has been 
influenced by the study of English models; 
and how little there is to remind us that the 
Atlantic rolls between us; or that this is the 
poetry of a nation placed under influences of 
climate, manners, and government so different 
from our own. Were it not for an occasional 
sketch of scenery, or touch of Indian superstition, 
perhaps a little more forcible or correct than 
could be manufectured at home, (though the con- 
summate truth and finish of Campbell’s beautiful 
cabinet picture leaves even that matter doubtful, ) 
we might believe we were reading a collection of 
our own modern English poetry. The difference 
between the spirit and tone of our literature and 
that of our nearest continental neighbours, is a 
thousand times greater than between the litera- 
ture of Old England and that of New. We do 
not state this as detracting from the originality of 
the American poets; we merely express our opi- 
nion, that we shall be surprised if the public con- 
eur with the editor of these “ Selections,” in 
thinking that they illustrate his position as to the 


* Bryant. 
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radical and palpable differences which are likely 
to distinguish the poetry of the two countries. 

But though those who expect to find in these 
“selections” a literature of a peculiar and striking- 
ly national character will probably be disappointed, 
those who more reasonably expected to meet with 
compositions breathing the spirit of their English 
models—and not unworthy of being placed side 
by side with them—will assuredly rise from the 
perusal with a high idea of the talent, taste, and 
sensibility, which has already in America devoted 
itself, and with success, to poetry. Making al- 
lowance for the obstacles which poetry has had to 
encounter in that quarter,—as the editor confesses, 
“amid the cares of gain, the noise, the bustle, the 
distractions of agricultural, commercial, and po- 
litical pursuits, which so universally, and in some 
measure necessarily engage the undivided atten- 
tion of the population of this new country,” and 
excluded any devotion to literature except as a 
matter of taste and amusement rather than a pur- 
suit—we think its progress has been very rematk- 
able. Though we should be puzzled, no doubt, 
to lay our hand on any one of the forty individuals, 
from whose works the present “ selections” are 
taken, and say, “this is a great poet,” there are 
many to whom the praise of tenderness and ima- 
gination, and some to whom that of occasional 
sublimity would be most cordially awarded. The 
real truth is, and we are convinced the Ameri- 
cans feel it as well as ourselves, a great poet has 
not yet arisen in America. A great poet is felt 
to be such in the shortest productions as certainly 
as in the longest. Milton cannot be mistaken 
even in his “Comus,” or his “ Allegro;” the 
slightest song of Shakspeare,—* Blow, blow, 
thou winter wind,” for instance,—reveals the 
poet, and touches the heart like a spell. 

Short, therefore, as the most of the pieces in 
this volume are, they are long enough to satisfy 
us, that no mind of great poetical compass has 
yet, in America, devoted himself to literature. 
How soon such a luminary may arise, is not for 
us to conjecture; but in the mean time, we may 
be contented with the placid beams of minor stars, 
which satisfy our eyes, more indeed by their num- 
ber than their light, yet spread upon the whole 
no inconsiderable lustre over the poetical horizon. 

When the mental characteristics of poets are 
not very strikingly distinct, and the difference 
between them lies more in their manner of exe- 
cution than in their mode of conceiving the sub- 
ject, any attempt to describe their peculiarities, 
otherwise than by presenting their compositions 
side by side, is out of the question. The pensive, 
tender melancholy of Bryant may, indeed, even 
in description, he distinguished from the wild 
force and energy of Dana; but how, by mere 
epithets, is he to be discriminated from Percival 
or Brainard? We shall not attempt so hopeless 
a task; but shall leave our readers to paint their 
gallery of American portraits for themselves, 
wih such materials as this volume enables us to 
supply. 

The editor gives the place of honour to William 
Cullen Bryant, who, according to his view, holds 
divided empire with Dana over the American 
Parnassus. Much as we admire his poems, which 




















are ever full of delightful feeling, we confess that 
the few specimens which are given from the 
works of Brainard seem to us to have in them 
more of the warm spirit of try. Brainard 
died young, like our Kirk White, but his intellect 
was of a more masculine character. He was 
careless, and in finish of versification far inferior 
to Bryant, who is not himself remarkable for ex- 
treme solicitude in that matter; but even in this 
carelessness, which presents the thought in its 
full and undiluted force, there is often a charm. 
The melancholy wayward character of his poetry 
is well indicated in the following lines, which not 
unpleasingly remind us of Shelley’s most touch- 
ing stanzas, written in dejection on the shore of 
the Bay of Naples :— 


“The dead leaves strew the forest-walk, 
And withered are the pale wild flowers ; 
The frost hangs blackening on the stalk, 
The dewdrops fall in frozen showers. 
Gone are the spring’s green sprouting bowers, 
Gone summer's rich and mantling vines, 
And autumn, with her yellow hours, 
On hill and plain no longer shines. 


“ T learned a clear and wild-toned note, 
That rose and swelled from yonder tree— 
A gay bird, with too sweet a throat, 
here perched, and raised her song for me. 
The winter comes, and where is she ? 
Away where summer wings will rove, 
Where buds are fresh, and every tree 
Is vocal with the notes of love. 


“ Too mild the breath of southern sky, 
Too fresh the flower that blushes there ; 
The northern breeze that rustles by, 
Finds leaves too green and buds too fair ; 
No forest-tree stands stript and bare, 
No stream beneath the ice is dead, 
No mountain top with sleety hair, 
Bends o’er the snows its reverend head. 


“ Go there with all the birds, and seek 
A happier clime, with livelier flight ; 
Kiss, with the sun, the evening's cheek ; 
And leave me lonely with the night. 
I'll gaze upon the cold north light, 
And mark Ghee all its glories shone— 
See—that it all is fair and bright, 
Feel—that it all is cold and gone !” 


We have already hinted that the most trans- 
atlantic characteristic of these specimens consist 
in their occasional allusion to Indian traditions 
and superstitions. Not but that a tolerable por- 
trait of a Red Indian may be drawn nearer home ; 
nor does it seem a very difficult task to give pic- 
turesque effect to the desert worship of Areouski 
or Manitou. But there is a novelty in some of 
these sketches,—an allusion to superstitions less 
known,—which gives an air of truth and in- 
dividuality, which the more vague European 
pictures want. How well, for instance, are some 
of these brought before us in Brainard’s fine and 
natural lines “To Salmon River,” some stanzas of 
which (would we could extract the whole) we 
must quote. 


“ Havoc has been upon its peaceful plain, 

And blood has dropt there like the drops of rain, 
The corn grows o’er the still graves of the slain ; 
And many a quiver, 
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Filled from the reeds that grew on yonder hill, 

Has spent itself in carnage. Now ‘tis still, 

And whistling ploughboys oft their runlets fill 
From Salmon River. 


“ Here, say old men, the Indian Magi made 

Their spells by moonlight ; or beneath the shade 

That shrouds sequestered rock, or dark’ning glade, 
Or tangled dell. 

Here Philip came and Miantonimo, 

And asked about their fortunes long ago, 

As Saul to Endor, that her witch might show 
Old Samuel. 


“ And here the black fox roved, that howled and shook 
His thick tail to the hunters, by the brook 
Where they pursued their game, and him mistook 
For earthly fox ; 
Thinking to shoot him like a shaggy bear, 
And his soft peltry, stripped and dressed, to wear, 
Or lay a trap, and from his quiet lair, 
Transfer him to a box.” 


To return, however, to Bryant, who, after all, 
we believe, is likely to be the more general 
favourite. The editor presents us with no fewer 
than twenty specimens from his poems. Several 
of which, such as his beautiful “Lines to a 
Waterfowl,” “ After a Tempest,” and “To the 
Evening Wind,” have already made their appear- 
ance in more than one of our British journals. 
All of them are pleasing, many of them ex- 
quisitely so; but certainly the epithet “bold,” 
which the editor applies to his manner, appears 
to us singularly inapplicable to the mind of Bry- 
ant, which seems far more remarkable for tender- 
ness and delicacy than power, and deals infinitely 
more with the beautiful than the terrible: even 
in his pictures of inanimate nature, and still more 
in his delightful studies of human feeling. His 
pleasure seems to be in conjuring up pictures of 
domestic tenderness, “of simmplestanirth and tears,” 
calm household scenes, where the current of life 
lides by, neither overshadowed by gloom nor 
fretted into agitation. Such is the following 
beautiful song of Pitcairn’s Island, sung by some 
island Neuha to her English Torquil, to our 
minds the finest, with, perhaps, the exception of 
the noble lines, “The Indian at the Burying- 
Place of his Fathers,” of all the specimens from 
Bryant contained in the volume. 


“ Come take our boy, and we will go 

Before our cabin door ; 

The winds shall bring us, as they blow, 
The murmurs of the shore ; 

And we will kiss his young blue eyes ; 

And I will sing him, as he lies, 
Songs that were made of yore : 

I'll sing in his delighted ear, 

The island lays thou lov’st to hear. 


“ And thou, whilst stammering I repeat, 

Thy country’s tongue shall teach ; 

*Tis not so soft, but far more sweet 
Than my own native speech ; 

For thou no other tongue didst know, 

When, scarcely twenty moons ago, 
Upon Tahites beach, 

Thou cam’st to woo me to be thine, 

With many a speaking look and sign. 


“1 knew thy meaning—thou didst praise 
My eyes, my locks of jet ; . 











Ah! well for me they won thy gaze! 
Bat thine were fairer yet! 

I’m glad to see my infant wear 

Thy soft blue eyes and sunny hair, 
And when my sight is met 

By his white brow and blooming cheek, 

I feel a joy I cannot speak. 


“Come, talk of Europe’s maids with me, 
Whose necks and cheeks, they tell, 
Outshine the beauty of the sea, 
White foam and crimson shell. 
I'll shape like theirs my simple dress, 
And bind like them each jetty tress, 
A sight to please thee well; 
And for my dusky brow will braid 
A bonnet like an English maid. 


“ Come, for the soft low sunlight calls— 

We lose the pleasant hours ; 

*Tis lovelier than these cottage walls, 
That seat among the flowers. 

And I will learn of thee a prayer, 

To Him wko gave a home so fair, 
A lot so blest as ours— 

The God who made for thee and me ° 

This sweet lone isle amid the sea.” 


Full of sweet sympathy with nature’s minutest 
beauties, as well as her more magnificent, are the 
lines, “ To the Fringed Gentian,” where the pure 
mind of the author draws a moral even from 
the flower. 


“ Thou blossom, bright with autumn dew 
And coloured with the heaven’s own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night, 


“ Thou comest not when violets lean 
O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple drest, 
Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 


“ Thou waitest late and com’st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near its end. 


“Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 


“J would that thus, when I shall see 
The hours of death draw nigh to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart.” 


We miss among the selections from Bryant an 
old favourite of ours, “ The New Moon.” Surely 
the grave and moral beauty of these lines must 
find an echo in every heart. 


“ When, as the garish day is done, 
Heaven burns with the descended sun, 
*Tis passing sweet to mark 
Amid that flush of crimson light, 
The new moon's modest brow grow bright, 
As earth and sky grow dark. 


“ Few are the hearts too cold to feel, 
A thrill of gladness on them steal, 
When first the wandering eye 
Sees faintly in the evening blaze 
That glimmering curve of tender rays 
Just planted in the sky. 
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“ The sight of that young crescent brings 
Thoughts of all fair and youthful things, 
The hopes of early years; 
And childhood’s purity and grace, 
And joys that like a rainbow chase 
The passing shower of tears. 


“ The captive yields him to the dream 
Of freedom when that virgin beam 
Comes out upon the air ; 
And painfully the sick man tries 
To fix his dim and burning eyes 
On the soft promise there. 


“ More welcome to the lover’s sight 
Glitters that pure emerging light ; 
For prattling lovers say, 
That sweetest is the lover’s walk 
And tenderest is their murmured talk, 
Beneath its gentle ray. 


“ And there do grave men behold 
A type of errors, loved of old, 
Forsaken and forgiven ; 
And thoughts and wishes not of earth, 
Just opening in their ear.y birth, 
Like that new light in heaven.” 


We leave Bryant with reluctance even for 
Dana. More of strength and grasp there is in 
the latter, but also more of irregularity and in- 
equality. He aims higher, but does not always 
reach his mark. Yet though the qualities of his 
mind have not yet been so completely harmonised 
as might be desirable, we should say that there 
was a greater chance of his producing, in time to 
come, a great work, than in the case of any of 
“ The Forty,” whose productions are here placed 
before us. For most of the elements of a great 
poet are here; quick sensibility, strong concep- 
tion, great force and apparent facility of expres- 
sion, though alloyed a litile by a tendency to 
exaggeration, and not united with all that com- 
pactness which would be desirable. The editor 
gives at length his “ Tale of the Buccaneer”—a 
ghastly story of the sea, of murder and supersti- 
tivus terror. To quote enough to give any fair 
idea of this very striking poem would be incon- 
sistent with our limits; and mere insulated 
stanzas, though rich in picturesque beauty, or 
solemn description, could convey no impression 
of a poem of which the effect mainly depends on 
the wild and mysterious interest of its super- 
natural agency, and its effects on the mind of the 
guilty adventurer who is its hero. We must be 
content with a shorter specimen. 


THE LITTLE BEACH BIRD. 


“ Thou little bird, thon dweller by the sea, 
Why takest thou its melancholy voice ? 
Why with that boding cry 
O’er the waves dost thou fly ? 
O, rather bird, with me, 
Through the fair land rejoice! 


“Thy flitting form comes ghostly dim, and pale, 
As driven by a beating storm at sea ; 

Thy cry is weak and scared, 

As if thy mates had shared 
The doom of us. Thy wail— 

What does it bring to me? 


“ Thon call’st along the sand, and haunt’st the surge, 








Restless and sad ; as if, in strange accord 





























With motion and with roar 
Of waves that drive to shore, 
One spirit did ye urge— 
The Mystery—the Word. 
“Of thousands thou, both sepulchre and pall 
Old Ocean, art! A requiem on the dead, 
From out thy gloomy cells, 
A tale of mourning tells— 
Tells of man’s woe and fall, 
His sinless glory fled. 


“ Then turn thee, little bird, and take thy flight 
Where the complaining sea shall sadness bring 
Thy spirit never more : 
Come quit with me the shore, 
For gladness and the light, 
Where birds of summer sing.” 


Of the specimens from Percival, which are 
numerous, we like best the simple stanzas, en- 
titled, “The Grave of the Indian Chief.” The 
lines to “ An Eagle,” which, we believe, have 
already made their appearance in some English 
publications, are more ambitious, but less success- 
ful—and, indeed, less calculated to give a true 
idea of the manner of the author—whose cast of 
mind, like Bryant’s inclines him more to a mourn- 
ful simplicity, than to pomp or energy of thought 
or style. We are not sure, however, but that his 
little poem of “ The Deserted Wife,” unaccount- 
ably omitted by the editor, to make- room, as we 
cannot help thinking, for pieces of inferior merit, 
is better than the poem we are about to quote 
from these “ Selections.” Is there not profound 

athos in this picture of a deserted wife, still 

Levies: though she has ceased to be loved, and 
watching beside her slumbering infant for her 
husband’s return ? 


“He comes not. I have watched the moon go down, 
But yet he comes not. Once it was not so. 
He thinks not how these bitter tears do flow; 

The while he holds his riot in that town. 

Yet he will come and chide, and I shall weep ; 

And he will wake my infant from its sleep, 
To blend its feeble wailing with my tears ; 

O, how I love a mother’s watch to keep 

Over those sleeping eyes, that smile that cheers 
My heart, though sunk in sorrow fixed and deep. 

I had a husband once who loved me ; now 

He ever wears a frown upon his brow, 

And feeds his passion on a wanton’s lip, 

As bees from laurel flowers a poison sip. 

But yet I cannot hate—O ! there were hours 

When I could hang for ever on his eye ; 

And time, who stole with silent swiftness by, 
Strewed, as he hurried on, his path with flowers. 
I loved him then ; he loved me too; my heart 

Still finds its fondness kindle if he smile— 

The memory of our loves will ne’er depart.” 


THE GRAVE OF THE INDIAN CHIEF. 
“ They laid the corse of the wild and brave 
On the sweet, fresh earth of the new-day grave, 


On the gentle hill, where wild weeds waved, 
And flowers and grass were flourishing. 
“ They laid within the peaceful bed, 
Close by the Indian chieftain’s head, 
His bow and arrows ; and they said 
That he had found new hunting grounds, 


“ Where beauteous Nature only tills 
The willing soil; and where o’er hills, 
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And down beside the shady rills, 
The hero roams eternally. 


“ And there fair isles to the westward lie, 
Beneath a golden sunset sky, 
Where youth and beauty never die, 
And song and dance move endlessly. 


“ They told of the feats of his dog and gun, 
They told of the deeds his arm had done, 
They sung of battles lost and won, 

And so they paid his eulogy. 


“ And o’er his arms, and o’er his bones, 
They raised a simple pile of stones ; 
Which, hallowed by their tears and moans, 

Was all the Indian's monument. 


“ And since the chieftain here has slept, 
Full many a winter’s winds have swept, 
And many an age has softly crept 

Over his humble sepulchre.” 


Passing over the poems of Lydia Sigourney, 
which, though pleasing and breathing a fine 
strain of devotional feeling, are not peculiarly 
striking, we come to the following winter piece, 
by a poet whom we do not recollect having before 
heard of—H. W. Longfellow, (“ Phebus, what a 
name!) which seems to us remarkably graphic. 
Its acccumulation of American winter imagery, 
produces a feeling like Shakspeare’s “ When 
icicles hang on the wall,” till we almost begin 
with Hob “ to blow the nail.” 


WOODS IN WINTER. 


“When winter winds are piercing chill, 
And through the whitethorn blows the gale, 
With solemn fect I tread the hill, 
That overbrows the lonely vale. 


“O’er the bare upland, and away, 
Through the long reach of desert woods, 
The embracing sunbeams chastely play. 
And gladden these deep solitudes. 


“On the grey maple’s crested bark 
Its tender shoots the hoar-frost nips ; 
Whilst in the frozen fountain—hark ! 
His piercing beak the bittern dips. 


“ Where, twisted round the barren oak, 
The summer vine in beauty clung, 
And summer winds the stillness broke— 
The crystal icicle is hung. 


“ Where, from the frozen runs, mute springs 
Pour out the river’s gradual tide, 
Shrilly the skater’s iron rings, 
And voices fill the woodland side. 


“ Alas ! how changed from the fair scene, 
Where birds sang out their mellow lay ; 
And winds were soft, and woods were green, 
And the song ceased not with the day ! 


“ But still wild music is abroad. 
Pale, desert woods, within your crowd; 
And gathered winds, in hoarse accord, 
Amidst the vocal reeds pipe loud. 


“Chill airs, and wintry winds, my ear 
Has grown familiar with your song ; 
I hear it in the opening year— 
I listen, and it cheers me long.” 


As a pendant to this winter piece from inani- 
mate nature, take the little poem by Willis, en- 
titled— 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


“ I love to look on a scene like this, 

Of wild and careless play, 

And persuade myself that Pom not old, 
And my locks are not yet gray ; 

For it stirs the blood in an old man’s heart, 
And it makes his pulses fly, 

To catch the thrill of a happy voice, 
And the light of a pleasant eye. 


“ I have walked the world for fourscore years ; 

And they say that I am old, 

And my heart is ripe for the reaper, Death, 
And my years are well-nigh told. 

It is very true ; it is very true ; 
I'm old, and “ I "bide my time;” 

But my heart will leap at a scene like this, 
And I half renew my prime. 


“ Play on, play on; I am with you there, 
In the midst of your merry ring ; 
I can feel the thrill of the daring jump, 
And the rush of the breathless swing. 
I hide with you in the fragrant hay, 
And I whoop the smothered call, 
And my feet slip up, on the seedy floor, 
And I care not for the fall. 


“T am willing to die when my time shall come, 

And I shall be glad to go; 

For the world, at best, is a weary place, 
And my pulse is getting low : 

But the grave is dark, and the heart will fail 
In treading its gloomy way ; 

And it wiles my heart from its dreariness, 
To see the young so gay.” 

It is to us truly inconceivable how the author of 
these natural and touching lines, which bring to- 
gether in such vivid juxtaposition the associations 
of childhood and age, could have written any thing 
so unfortunate, both in conception and execution, 
as “ Parrhasius ;” and equally so that any one 
who takes upon himself the responsible office of 
introducing the poets of the new world te the 
“reading public” of the old, should have thought 
of quoting, as a favourable specimen, a production 
so utterly unworthy of its companions. “ Parr- 
hasius, a painter of Athens, amongst those Olyn- 
thian captives Philip of Macedon brought home 
to sell, bought one very old man; and when he 
had him at his house, put him to death, with ex- 
treme torture and torment, the better, by his exam- 
ple, to express the pains and passions of his Pro- 
metheus, whom he was about to paint.” So says 
quaint old Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy. 
A most felicitous subject certainly for a lyrical 
composition, the tortures of this poor old man 
afford, which are set forth with anatomical preci- 
sion through a dozen stanzas! Is this poetry we 
would ask ? 


“Ha! bind him on his back ! 
Look! as Prometheus in my picture here— 
Quick—or he faints! stand with the convict near! 
Now—bend him to the rack! 
Press down the poisened links into his flesh! 
And tear agape that healing wound afresh! 


“ So—let him writhe! How long 
Will he live thus? Quick, my good pencil, now! 
What a fine agony works on his brow,” &c. 


The whole production is precisely such an effu- 
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sion as might be supposed to emanate from a 
poetical butcher—in Bedlam. 

We turn to another of a very different charac- 
ter, and we are sorry that this selection must be 
our last. It is a composition of great tenderness 
and beauty, by Flint, a poet with whom we were 
already partially acquainted, though we had not 
met with any thing from his hand, of so great 
promise as 


LINES ON PASSING THE GRAVE OF MY SISTER. 


“On yonder shore, on yonder shore, 
Now verdant with the depth of shade, 
Beneath the white-armed sycamore, 
There is a little infant laid. 
Forgive this tear—A brother weeps.— 
*Tis there the faded flowret sleeps. 


“ She sleeps alone, she sleeps alone, 
And summer’s forests o’er her wave ; 
And sighing winds at autumn moan 
Around the little stranger’s grave, 
As though they murmur’d at the fate 
Of one so lone and desolate. 


“ In sounds that seem like Sorrow’s own, 
Their funeral dirges faintly creep ; 
Then deep’ning to an organ tone, 
In all their solemn cadence sweep, 
And pour, unheard, along the wild, 
Their desert anthem o’er a child. 


“ She came, and passed. Can I forget, 
How we whose hearts had hailed her birth, 
Ere three autumnal suns had set, 
Consigned her to her mother Earth! 
Joys and their memories pass away ; 
But griefs are deeper ploughed than they. 


“ We laid her in her narrow cell, 
We heaped the soft mould on her breast, 
And parting tears, like rain-drops fell 
Upon her lonely place of rest. 
May angels guard it :—may they bless 
Her slumbers in the wilderness. 


“ She sleeps alone, she sleeps alone ; 
For, all unheard, on yonder shore, 
The sweeping flood, with torrent moan, 
At evening lifts its solemn roar, 
As, in one broad, eternal tide, 
The rolling waters onward glide. 


“ There is no marble monument, 
There is no stone, with graven lie, 
To tell of love and virtue blent 
In one almost too good to die. 
We needed no such useless trace 
To point us to her resting place. 


“ She sleeps alone, she sleeps alone ; 
But, midst the tears of April showers, 
The genius of the wild hath strown 
His germs of fruits, his fairest flowers, 
And cast his robe of vernal bloom, 
In guardian fondness, o’er her tomb. 


“ She sleeps alone, she sleeps alone ; 
But yearly is her grave-turf dressed, 
And still the summer vines are thrown, 
In annual wreaths, across her breast. 
And still the sighing autumn grieves, 
And strews the hallowed spot with leaves.” 


There is something in these stanzas, to us in- 
expressibly pathetic and mournful ; they are in- 
deed “beautiful exceedingly,” and such as any of 
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our own poets might well be proud of. But we 
must here conclu Had our limits permitted, 
we would willingly have lingered a little on, the 
names of Whittier, Everett, Lucretia Davidson, 
and many others, which are worthily written in 
these chronicles of the of America. A 
future SS | may offer .of recurring to the 
subject, and of doing justice to the claims of 
many, that on this occasion, we have been com- 
pelled to pass over with regret; and should it 
occur, we shall not fail to embrace it. We have, 
on the whole, received the highest gratification 
from the perusal of this delightful volume ; and 
if on closing it we still are disposed to character- 
ise it as a work of promise rather than of perform- 
ance, we make that observation, not meaning to 
deny that America has already done much, but 
from the assurance we feel that she is destined 
to do so much more, and that when there are 
already so many poets, the advent of a great 
one, even with all impediments from the engross- 
ing interests of commerce or the turmoil of poli- 
ties, is hardly likely to be very distant. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE LAST NEW MURDERESS. 


“She was dressed in a black gown, coloured 
shawl, and a black bonnet ; her appearance and 
manner were appropriate and becoming.” Such 
is the description of the dress and demeanour of 
“Mrs. Mary Anne Burdock” on the occasion of 
her proceeding the other day, “leaning on the 
governor’s arm,” from the press-room to the 

lows, to——see an execution?—no; to “be 

anged herself. Her appearance was appro- 
priate! We have not the least. doubt of it. 

d the appearance of the gallows was singu- 

appropriate also. Never was @ more fitting 
uction on either side. “We distinctly 

eard her respond to the prayers, and, we should 
How very consoling. This is 
elearly the beginning of a conversion, and a day 
or two more would have turned “ Mrs. B.” into a 
babe of grace. A pity she could not be spared so 
long. “ While the rope was being adjusted to 
her neck, she asked if something soft could 
not be. put round it.” No wonder—“ Mrs. Bur- 
dock” every reason to expect the most 
luxurious indulgences. Truly precious for the 
time to every body—the most interesting thing 
going—“ your only neat monster”—a parcel of 
creatures considered generally sensible hanging 
over every little word she spoke “ enamoured”— 
she had a right to demand that her part in the 
day’s exhibition should be made at least as 
pleasant as possible. We do not wish to disgust 
the reader more than may be necessary, but, as a 
further specimen of the atrocious absurdities 
raked up on these occasions for the morbid maw 
of the newspaper public, we would quote the 
least objectionable. This has reference to “ Mrs. 
’s” manner the day before her execution. 

“On being pressed not then to think of this 
world’s concerns”—your greedy gossips give the 
most considerate and disinterested advice at all 


times—“ she said, ‘I must attend to business.’ 
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She then called Mrs. Vowles, the matron of the 
prison, and asked, ‘ Who makes the jail coffins ?’ 
On receiving an answer, she again turned to her 
brother, and desired him ‘to get a good strong 
plain coffin, adding, ‘but mind, you are not to 
give more than 2i. for it;? at the same time 
moving herself up from the bed, and lifting her 
elbows, she said, ‘Mind, it must be full-sized, 
and let it be lined with flannel] ; and mind that I’ 
have a warm, comfortable shroud, and don’t let 
the coffin be screwed down too tight; recollect 
thet it be brought to me this evening. [ll have 
it put by my bedside” What a pathetic im- 
pression all this is calculated to leave on the 
public mind! What an idea of the comfort ot 
an execution! “Mrs. Burdock” was just too 
early, however, for the advertisement of a few 
days ago. How superior “caoutchouc” would 
have been to flannel! How gratifying to the 
public to have been informed that her desires for 
submundane luxury (as the Bristol Recorder 
would have said) had been even more than 
accomplished, and that she lay “ water-proof” in 
her interesting grave! We wonder whether it 
was in consequence of reading this aceount that 
M. Abel inserted his advertisement in last 
week’s Parisian papers :—“ Foreigners have the 
advantage of knowing that M. Abel is authorised 
to inter them as soon as convenient; having an 
extensive stock of oak, &c., he hopes his friends 
will favcur him with an early application. He 
can be strongly recommended.” This ingenious 
gentleman must surely have observed the na 
tional characteristic as exemplified at Bristol. 
We blush to think in what other quarters the 
filthy accounts may have been observed, and 
noted down to the credit of our nation. In every 
point of view they are ineffably disgusting. In 
the present instance, it is true, there is little 
reason to regret the “foregone conclusion” they 
most generally imply with reference to the unfor- 
tunate creature who happens to be their object, 
for “Mrs. Burdock,” as they delight to call her, 
appears to have been utterly devoid of any thin 
like sensibility or shame. But fancy a sore an 
sensitive mind constantly measured in this way 
—its attempts at composure ruffled—the last re- 
tirements of its misery haunted and vexed—the 
agonies of its cup of bitterness regularly guaged ! 
And for what? To gratify a vulgar curiosity 
and sell a dozen copies more of some loca 
journal ! 








SHAKSPEARE IRELAND. 


This strange and unfortunate person died the 
other day in an obscure lodging in town, in great 
want and s i We do not know that suffi- 
cient interest survives about him to warrant even 
this word of public mention, but his fate has been 
instructive enough to call for it on other grounds. 
His ingenuity was considerable, and would un- 
questionably have carried him safely and honour- 
ably th h life, but that its first exhibition was 
a LIB. he indulgence of such a singular 
ambition was fatal to every other—may it never 
be indulged in any walk of life or literature with- 
out a result as fatal ! 
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From B!ackwood’s Magazine, 
THE FEMALE CHARACTERS IN OUR 
MODERN POETRY- 


KAILYAL-——IN THE CURSE OF KEHAMA. 


We meditate a series of effusions, which, 
without any merit of ours, must be delightful; 
for in them will be found much of the finest 
poetry ever poured forth by genius under the in- 
spiration of woman’s virtues. No need to go 
back to the heroic ages—though the Iliad and 
the Odyssey hath each its own fair feminine star 
—Andromache and Penelope—shining yet un- 
clouded in Homer’s sky. Let Alcestis—Iphigenia 
—Antigone—each a loveliest light—repose in 
constellation—by us now dreamt of and no more 
—among the mournful mist of remotest years. 
Cordelia, Desdemona, Ophelia, Juliet! fade away 
and forsake us, for a while into the abysms of ob- 
livion, O! sink, ye immortal shadows, with your 
still eyes triumphant over death and the grave! 
And ye who haunted the storms like streaks of 
sunshine— Una, and Florimel, and Britomart, and 
Belphabe—be hidden till we again evoke ye—in 
the green glades or black caves of far Faery 
Land! Invade not our soul, thou bright image 
of ethereal chastity! as thou wanderest heaven- 
guarded through the mazes of that enchanted 
wood! Invisible in Eden’s bowers, be she the 
first and fairest, for whom the blind bard of para- 
dise beheld in a vision how the very heavens did 
weep! 

All are gone, at our bidding to return, yea, at 
the lifting of a finger, for imagination has com- 
mand over the whole spiritual world, and her 
empire is caHed the past. No boundaries hath 
her reign, for it is momently swallowing up the 
present. All that wavers away from our senses 
is hers in the twinkling of an eye, the fluctuating 
become motionless, the evanescent fixed, on that 
sea there are no billows, on that sky no clouds: 
all, all is still in that universe, to that divine idea 
of nondisturbance in our love and our fear we 
have given the name of death. 

Do you understand us? Ye do, then you have 
a soul for poetry, and know the meaning of this 
line 


NO. IL. 


“ The consecration and the poct’s dream.” 


Of such consecration and such dream the soul is 
conscious at every glimpse of the beautiful. 
Without it what is the rose’s or the lily’s leaf, 
what the dewdrop that trembles thereon, what 
the plumage of the sea-bird melting into the foam, 
what the violets in woman’s eyes, or what the 
blue serene when with your soul-sight you look 
up to the sky ? 

Knowing and feeling all this, and far more than 
all this, for these are but hints of being that lies 
beyond the heaven of heavens, how must you re- 
verence, and without blame how must you wor- 
ship in their works, the great poets! Were they 
extinguished, alas! for the world of memory ! 
For ‘tis imagination that preserves for aye her 
sanctities from decay. Our mere human heart 
would lose hold of them, our mere human eye 
would lose sight of them, as they sank away into 





the realms of inanimated dust. But imagination, 
though born in the heart, possesses a power not 
given to that strange, tumultuous thing which is 
disturbed for ever by its own beatings, her eyes 
discern, and know that it is immortal, the essen- 
tial light that trickles in a transient tear. There- 
fore it was that Wordsworth called her 


“ The vision and the faculty divine.” 


Poetry, then, you ‘perceive, is piety, and its 
spirit is religious, obeying in its liberty the laws 
by which it is bound, for they are self-imposed : 
and in silken fetters, that but confine its feet and 
wings within the regions of holiness, be they on 
earth or in air, it feels for ever free, now like the 
rooted flower, now like the soaring bird, for is 
not the primrose as free in its still bloom.on the 
the brae, as the lark in its song that beats at the 
gates of heaven ? 

We do not fear to say that we ought to read 
the poetry of uninspired men, as far as may be, in 
the same spirit in which we read the Scriptures. 
As far as may be, and that must depend on the 
faithfulness of the poet’s self to the sacred trust 
confided to him by his Maker. Genius is natu- 
rally a holy thing, and it has remained so till the 
last in the souls of most great poets: bear witness 
three of the greatest, Spenser, Milton, Cowper. 
Profaned and desecrated it has too often been, 
wooing and wooed by pollution; and oftener, 
while it has yielded not to such temptations, 
nevertheless has it been lowered by the ascend- 
ency of passions originating and ending in earth. 
Such accusation has been brought even against 
Shakspeare’s self, though we hope unjustly; yet 
the charge is sometimes not without semblance 
of truth, and we take refuge from it in the calm 
that succeeds the trouble of his tragedies. On 
the heart-breaking here arises the sense of a soul 
consoling hereafter. Conscience tells us that 
earth and hell cannot thus baffle the decrees of 
heaven. As the innocent die with the guilty, the 
visionary spectacle confirms the belief, which all 
realities inspire, that there is a world of reward 
and retribution. Dimly of old in such sins and 
sufferings men saw fate, but they now see God. 

Solemn as has been the tone of those few re- 
flections, more solemn, we allow, than is usual in 
criticism on poetry that does not claim for itself 
a sacred character: we do not think it will be 
found fault with by any one who reads our paper 
to its close. For we are about to lay before them 
a succession of pictures, by one of the greatest 
masters, of the triumph of the powers of good 
over the powers of evil. We have chosen to 
begin this series with Kailyal in the Curse of Ke- 
hama, a poem of wonderful power, but we have 
reason to believe not generally well known to the 
rising or newly risen generation, who, enlightened 
as they think themselves, are yet in the dark with 
regard to many excellent matters lying within 
reach, if they bat knew in what diréction to put 
out their hands. Mr. Southey’s poems have gone, 
it is true, through many editions, and are destined 
to go through many more, yet in comparison with 
that of some of his cotemporaries, his poetry 
ean hardly be said to be popular. It would almost 
seem as if his poetical reputation had suffered 
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eclipse by the perpetual passing of his admirable 
prose work between the eyes of the public and 
its splendour, and that many thousands of . his 
countrymen know Thalaba, and Madoc, and Ro- 
derick but by name, while by universal consent 


their author is rightfully placed at the head of 


the literature of England. 

This is a kind of obscuration of his fame which 
a man of genius may contemplate even with 
pride ; yet highly as we estimate the many merits 
of Mr. Southey’s prose, we cannot prefer it to his 

try, or think that future ages will do so, except 
in the article of style, which is indeed worthy of 
all admiration, and far beyond that of any other 
writer of the age characterised by the grace and 
power of true ‘English speech. But wise, and 
good, and learned man as he is, he does not 
possess in great strength the faeulty of reasoning; 
and on some questions of vast importance to the 
welfare and well-being of mankind, he often rashly 
delivers judgments which, on an appeal to the tri- 
bunal where that faculty alone is privileged to pre- 
side will assuredly be set aside as contrary to the 
law both of nations and of nature. Yet we had, per- 
haps, no business to say so now; and with far 
reater satisfaction to ourselves declare our per- 
ect trust in the truth of all the feelings, and sen- 
timents, and affections with which his poetry 
overflows, and which win their way into the heart, 
while the images that so naturally accompany them 
at the same time delight the fancy, and with an 
emotion of the beautiful often subdue and temper 
into pleasure what otherwise might have been a too 
painful passion. His pathos is never so profound 
as Wordsworth’s, but its touches, though gentle, 
are irresistible, for they are frequently let fall on 
those holy weak-points of our nature, pity and 
grief. e have heard it called womanish ; 
and let it bear the reproach. 

But the great glory of Southey’s genius is its 
originality. It is easy to assert that he draws 
on his vast stores of knowledge gathered from 
books, and that we have but to look at the multi- 
farious accumulation of notes appended to his 

reat poems to see that they are not inventions. 

he materials of poetry indeed are there, often 
the raw materials, seldom more, but the imagina- 
tion that moulded them into beautiful, or magni- 
ficent, or wondrous shapes is all his own, and has 
shown itself most creative. Southey never was 
among the Arabians nor Hindoos, and therefore 
had to trust to travellers. But had he not been a 
poet he might have read till he was blind, nor 
ever seen 


“ The palm-grove inlanded amid the waste,” 
where with Oneiza in her father’s tent 
“ How happily the years of Thalaba went by !” 


In what guidance but that of his own genius did 
he descend with the destroyer into the Domdaniel 
Caves? And who showed him the Swerga’s 
Bowers of Bliss? Who built for him, with all its 
palaces, that submarine City of the Dead, safe 
in its far down silence from the superficial thunder 
of the sea? The greatness as well as the ori- 
ginality of Southey’s genius is seen in the con- 
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the exception of Joan of Are, which was written 
in very early youth, and is chiefly distinguished 
by a fine enthusiasm. They are one and all 
national poems, wonderfully true to the customs 
and characters of the inhabitants of the countries 
in which are laid the scenes of all their various 
adventures and enterprises, and the poet has en- 
lirely succeeded in investing with an individual 
interest each representative of a race. Thalaba 
is a true Arab, Madoc a true Briton, King Rode- 
rick indeed the Last of the Goths. Kehama isa 
personage whom we can be made to imagine only 
in Hindostan. Sir Walter confined himself in 
his poetry to Scotland, except in Rokeby, and his 
might then went not with him across the Berder: 
though in his novels and romances he was at 
home when abroad, and no where else more glo- 
riously than with Saladin in the Desert. Lalla 
Rookh is full of brilliant poetry ; and one of the 
series, the Fire Worshippers, is Moore’s highest 
effort: but the whole is too elaborately Oriental 
—and often in pure weariness of all that accumu- 
lation of the gorgeous imagery of the East, we 
shut up the false glitter, and thank heaven that 
we are in one of the bleakest and barest corners 
of the west. But Southey’s magic is more potent, 
and he was privileged to exclaim— 


“ Come listen to a tale of times of old! 
Come, for ye know me. I am he who framed 
Of Thalaba the wild and wondrous song. 
Come listen to my lay, and ye shall hear 
How Madoc from the shores of Britain spread 
The adventurous sail, explored the ocean path, 
And quelled barbaric power, and overthrew 
The bloody altars of idolatry, 
And planted on its fanes triumphantly 
The Cross of Christ. Come, listen to my lay.” 


And listen to it you now will, with us, the la 
that sings of the trials of Kailyal and Ladurlad, 
of many a sore trouble all ending in bliss. 
When and why pronounced was Kehama’s 
Curse, and who was Kehama? According to the 
Hindu religion, prayers, penances, and sacrifices 
are supposed to possess an inherent and actual 
value in no degree depending upon the disposition 
or motive of the person who performs them. The 
worst men, bent upon the worst designs, have in 
this manner obtained power, which has made them 
formidable to the supreme deities themselves, and 
rendered necessary an Avatar, or incarnation of 
Veeshnoo the Preserver. The Rajah Kehama 
had to perform but one more sacrifice to obtain 
such power—but ere he had effected it, his son 
Arvalan was slain by a peasant—Ladurlad— 
whose daughter Kailyal he had sought to violate. 
The foul spirit of the ravisher appears before his 
father at the funeral of his own corpse, and on 
being asked what it desires, answers 
“ Only the sight of vengeance, Give me that! 
Vengeance, full worthy vengeance! Not the stroke 

Of sudden punishment, no agony 
That spends itself and leaves the wretch at rest, 

But lasting long revenge.” 


The man, only not almighty, while 
“The reflection of the pile 





ception of every one of his five chief works, with 


Lit his dark lineaments.” 
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fixed his dreadful frown on Ladurlad, and pro- 
nounced the curse. Reginald Heber calls it 
“horribly sublime,” Francis Jeffrey, “ miserable 
doggrel.” Christopher North avers that it is 
neither one nor other, but stern and savage as a 
eurse should be, and in expression simple and 
direct to the point. 


“I charm thy life 
From the weapons of strife, 
From stone and from wood, 
From fire and from flood, 
From the serpent’s tooth 
And the beasts of blood, 
From sickness I charm thee ; 
And time shall not harm thee; 
But earth which is mine, 
Its fruits shall deny thee ; 
And water shall hear me, 
And know thee and fly thee: 
And the winds shall not touch thee 
When they pass by thee, 
And the dews shall not wet thee 
When they fall nigh thee : 
And thou shalt seek death 
To release thee in vain; 
Thon shalt live in thy pain 
While Kehama shall reign, 
With a fire in thy heart 
And a fire in thy brain ; 
And sleep shall obey me 
And visit thee never, 
And the curse shall be on thee 
For ever and ever.” 


“The greatest part of this curse,” quoth the 
ex-king of criticism, “ would appear to most peo- 
ple, we believe, as no inconsiderable blessing: 
since it charms its object from the effects of 
wounds and violence—and sickness and infirmity 
and of old age; and merely dooms him not to be 
wet with water nor fanned with wind, and to 
pass his days without sleep, with a fire in his 
heart anda fire in his brain.” Comfortable 
as may seem to this arch-hypercritic, the condi- 
tion of a person “merely so doomed,” the poor 
Hindoo looked forwards with horror to an eternal 
life of such heart-and-head-ach—and his silly 
child, Kailyal, was utterly disconsolate. Such 
wit would not tell now-a-days, but twenty years 
ago, ere Maga had arisen, it used to set the table 
in a roar, and was quoted by all the Whiglings as 
decisive of the doggrel-teeming genius of Southey. 
We quote it now in no contempt for one, whose 
talents, “ bright, various, quick,” we admire: but 
in proof of the wretched misery of the fashion- 
able criticism of that day. The very name of 
the cursed sounded ridjeelous in the ears of the 
reigning arbiter of taste, and comptroller-general 
of genius: “ Ladurlad, for that is his name.” 
‘And on the father saving his daughter from bein 
drowned, the critic, true to that nature to whic 
the poet was false, cannot restrain his laughter at 
so funny an incident! The poet then proceeds to 
speak of the daughter lying in her father’s arms, 
* Composed like one who sleeps with open eyes:” 
of one in sickness rescued from death, to us a 
most affecting image. But the maiden’s heart re- 
vives, and her face is restored to all its beauty, 
only sadness has for ever taken the place of the 
native joy of innocence. The rajah had frown- 
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ed the wretch away into endless wandering, but 
knew not that his curse had empowered the father 
|to save his child. And now it may be said that 
}the action of the poem begins, the travel and 
the travail of filial and paternal piety, illustrating 
the power of love and pity to soothe pain that 
may never know respite, and to sustain the spirit 
from which they overflow on that one holiest 
head! And they who have seen the head of Lear 
on the knees of Cordelia will not withhold their 
|tears at the sight of Ladurlad’s on the lap of 
Kailyal: for no less sacred a thing is misery when 
| witnessed in a Hindoo peasant than in a Briton 
| king. 





Ladurlad lies, 

And Kailyal on his lap her head hath laid, 

To hide her streaming eyes. 

The boatman, sailing on his easy way, 
| With envious eye beheld them where they lay ; 
| For every herb and flower 
| Was fresh and fragrant with the early dew ; 
Sweet sung the birds in that delicious hour, 
And the cool gale of morning as it blew, 

Not yet subdued by day’s increasing power, 
Ruffling the surface of the silvery stream, 
Swept o’er the moistened sand, and raised no shower. 

Telling their tale of love, 

The boatmen thought they lay 
At that lone hour, and who so blest as they ! 


| “ Reclined beneath a cocoa’s feathery shade 
| 





“ But now the sun in heaven is high, 
The little songsters of the sky 
Sit silent in the sultry hour, 
They pant and palpitate with heat ; 
Their bills are open languidly 
To catch the passing air ; 
They hear it not, they feel it not, 
It murmurs not, it moves not. 
The boatman as he looks to land, 
Admires what men so mad to linger there, 
For yonder cocoa’s shade behind them falls, 
A single spot upon the burning sand. 


“ There all the morning was Ladurlad laid, 
Silent and motionless, like one at ease ; 
There motionless upon her father’s knees, 

Reclin’d the silent maid. 
The man was still, pondering with steady mind, 
As if it were another's curse, 
His own portentous lot ; 
Scanning it o’or and o’er in busy thought, 
As though it were a last night's tale of woe, 
Before the cottage duor, 
By some old beldame sung, 
While young and old assembled round, 
Listened as if by witchery bound, 
In fearful pleasure to her wondrous tongue. 


“ Musing so long he lay, that all-things seem 
Unreal to his sense, even like a dream, 

A monstrous dream of things which could not be. 
That beating, burning brow, . . . why it was now 
The height of noon and he was lying there 

In the broad sun all bare! 
What if he felt no wind? the air was still, 
That was the general will 
Of nature, not his own peculiar doom; 
Yon rows of rice erect and silent stand, 
The shadow of the cocoa’s lightest plume 
Is steady on the sand. 


“Ts it indeed a dream ? he rose to try, 
Impatient to the water-side he went, 
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And down he bent, 
And in the stream he plung’d his hasty arm 
To break the visionary charm. 
With fearful eye and fearful heart, 
His daughter watched the event; 
She saw the start and shudder, 
She heard the in-drawn groan, 
For the water knew Kehama’s charm, 
The water shrunk before his arm. 
His dry hand mov'd about unmoisten’d there ; 
As easily might that dry hand avail 
To stop the passing gale, 
Or grasp the impassive air. 
He is almighty then! 
Exclaim'd the wretched man in his despair ; 
Air knows him, water knows him ; sleep 
His dreadful word will keep ; 
Even in the grave there is no rest for me, 
Cut off from that last hope—the wretch’s joy ; 
And Veeshnoo hath no power to save, 
Nor Seeva to destroy. 


“Oh! wrong not them ! quoth Kailyal, 
Wrong not the heavenly powers ! 
Our hope is all in them: ‘They are not blind! 
And lighter wrongs than ours, 
And lighter crimes than his, 

Have drawn the incarnate down among mankind, 
Already have the Immortals heard our cries, 
And in the merey of their righteousness 

Beheld us in the hour of our distress ! 
She spake with streaming eyes, 
Where pious love and ardent feelings beam ; 
And turning to the image threw 
Her grateful arms areund it,—It was thou 
Who saved’st me from the stream ! 
My Marriataly, it was thou! 
i had not else been here 
To share my father’s curse, 
To suffer now,—and yet to thank thee thus ! 


“ Here then, the maiden cried, dear father, here 
Raise our own goddess, our divine preserver ! 
The mighty of the earth despise her rites, 
She loves the poor who serve her. 
Set up her image here, 
With heart and voice the guardian goddess bless, 
For jealousy would she resent 
Neglect and thanklessness— 
Set ap her image here, 
And bless her for her aid with tongue and soul sincere. 


“ So saying, on her knees, the maid 
gan the pious toil, 
Soon their joint labour scoops the easy soil ; 
They raise the image up with reverent hand, 
And round its rooted base they heap the sand. 
O thou whom we adore. 
O Marriataly, thee co I implore, 
The virgin cried ; my goddess, pardon thou 
The unwilling wrong, that I no more, 
With dance and song, 
Can do thy daily service as of yore ! 
The flowers which last I wreathed around thy brow, 
Are withering there ; and never now 
Shall I at eve adore thee, 
And swimming round with arms outspread, 
Poise the full pitcher on my head, 
In dexterous dance before thee ; 
While underneath the reedy shed, at rest, 
My father sate the evening rites to view, 
And blest thy name, and blest 
His daughter too. 


“Then heaving from her heart a heavy sigh, 
O goddess ! from that happy home, cried she, 





The almighty man hath forced us! 
And homeward with the thought unconsciously 
She turn’d her dizzy eye—but there on high, 
With many a dome and pinnacle, and spire, 
The summits of the golden palaces 
Blaz’d in the dark blue sky, aloft, like fire. 
Father, away ! she cried, away ! 
Why lifiger we so nigh? 
For not to him hath Nature given 
The thousand eyes of Deity, 
Always and every where with upen sight, 
To persecute our flight ! 
Away—away ! she said, 
And took her father’s hand, and like a child, 
He followed where she led.” 


There are few if any pictures in our poetry 
more beautiful than this—so perfect is the repose, 
that we almost forget there is a sufferer. As we 
remember the curse, we believe that filial piety 
has even already impaired its power of inflicting 
misery—and that with such a daughter always at 
his side the father—in spite of that unquenchable 
fire—will day by day better bear his lot. On they 
go through the evening silence, while 

“ Arising from the stream 

Homeward the tall flamingo wings his flight ;” 
the evening gale is blowing, and 

“ Like plumes upon a warrior’s crest 

They see yon cocoas tossing to the breeze ;” 

but no breath of air cools Ladurlad’s brow—the 
sound and the sight of waters more torment his 
brain ; and the two lie down amid the wild in the 
moonlight, heeding not the white flag flapping to 


“ Mark where the tiger seized his human prey.” 


Ladurlad neither moves, nor gioans, nor sighs— 
and Kailyal, “willingly deceived,” believes her 
father sleeps, and in that blessed belief falls her- 
self asleep by his still but agonised side. His 
misery is more than he can bear—or, if he can 
bear the burden of his curse, why endure 


“ The unavailing presence of her grief?” 


The rajah believes her dead—and she may live 
secure insome still hut far remote from the palace. 
So assuring himself that she is asleep, he rises up, 
and “stealing away with silent tread,” leaves her 
in the wild never more to be afflicted by the 
misery of her father’s face. We know not whe- 
ther this be natural or no—Southey felt it to be 
so as he was in the fit of strong imagination—and 
therefore we would fain believe it right—nor is it 
often that a poet errs in conceiving a crisis—yet 
we have never yet been affected by the passage 
as we would wish—and even now suspect that 
the “ Separation” was suggested, not by the pas- 
sion of the present scene, but with an eye to the 
future. Kailyal awakens and feels him gone, 
and madly rushes through the boughs that smite 
her—when on a sudden, 


“ Distinctly shaped by its own lurid light,” 
the living form and face of the spectre Arvalan ! 
She flies to an open fane opportunely near, of 


“ Pollear, gentle god, 
“ To whom the travellers for protection pray ;” 


and as Arvalan seizes her in the sanctuary, the 
deity 
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“ Over the forest hurl'd him all abroad.” 


Not knowing what power had saved her, she con- 
tinues her flight, and stumbling on the knotted 
root of a manchineel, 


“ Fell senselessly beneath the deadly shade.” 


And there she lies, while the foison-dews distil 
over her from the baleful boughs of that mortal 
tree—and 
“ What if the hungry tiger, prowling by, 
Should snuff his banquet nigh ? 

Alas! death needs not now his ministry !” 
If there be something rather harrowing and horri 
ble in all this than pitiful—which to us we con- 
fess there is—perhaps it was purposely made so 
by the poet, that by the force of contrast, the sud- 
den beauty that succeeds might be still more 
startling and impressive. Yet it needed no such 
artifice—if artifice it were—to enhance the delight 
inspired by such a vision. 


** Bright and so beautiful was that fair night, 
It might have calmed the gay amid their mirth. 
And given the wretched a delight in tears. 
One of the Glendovcers, 
The loveliest race of all of heavenly birth, 
Hovering with gentle motion o’er the earth, 
Amid the moonlight air, 
In sportive fight was floating round and round, 
* Unknowing where his joyous way was tending, 
He saw the maid where motionless she lay, 
And stoopt his flight descending, 
And rais‘d her from the ground. 
Her heavy eyelids are half clos’d, 
Her cheeks are pale and livid like the dead, 
Down hang her loose arms lifelessly, 
Down hangs her languid head. 


** With timely pity touch’d for one so fair, 
The gentle Glendoveer 
Prest her thus pale and senseless to his breast, 
And springs aloft in air with sinewy wings, 
And bears the maiden there, 
Where Himakoot, the holy mount, on high 
From mid-earth rising in mid-heaven, 
Shines in its glory like the throne of even. 
Soaring with strenuous flight above, 
He bears her to the blessed grove, 
Where in his ancient and august abodes 
There dwells old Casyapa, the sire of the gods.” 


In Sacontala, there is a description of this abode 
of the Saturn of Hindostan. Dushmanta says, 
“Matali, what mountain is that which, like an 
evening cloud, pours exhilarating streams, and 
forms a golden zone between the western and 
eastern seas?” Matali answers, “ That, O king, 
is the mountain of Gandharvas, named Hémacata; 
the universe contains not a more excellent place 
for the successful devotion of the pious. There 
Casyapa, father of the immortals, ruler of men, 
son of Marichi, who sprang from the self-existent, 
resides with his consort Aditi, blessed in hol 
retirement.” Dushmanta exclaims, “I see wit 
equal amazement both the pious and their awful 
retreat. It becomes indeed pure spirits to feed on 
balmy air in a forest blooming with trees of life ; 
to bathe in rills dyed yellow with the golden dust 
of the lotus, and to fortify their virtue in the mys- 
terious bath. In this grove alone is attained the 


vain aspire.” Such is the picture painted of the 
holy mount by Calidasa, the great dramatic poet 
of the Hindoos, and Southey sees of it a vision 
even more beautiful. Ereenia, for that is the 
name of the Glendoveer, lays the lifeless Kailyal 
at the feet of the father of the immortals, where he 
sits beside the tree of life that shades the foun- 
tains of the sacred river. Casyapa smiles be- 
nignantly on his son, but says he dare not receive 
the mortal maid into the sanctuary, for he fears 
Kehama, whom the Asuras and the spirits of the 
damned acclaim their here—whom Yamen, and 
Brama, and Veeshnoo, dread as they turn their 
faces in doubt towards Seeva’s throne. Kehama 
might seek her even on the holy mount, and were 
force and evil to enter here, the stream of the 
Ganges would lose its virtue ; 


“ And they who gasp upon its banks in death 
Feel no salvation.” 


Ereenia continues to plead fervently for the “ poor 
child of earth,” and Casyapa listens but does not 
relent. Look says the Glendoveer— 
“ Look ! she drinks 
The gale of healing from the blessed groves. 
She stirs, and lo! her hand 
Hath touched the holy river in its source, 
Who would have shrunk if aught impure were nigh.” 


CASYAPA. 
“The maiden, of a truth is free from sin.” 


All this while Kailyal has been lying insensible 
at Casyapa’s feet—and what can more exqui- 
site than the picture of her revival! 


“ The waters of the holy spring 
About the hand of Kailyal play ; 
They rise, they sparkle, they sing, 
Leaping where languidly she lay, 
As if with that rejoicing stir 
The holy spring would weleome her. 
The tree of life which o’er her spread, 
Benignant bow'd its sacred head, 
And dropt its dews of healing ; 
And her heart-blood at every breath, 
Recovering from the strife of death, 
Drew in new strength and feeling. 
Behold her beautiful in her repose, 
A life-bloom reddening now her dark-brown cheek, 
And lo! her eyes unclose, 
Dark as the depth of Ganges’ spring profound 
When night hangs over it, 
Bright as the moon’s refulgent beam, 
That quivers on its clear up-sparkling stream. 


“ Soon she let fall her lids, 
As one who from a blissful dream 
Waking to thoughts of 
Fain would return to sleep, 
Distrustful of the si 
She moves not, fearing to disturb 
The deep and full delight. 
In wonder fix’d, opening seas r eye 
She gazes silently, 
Thinking her mortal pilgrimage was past, 
That she had reached her hea home of rest, 
And these were before her, 
Or spirits of the blest.” 
Lo! at Ereenia’s voice comes sailing down the 
skies a ship of heaven! “ Where wouldst thou 


bear her ?” cries the sire of gods. 


dream again. 
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“ Straight to the Swerga, to my bower of bliss, 
The Giendoveer replies, 
To Indra’s own abodes.” 


There is a delightful simplicity of poetical dic- 
tion in the whole passage from which we have 
now made extracts—nor is there one superfluous 
or misplaced word. The poet’s heart is hushed 
by the dream of his fancy—all is serene around 
the flight of the Glendoveer, ere Yay he leaves the 
air of earth—fit place of repose for Kailyal is that 
heavenly breast--on which she is wafted away 
to a place of profoundest peace. Yet even there 
we continue to pity her—and nothing can be 
more affecting than heer speechlessness on awak- 
ing in presence of celestial beings on the holy 
mountain. Power and will have left her—and 
gazing on them she is passive as in sleep. It is 
not in fear, nor yet in joy, that she is mute— 
though both fearful and joyful—but it would 
seem as if the language of the lower world were 
either forgotten, or felt by her unfitting such a 
place, nor meet for the ear of its inhabitants— 
— like gods before her, or the spirits of the 
blest. 

But now that her trance is over, and Kailyal 
sitting by the side of her Glendoveer in the ship 
of —— on its aerial voyage to Swerga’s 
bowers of bliss, why should not the poet indulge 
—nay revel and riot in the pleasures of imagina- 
tion—if such be his sovereign will? And what 
forbids that we should enjoy his joy, and sympa- 
thise with him in that excitement of the ver 
senses that kindles the fancy till it clothes all 
they look on with the gorgeous colouring of the 
light it loves? What sense is there in declaring 
all such descriptions “redundant,” “ diffuse ?” 
That is their merit. They are redundant and 
diffuse ; and so are the folds of the crimson-cloud 
draperies depending from the sky-ceiling to the 
sea-floor on either side of the throne of the rising 
or setting sun. 


“ Then in the Ship of Heaven, Ercenia laid 
The waking, wondering maid : 
The ship of heaven, instinct with thought display’d 
ts living sail, and glides along the sky. 
On either side in wavy tide, 
The clouds of morn along its path divide ; 
The winds who swept in wild career on high, 
Before its presence check their charmed force ; 
The winds that loitering lagg'd along their course, 
Around the living bark enamoured play, 
Swell underneath the sail, and sing before its way. 


“ That bark, in shape is like the furrowed shell 
Wherein the sea-nymphs to their parent-king, 
On festal aay: their duteous offering bring. 
Its hue ? watch the last green light 
Ere evening yields the western sky to night ; 
Or fix upon the sun thy strenuous sight 
Till thou hast reach'd its orb of chrysolite. 
The sail from end to end display’d, 
Bent, like a rainbow, o’er the maid. 
An angel’s head, with visual eye, 
Through trackless space, directs its chosen way ; 
Nor aid of wing, nor foot, nor fin, 
Requires to voyage o’er the obedient sky. 
h as the swan when not a breeze at even 
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“ Recumbent there the maiden glides along 
On her aerial way, 
How swift she feels not, though the swiftest wind 
Had flagg’d in flight behind. 
Motionless as a sleeping babe she lay, 
And all serene in mind, 
Feeling no fear; for that ethereal air 
With such new life and joyance fill’d her heart, 
Fear could not enter there ; 
For sure she deem’d her mortal part was o’er, 
And: she was sailing to the heavenly shore ; 
And that angelic form, who mov'd beside, 
Was some good spirit sent to be her guide. 


“ Daughter of earth! therein thou deem’st aright 
And never yet did form more beautiful, 
In dreams of night descending from on high, 
Bless the religious virgin's gifted sight ; 
Nor, like a vision of delight, 
Rise on the yoy poet’s inward eye. 
Of human form divine was he, 
The immortal youth of heaven who floated by ; 
Even such as that divinest form shall be 
In those blest stages of our onward race, 
When no infirmity, 
Low thought, nor base desire, nor wasting care, 
Deface the semblance of our heavenly sire. 


The wings of eagle or of cherubim 
Had seem’d unworthy him ; 
Angelic power and dignity and grace 
Were in his glorious pennons; from the neck 
Down to the ankle reach’d their swelling web, 
Richer than robes of Tyrian die, that deck 
Imperial majesty ; 
Their colour like the winter’s moonless sky 
When all the stars of midnight’s canopy 
Shine forth; or like the azure deep at noon, 
Reflecting back to heaven a brighter blue. 
Such was thoir tint when closed, but when outspread, 
The permeating light 
Shed through their substance thin a varying hue ; 
Now bright as when the rose, 
Beauteous as fragrant, gives to scent and sight 
A like delight: now like the juice that flows 
From Douro’s generous vine, 
Or ruby when with deepest red it glows : 
Or as the morning clouds refulgent shine 
When, at fortheoming of the lord of day, 
The orient like a shrine, 
Kindles as it receives the rising ray, 
And heralding his way, 
Proclaims the presence of the power divine. 


“ Thus glorious were the wings 

Of that celestial spirit, as he went 

Disporting through his native element. 

Nor these alone 
The gorgeous beauties that they gave to view ; 

Through the broad membrane branch’d a pliant bone ; 
Spreading like fibres from their parent stem, 

Its veins like interwoven silver shone, 

Or as the chaster hue 

Of pearls that grace some sultan’s diadem. 
Now with slow stroke and strong, behold him smite 
The buoyant air, and now in gentler flight, 
On motionless wing expanded, shoot along. 


“ Through air and sunshine sails the ship of heaven. 
Far far beneath them lies 
The gross and heavy atmosphere of earth ; 
And with the Swerga gales, 
The maid of mortal birth 
At every breath a new delight inhales. 





Disturbs the surface of the silver stream, 
Through air and sunshine sails the ship of heaven. 


And now toward its port the ship of heaven, 
Swift as a falling meteor, shapes its flight, 
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Yet gently as the dews of night that gem, 

And do not bend the hare-bell’s slenderest stem. 

Daughter of earth, Ereenia cried, alight, 

This is thy place of rest, the Swerga this, 
Lo, here my Bower of Bliss! 


“ He furl’d his azure wings, which round him fold 
Graceful as robes of Grecian chief of old. 
The happy Kailyal knew not where to gaze ; 
Her eyes around in joyful wonder roam, 
Now turn’d upon the lovely Glendoveer,, 
Now on his heavenly home.” 


And has she forgot her father? She has, for a 
while, and all the world below: nor remembers 
that it is called earth. Her bliss has been the 
oblivious bliss of a trance! On the holy mount 
she had drunk the gale of healing from the bless- 
ed groves, in the ship of heaven, sailing with the 
Glendoveer through the waveless sea of sky, she 
had enjoyed the ether in which the Devetas 
delight : and now she was in the Swerga’s bowers, 
the terrestrial paradise, the abode of Indra: and 
during such wonderful waftage was ita sin in 
Kailyal to cease to remember even the brightest 
and blackest of her former being, that the past 
with all its delight and all its distraction was ex- 
tinguished in the present: Ladurlad, Kehama, 
Arvalan not even so muchasnames! In this the 

oet obeyed the still sweet voice of nature; but 
ark! how a single word brings back the mortal 
maid to her mortal life. Ereenia tells her 


“ The almighty rajah shall not harm thee here :” 
and Kailyal replies in a line that explains all— 
“ I thought that death had saved me from his power.” 

-The Glendoveer gently says 


“Long years of life and happiness, 
O child of earth, be thine! 
From death I saved thee, and from all thy foes 
Will save thee, while the Swerga is secure.” 


Kariya. 


“Not me alone, O gentle Deveta! 
I have a father suffering upon earth, 
A persecuted, wretched, poor, good man, 
: For whose strange misery 
There is no human help, 
And none bat I dare comfort him 
Beneath Kehama’s curse. 
O gentle Deveta, protect him too !” 


Ereenia lead Kailyal to the garden of the deity, 
but Indra, like Casyapa, is in dread of Kehama, 
and notwithstanding the passionate intercession 
of the Glendoveer, “with a sad displeasure,” in 
which there is pity too, declares that no child of 
man, till the mortal part hath been put off, must 
sojourn in the Bowers of Bliss— 


“ For on mortality 
Time and infirmity, and death attend, 
Close followers they, and in their mournful train 
Sorrow and pain and mutability ; 

Did they find entrance here, we should behold 

Oar joys like earthly summers pass away.” 
Kailyal all the while has been mute; and having 
listened to the colloquy in which Indra communt- 
cates to Ereenia his fears that the rajah is about 
to become omnipotent, at its close exclaims— 
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“ Take me to earth, O gentle Deveta! 
Take me again to earth, This is no place 
Of hope for me !-—my father still must bear 
His curse—he shal! not bear it all alone ; 
Take me to earth, that I may follow him !— 
I do not fear the almighty man! the gods 
Are feeble here ; but there are higher powers 
Who will not turn their eyes from wrongs like ours ; 
Take me to earth, O gentle Deveta!— 


“ Saying thus she knelt and to his knees she clung, 
And bowed her head, in tears and silence praying. 
Rising anon, around his neck she flung 
Her arms, and there with folded hands she harg, 
And fixing on the guardian Glendoveer 
Her eyes more eloquent than angel’s tongue, 
Again she cried, there is no comfort here ! 
I must be with my father in his pain— 
Take me to earth, O Deveta again ! 


“ Indra with admiration heard the maid. 
O child of earth, he cried, 
Already in thy spirit thus divine, 
Whatever weal or woe betide, 

Be that high sense of duty still thy guide, 
And all good powers will aid a soul like thine, 
Then turning to Ereenia, thus he said, 
Take her where Ganges hath its second birth, 
Below our sphere, and yet above the earth: 
There may Ladurlad rest beyond the power 
Of the dread rajah, till the fated hour.” 


From the ship of heaven voyaging towards 
this middle region of repose, the Glendoveer sees 
Ladurlad combating in a whirlwind of sand with 
the spectral Arvalan—and he sinks down to the 
rescue. 

“ He bade the ship of heaven alight, 
And gently there he laid 
The astonished futher by the happy maid, 
The maid now shedding tears of deep delight.” 


But ere this meeting there is some very affecting 
descriptions of the sufferings and sorrows of La- 
durlad since he had left his child—and the sec- 
tion entitled “Home Scene,” has been thought 
by many to be the most beautiful part of the 
poem. In it, 


“ Unwittingly the wretch’s footsteps trace 
Their wonted path towards his dwelling place ; 
And wandering on, unknowing where, 

He starts at finding he is there. 

* * o ” ° * 
He took his wonted seat before the door, 

Even as of yore, 
When he was wont to view with placid cyes, 
His daughter at her evening sacrifice. 
Here were the flowers which she so carefully 
Did love to rear for Mariataly's brow ; 

og now, 

Their heavy heads were drooping, overblown ; 

All else appeared the same as heretofore ; 

All—save himself alone! 
How happy then--and now a wretch for evermore. 
* * . ” i . * * 

Yet thinking on the heavenly powers, his mind 

Drew comfort, and he rose and gathered flowers, 

And twined a crown for Mariataly's brow ; 

And taking then her withered garland down, 

Replaced it with the blooming coronal. 

Not for myself, the soeseny Stree cried, 

Not for myself, O Mighty ! I pray, 

Accursed as I am beyond thine aid! 

But oh! te gracious still to thet dear snaid 
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Who crowned thee with these garlands day by day, 
And danced before thee, aye at even-tide, 
In beauty and in pride. 

O Marriataly, wheresve’er she stray 
Forlorn and wretched, still be thou her guide !” 
These and other passages equally touching en- 
hance our happiness on seeing the much-enduring 
man lying with his daughter in his arms in the 
ship of heaven. 


“ Beholding all things with incredulous eyes 
Still dizzy with the sand-storm, there he lay, 
While sailing up the skies, the living bark, 
Through air and sunshine, held its heavenly way.” 


Proud of its delight, it sails up the fields of ether 
like an angel, and on reaching Meru mountain, 
the clouds float round to honour it, and the even- 
ing lingers in heaven. On Meru mountain is 
y mortal birth—for none hath seen its souree— 
° 

“ The holy river, the redeeming flood.” 


and ina mountain-valley the stream expands into 
a lake (not so fair as Windermere!) on whose 
banks the living bark alights. 


“ The Glendoveer 
Then lays Ladurlad by the blessed lake. 
O happy sire! and yet more happy daughter ! 
The ethereal gales his agony aslake, 
His daughter's tears are on his cheek, 
His hand is in the water : 
The innocent man, the man opprest, 
Oh, joy ! hath found a place of rest 
Beyond Kehema’s sway ; 
His curse extends not here—his pains have past away |” 


That passing away—to him who had so long 
borne “fire in his heart and fire in his brain,” 
must of itself have been bliss! But here not with 
Kailyal alone has Ladurlad met—the spirit of 
her mother Yedillian—“ the early-lost the long- 
deplored”—no such sallow, shrouded, silent, and 
sorrowful phantom as grief, unable to forget the 
grave, images the ghost of her who was once so 
radiant in her joy—but fairer even than when 
first she slept in the nuptial bower, and lustrous 
in a beauty beyond that of the daughters of man- 
kind, bestowed on her by the air inhaled by those 
whose lives had been pure on earth, in regions 
lying in everlasting light inaccessible to the 
thought of death! 


“O happy sire and happy daughter ! 

Ye on the banks of that celestial water 
Your resting place and sanctuary have found. 
What! hath not then their mortal taint defil’d 

The sacred solitary ground ? 

Vain thought !—the holy valley smil’d 

Receiving such a sire and child ; 
Ganges, who seem’d asleep to lie, 
Beheld them with benignant eye, 
And rippled round melodiously, 
And roll’d her little waves to meet 
And welcome their beloved feet. 
The gales of Swerga thither fled. 

And heavenly odours there were shed 

About, below, and overhead ; 
And earth, rejoicing in their tread 

Hath built them up a blooming bower, 

Where every amaranthine flower 

Its deathless blossom interweaves 

With bright and undecaying leaves. 
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“ Three happy beings ure there here, 
The Sire, the Maid, the Glendoveer. 
A fourth approaches—who is this 
That enters in the Bower of Bliss? 
No form so fair might painter find 
Among the daughters of mankind; 
For death her beautics hath refin'd, 
And unto her a form hath given, 
Fram'd of the elements of Heaven ; 
Pure dwelling-place for perfect mind. 
She stood and gaz‘d on sire and child; 
Her tongue not vet had power te speak, 
The tears were streaming down her cheek, 
And wheu those tears her sight beguil'd, 
And still her faltering accents fail’d, 
The Spirit mute and motionless, 
Spread out her arms for the caress, 
Mace still and silent with excess 
Of love and painful happiness. 


“The maid that lovely form survey'd; 
Wistfu! she gaz’d, and knew her not; 
But nature to her heart convey’d 
A sudden thrill, a startling thought, 

A feeling many a year forgot, 
Now like a dream anew recurring, 
As if again in every vein 

Her mother’s tilk was stirring. 
With straining neck and earnest eye 
She stretch’d her hands imploringly, 
As if she fain would have her nigh, 

Yet fear’d to meet the wish’d embrace, 
At once with love and awe opprest. 
Not so, Ladurlad ; he could trace, 

Though brighten’d with angelic grace, 
His own Yedillian’s earthly face ; 
He ran and held her to his breast! 
Oh joy above all joys of heaven, 
By death alone to others given, 

This moment hath to him restor’d 
The early-lost, the long deplor’d. 


“They sin who tell us love can die. 
With life all other passions fly, 
All others are but vanity, 
In heaven ambition cannot dwell, 

Nor avarice in the vaults of hell ; 
Earthly these passions of the earth, 
They perish where they have their birth ; 
But Love is indestructible. 

Its holy flame for ever burneth, 
From heaven it came, to heaven returneth ; 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 
At times deceiv’d, at times opprest, 

It here is tried and purified, 
Then hath in heaven its perfect rest : 
It soweth here with toil and care, 
But the harvest-time of love is there. 
Oh! when a mother meets on high 
The babe she lost in infancy, 
Hath she not then, for pains and fears, 
The day of woe, the watchful night, 
For all her sorrow, all her tears, 
An over-payment of delight ! 


A blessed family is this 
Assembled in the Bower of Bliss! 
Strange woe, Ladurlad, hath been thine, 
And pangs beyond all human measure, 
And thy reward is now divine, 
A foretaste of eternal pleasure. 
He knew indeed there was a day 
When all these joys would pass away, 
And he must quit this blest abode ; 
And, taking up again the spell, 





Groan underneath the heavy load, 
And wander o’er the world again 
Most wretched of the sons of men : 
Yet was this brief repose, as when 
A traveller in the Arabian sands, 
Half-fainting on his sultry road, 

Hath reach'd the water-place at last ; 
And resting there beside the well, 
Thinks of the perils he has past, 

And gazes o’er the unbounded plain, 

The plain which must be travers’d still, 
And drinks,—yet cannot drink his fill ; 
Then girds his patient loins again. 
So to Ladurlad now was given 
New strength and confidence in Heaven, 
And hope and faith invincible. 
For often would Ereenia tell 
Of what in elder days befell, 
When other tyrants, in their might, 
Usurp'd dominion o’er the earth ; 
And Veeshnvo took a human birth, 
Deliverer of the sons of men; 
And slew the huge Ermaccasen, 
And piece-meal rent, with lion force, 
Errenen’s accursed corse, 
And humbled Baly in his pride ; 
And when the Giant Ravenen 
Had borne triumphant from his side, 

Sita, the carth-born god’s beloved bride, 

Then, from his island-kingdom, laughed to scorn 

The insulted husband, and his power defied ; 

How tu revenge the wrong in wrath he hied, 

Bridging the sea before his dreadful way, 

And met the hundred-headed foe, 
And dealt him the unerring blow ; 
By Brama’s hand the righteous lance was given, 
And by that arm immortal driven, 
It laid the mighty tyrant low ; 
And Earth and Ocean and high Heaven, 
Rejoiced to sce his overthrow. 
Oh! doubt not thou, Yedillian cried, 

Such fate Kehama will betide ; 

For there are gods who look below. ... . 

Seeva, the avenger, is not blind, 

Nor Veeshinoo careless for mankind. 


“ Thus was Ladurlad’s soul imbued 
With hope and holy fortitude ; 
And child and sire, with pious mind 
Alike resoly'd, alike resign’d, 
Look'd onward to the evil day ; 
Faith was their comfort, faith their stay ; 
They trusted woe would pass away, 
And tyranny would sink subdued, 
And evil yield to good.” 


Dear to each other are Kailyal and Ereenia—and 
the poet has not hesitated to allude even to love. 
Camdeo, the Cupid of the Hindu mythology, 
comes flying to Mount Meru—one shaft from his 
bowstring of bees strikes Ereenia’s breast. 
“Go aim at idler hearts, 
Thy skill is baffled here! 
A deoper love I bear that maid divine, 
Sprung from a higher will, 
A holier power than thine! 
A second shaft, while thus Ereenia cried, 
Had Camdeo aim'd at Kailyal’s side, 
But lo! the bees which strung his bow 
Broke off, and took their flight. 
To that sweet flower of earth they winged their way, 
Around her raven tresses play, 
And buzz about her with delight, 
As if, with that melodious sound, 
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They strove to pay their willing duty 


To mortal purity and beauty ! 


Reginald Heber says that, “accustomed as we 
are to the Grecian Cupid, we cannot reconcile 
ourselves to Camdeo’s bowstring, which being 
composed of live bees, must have been singularly 
ill adapted to the purposes of archery ; nor are we 
at all pleased with the bees breaking off upon one 
occasion, and hiving upon Kailyal’s head.” But 
why may not an English Christian critic, “ accus- 
tomed as he may be to the Grecian Cupid,” easily 
reconcile himself to the Hindu Cupid, in a poem 
where all are Hindoos? Camdeo’s bow is not 
classical—you may call it, if you choose, fantastic 
—but it is not inelegant; and though it would 
have been found “singularly ill-adapted” to the 
purposes of archery in the hands of Robin Hood, 
Little John, Adam Bell, Clym-o’-the-Clough, or 
William of Cloudeslie, in those of Camdeo, who, 
it must be remembered, was not an outlawed 
forester, but a god, it was found serviceable, and 
sent a shaft into the side of many a hart and 
many a hind. The bees do not, we see, “hive 
on Kailyal’s head,” though they would have 
shown as good taste by doing so, as did their 
cousins of Hybla and Hymettus, by swarming on 
the lips of the infant Plato. The incident is 
assurelly told with grace, and Southey was not 
the poet to shun the Lad on the Lory, in an imagi- 
nation peopled with all the chief personages of 
that fabulous faith. What creature of the Gre- 
resembled the Glendoveer ? 
What machine the ship of heaven ? 


“ Ah! wanton! cried the Glendoveer, 
No power hast thou for mischief here ? 
Choose thou some idler breast, 
For these are proof, by nobler thoughts possest. 
Go, to thy plains of Matra, go, 
And string again thy broken bow! 
Rightly Ereenia spake ; and ill had thoughts 
Of earthly love beseemed the sanctuary 
Where Kailyal had been wafted, that the soul 
Of her dead mother there might strengthen her.” 


And was it not right too that “the soul of the 
dead mother,” enrobed in celestial beauty, should 
now be with the husband of her youth in that 
mysterious region of rest? Not from hades did 
she come—no river of separation flowed between 
the living and the dead—and what see we in the 
poet’s vision of the happy family on Mount Meru, 
that love, inspired by sorrow, has not seen and 
suffered—for the bliss was like suffering—and 
wept on waking to know that it was but a dream! 


“O ye, who, by the lake 
On Meru mount, partake 
The joys which heaven has destined for the blest, 
Swift, swift, the moments fly, 
The silent hours go by, 
And ye must leave your dear abode of rest! 


“ They little deeming that the fatal day 
Was come, beheld where, through the morning sky, 

A ship of heaven drew nigh. 

Onward they watch it steer its steady flight ; 
Till, wondering, they espy 

Old Casyapa, the sire of gods, alight. 

But, when Ereenia saw the sire appear, 

At that unwonted and unwelcome sight, 





His heart received a sudden shock of fear; 
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by: presence doth its doleful tidings tell, 
O father ! cried the startled Glendoveer, 
The dreadful hour is near! I know it well. 
Not for less import would the sire of gods 


” 


Forsake his ancient and august abodes ! 


Casyapa tells them that Kehama is about to con- 
summate the mighty sacrifice of the hundredth 
steed untouched by human hand, and then he 
will be man almighty ! 


“ And now, O child and father, ye must go, 
Take up the burthen of your woe, 
And wander once again below. 

With patient heart hold onward tu the end— 

Be true unto yourselves, and bear in mind, 

That every god is still the good man's jriend ; 

And they, who suffer bravely, save mankind.” 
“The will of heaven be done,” are all the words 
Ladurlad speaks—Yedillian had vanished—the 
Glendoveer must go with Casyapa—and he and 
Kailyal again be wanderers on earth. 


“ There was no word at parting, no adieu. 
Down from that empyreal height they flew : 
One groan Ladurlad breathed, yet uttered not, 
When, to his heart and brain, 
The fiery curse again like lightning shot. 
And now on earth the sire and child alight— 
Upsoar’d the ship of heaven, and sailed away from sight.” 


The glories and beauties of Mount Meru are no 
more—the streams of paradise have ceased to 
flow—the fountain-tree shakes forth no longer its 
diamond shower—the palace, whose far-flashing 
beams brighted the polar night of the north’s ex- 
tremest shore, is gone like a rainbow—for the in- 
evitable hour has confirmed the almighty rajah 
in his power over earth, and hell, and heaven— 
and the Asuras and the giants join the cry of the 
damned in Padalon, 


“ Up rose the rajah through the conquered sky, 
To seize the Swerga for his proud abode ; 
Myriads of evil genii round him fly, 
As royally, on wings of wind, he rode, 
And scaled high heaven, triumphant like a god.” 


Our delight now is to be with Kailyal and Ladur- 
lad; and we have no more to do with Kehama 
than is necessary to the unfolding of the story of 
their woes and virtues; else we could say much 
about that extraordinary incarnation of superna- 
tural ambition and pride. He had long been 
powerful—now he is omnipotent ; and perhaps it 
might be difficult to account for his not having 
left a vicegerent or Jord-lieutenant behind him, 
on his ascent to the Swerga; but suffice it now 
to say that, however it may fare with the rest of 
the earth, things seem to go on in Hindostan 
pretty much according to the old régime. 

Kailyal implores a promise from her father that 
he will never leave her more, which is given, 
and her soul is satisfied ; and looking around them 
as if to seek 


* Where they should turn, north, south, or east or west,” 
the maiden cries— 


“ Have we not here the earth beneath our tread— 
Heaven overhead, 
A brook that winds through this sequestered glade, 
And yonder woods, to yield us fruit and shade, 
The little all our wants require is nigh ; 








Hope we have none—why travel on in fear ? 
We cannot fly from fate, and fate will find us here.” 


Every good poem, we believe, has a beginning, 
a middle, and an end. We have reached the end 
of the middle, and are at the beginning of the 
end—of the second series of their sufferings ; but 
there is a pause of peace between—a prolonga- 
tion on earth of the happiness they enjoyed on 





the Meru mount. But the fire burns in the heart 
and brain of Ladurlad—Yedillian may never re- 
visit mortal shades—and Kailyal has been for- 
saken by her Glendoveer ! 


“ Hope we have none, said Kailyal to her sire. 
Said she aright? And had the mortal maid 
No thoughts of heavenly aid, 

No secret hopes her inmost heart to move 

With longings of such deep and pure desire, 

As vestal maids, whose piety is love, 

Feel in their ecstasies when, rapt above, 
Their souls unto their heavenly spouse aspire ? 
Whiy else so often does that searching eye 

Roam through the scope of sky ? 

Why, if she sees a distant speck on high, 
Starts there that quick suffusion to her check ? 
*Tis but the eagle, in his heavenly height: 
Reluctant to believe, she hears his cry, 

And marks his wheeling flight, 

Then languidly averts her mournful sight. 

Why ever else, at morn, that waking sigh, 

Because the lovely form no more is nigh, 

Which hath been present to her soul all night ; 
And that injurious fear 

Which, ever as it riseth, is represt, 

Yet riseth still within her troubled breast, 
That she no more shall see the Glendoveer !” 


Oh! why had Reginald Heber—(perhaps it was 
not he)—whom all admired and loved—the heart 
to say, “that the love of the Glendoveer remind- 
ed us of the Comte de Gabalis, and of Pope!!! 
who adapted to comic machinery the attachment 
of his airy beings. It is perhaps less fitted to 
serious poetry ; for so inseparable are our ideas 
even of sentimental affection, from the pangs of 
jealousy and the tumults of desire, that we can 
hardly conceive love, in the sense usually affixed 
to the word, existing between two beings of dif- 
ferent aatures, any more than between two per- 
sons of the same sex.” True, we cannot “in the 
sense usually affixed to it ;” but Southey has 
shown us how we can in the sense he has chosen 
unusually to affix to it; “ pangs of jealousy and 
tumults of desire,” would indeed be out of place 
here, but not so the gentle glow that warms Kail. 
yal’s bosom, not so the sadness that shadows it, 
not so the regret almost like an upbraiding which 
her heart will not suffer her lips to whisper, that 
no ship of heaven—though often the eagle—is 
seen in the sky. The poet knew well that to 
have touched her heart with slightest passion 
for a human lover would have ruined utterly her 
divine devotion to her father; yet at the same 
time he knew well, that even in among the midst 
of life-deep emotions of filial piety might steal 
delight in the angelic beauty and benignity of a 
blessed Glendoveer. 

Yet in not a word of the following altogether 
matchless description is there any allusion to the 
holy attachment—delicate its links as the lines of 











gossamer of which the knots are dewdrops be- 


tween Kailyal and Ereenia. 


“ Twas a fair scene wherein they stood, 
A green and sunny glade amid the wood, 
And in the miast an aged banian grew. 
It was a goodly sight to see 
That venerable tree, 
For,.o’er the lawn irregularly spread, 
Fifty straight columns propt its lofty head; 
And many a long depending shoot, 
Seeking to strike its root, 


Streight like a plummet, grew towards the ground. 


Some on the lower boughs, which crost their way, 
Fixing their bearded fibres, round and round, 
With many a ring and wild contortion wound ; 
Some to the passing wind at times, with sway 
Of gentle motion, swung, 
Others of younger growth, unmov'd, were hung 
Like stone-drops from the cavern’s fretted height. 
Beneath was smooth and fair to sight, 
Nor weeds nor briers deform’d the natural floor, 
And through the leafy cope which bower'd it o’er 
Came gleams of checkered light. 
So like a temple did it seem that there 
A pious heart’s first impulse would be prayer. 


“ A brook, with easy current, murmured near ; 
Water so cool and clear 
The peasants drink not from the humble well, 
Which they with sacrifice of rural pride, 
Have wedded to the cocoa-grove beside ; 
Nor tanks of costliest masonry dispense 
To those in towns who dwell, 
The work of kings in their beneficence. 
Fed by perpetual springs, a small lagoon, 
Peliucid, deep, and still, in silence join'’d 


And swell’d the passing stream. Like burnished steel 


Glowing, it lay beneath the eye of noon ; 
And when the breezes in their play, 

Ruffled the darkening surface, then with gleam 
Of sudden light, arcund the lotus stem 

It rippled, and the sacred flowers that crown 
The lakelet with their roseate beauty, ride, 

In gentlest waving rock’d, from side to side; 

And as the wind upheaves 
Their broad and buoyant weight, the glossy leaves 
Flap on the twinkling waters, up and down. 


“ They built them here a bower; of jointed cane, 
Strong for the needful use, and light and long 
Was the slight frame-work rear’d, with little pain ; 
Lithe creepers, then, the wicker-sides supply, 
And the tall jungle-grass fit roofing gave 
Beneath that genial sky. 
And here did Kailyal each returning day, 
Pour forth libations from the brook, to pay 
The spirits of her sires their grateful rite ; 
In such libations pour’d in open glades, 
Beside clear streams and solitary shades, 
The spirits of the virtuous dead delight. 
And duly here, to Marriataly’s praise, 
The maid, as with an angel’s voice of song, 
Pour’d her melodious lays 
Upon the gales of even, 
And gliding in religious dance along, 
Mov’'d, graceful as the dark-eyed nymphs of heaven, 
Sach harmony to all her steps was given. 


“ Thus ever, in her father’s doting eye, 
Kailyal performed the customary rite ; 
He, patient of his burning pain the while, 

Beheld her, and approv’d her pious toil ; 
And sometimes, at the sight, 
A melancholy smile 
Would gleam upon his awful countenance. 
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He, too, by day and night, and every hour, 
Paid to a higher power his sacrifice ; 
An offering, not of ghee, or fruit, or rice, 
Flower-crown, or blood ; but of a heart subdued, 
A resolute, unconquer’d fortitude, 
An agony represt, a will resign’d, 
To her, who, on her secret throne reclin’d, 
Amid the milky sea, by Veeshnoo’s side, 
Looks with an eye of mercy on mankind. 
By the preserver, with his power endued, 
There Voomdavee beholds this lower clime, 
And marks the silent sufferings of the good, 
To recompense them in her own good time. 


“ O force of faith! O strength of virtuous will ! 
Behold him in his endless martyrdom, 
Triumphant still ! 
The curse still burning in his heart and brain, 
And yet doth he remain 
Patient the while, and tranquil and content ! 
The pious soul hath fram’d unto itself 
A second nature, to exist in pain 
As in its own allotted element. 


“ Such strength the will reveal’d had given 
This holy pair, such influxes of grace, 
That to their solitary resting-place 
They brought the peace of heaven. 
Yea all around was hallowed! Danger, fear, 
Nor thought of evil ever entered here. 
A charm was on the leopard when he came 
Within the circle of that mystic glade ; 
Submiss he crouch’d before the heavenly maid, 
And offered to her touch his speckled side ; 
Or with arch'd baek erect and bending head, 
And eyes half-clos’d for pleasure, would he stand, 
Courting the pressure of her gentle hand. 


“ Trampling his path through wood and brake, 
And canes which crackling fall before his way, 
And tassel-grass, whose silvery feathers play 
O’ertopping the young trees, 
On comes the elephant, to slake 
His thirst at noon in yon pellucid springs. 
Lo, from his trunk uptarn'd, aloft he flings 
The grateful shower ; and now 
Plucking the broad-leav’d bough 
Of yonder plane, with waving motion slow, 
Fanning the languid air, 
He moves it too and fro. 
But when that form of beauty meets his sight, 
The trunk its undulating motion stops, 
From his forgetful hold the plane-branch drops, 
Reverent he kneels, and lifts his rational eyes 
To her as if in prayer ; 
And when she pours her angel voice in song, 
Entranced he listens to the thrilling notes, 
Till his strong temples, bath’d with sudden dews, 
Their fragrance of delight and love diffuse. 


“Lo! as the voice melodious floats around, 
The antelope draws near, 
The tigress leaves her toothless cubs to hear, 
The snake comes gliding from the secret brake, 
Himself in fascination forced along 
By that enchanting song ; 
The antic monkeys whose wild gambols late, 
When not a breeze wav'd the tall jungle-grass, 
Shook the whole wood, are hush’d, and silently 
Hang on the claster’d trees. 
All things in wonder and delight are still ; 
Only at times the nightingale is heard, 
Not that in emulous skill that sweetest bird 
Her rival strain would try, 
A mighty songster, with the maid to vie ; 
She only bore her part in powerful sympathy. 
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“ Well might they thus adore that heavenly -naid ! 
For never nymph of mountain,” 
Or grove, or lake, or fountain, 
With a diviner presence fill’d the shade. 
No idle ornaments deface 
Her natural grace, 
Mask-spot, nor sandal-streak, nor scarlet stain, 
Ear-drop nor chain, nor arm nor ankle-ring, 
Nor trinketry on front, or neck, or breast, 
Marring the perfect form ; she seem'd a thing 
Of Heaven's prime uncorrupted work, a child 
Of early nature undefil'd. 
A daugliter of the years of innocence 
And therefore all things lov’d her. When she stood 
Beside the glassy pool, the fish, that flies 
Quick as an arrow from all other eyes, 
Hover’d to gaze on her. The mother bird, 
When Kailyal’s steps she heard, 
Sought not to tempt her from her secret nest, 
But hastening to the dear retreat would fly 
To meet and welcome her benignant eye.” 


Delighted reader! to whom but snatches, or 
stray glimpses of Southey’s inspirations have 
hitherto been known, thou may’st perchance have 
seen bits and pieces of the above description 
quoted in some scores of the more popular of 
our thousand and one periodicals. And you may 
have admired them as you might half a foot of 
canvass cut off the corner of a picture by some 
Goth, or out of its very heart. “Specimens of 
the Living Poets!” We have seen such collec- 
tions, we think, for the use of schools. Sen- 
tences are generally, though not always, printed 
pretty entire, but few paragraphs are so fortunate ; 
and the impression left on the mind of the pupil 
who may have attained his or her teens is, that 
the living poets are all idiots. The Quarterly 
Reviews (they have lately improved in this re- 
spect, though they might all “ thole amends’) 
used to stop short in their quotations long before 
the close of any sweeping sentence of numerous 
verse with “ linked sweetness long drawn out,” 
so that the effect on the ear, and mind, and tem- 
per, of the reader was like that which you may 
imagine might be caused on those of a lover of 
instrumental music by some fiend in human form 
knocking the kit from the shoulder of some 
famous fiddler—at the critical moment when he 
had run his fingers up to within an inch of the 
bridge, and was about to give the world assurance 
of a shake that would have eternised his name on 
earth. Southey has suffered severely from this 
system. There is, as we have said, a notion that 
he is very diffuse ; and as the editors of elegant 
extracts cannot afford room for the whole of such 
a passage, as we for example have quoted, they 
cut it into shreds, and then insert the shortest as 
a specimen of the Laureate. 

How complete the picture in all its fair = 
portions! Never again on this earth is Kailyal 
to be seen by her father so happy—and therefore 
it is that the poet lavishes all loveliness on her 
and on the scene she beautifies! But how can 
she have the heart to be so happy, and her father 
all the while enduring his curse? That he may 
be able to endure it, since he is excommunicated 
from death. It is her duty to be happy, not 
merely to seem so: for there must be no deceit 
praetised on the miserable, by those who love 











them—the pity of the pure-hearted for the strong- 
souled must be serene as that of the dewy’ but 
unclouded skies. The fire in Ladurlad’s heart 
and brain would more intensely burn were he to 
suspect that his Kailyal was playing him false in 
dance and song, and that she had not obeyed the 
commands of himself, of nature, and of heaven, 
to be in her own heart, as well as before his eyes, 
blest as the bird of paradise hovering ever on un- 
wearied wings. 

The cane-bower is broken in upon, and Kailyal 
carried off by the foul priests of the temple of Jaga- 
Naut, butshe isrescued by her father, wie engages 
in many perilous adventures, and is empowered to 
achieve them all by his curse. In this part of the 
poem, Mr. Southey displays in prodigious splen- 
dour his genius for description of the wild and 
wonderful ; nor is Kailyal often out of sight, ever 
out of mind : acting always like herself, as Words- 
worth says of Emmeline (of whom anon) in the 
White Doe of Rylstone, by time and faith 

“ Uplifted to the purest sky 
Of undisturbed humanity.” 
Will no painter dare to show us by his art any 
one of these pictures ? Ladurlad and Kailyal on 
the yellow shore, gazing on the wondrous city of 
Baly submerged in the sea—while of its ancient 
towers 

“Their golden summits in the noon-day light 

Shone o’er the dark-green deep that rolled between ; 
For domes, and pinnacles, and spires were seen 
Peering above the sea—a mournful sight. 
Well might the sad beholder ween from thence 
What works of wonder the devouring wave 
Had swallowed there, when monuments so brave 
Bore record of their old magnificence. 
And on the sandy shore, beside the verge 
Of ocean, here and there, a rock-hewn fane 
Resisted in its strength the surf and surge 
That on their deep foundations beat in vain. 
In solitude the ancient temples stood, 
Once resonant with instrument and song, 
And solemn dance of festive multitude, 
Now as the weary ages pass along, 
Hearing no voice, save of the ocean flood, 
Which roars for ever on the restless shores; 
Or, visiting their solitary caves, 
The lonely sound of winds, that moan around 
Accordant to the melancholy waves !” 
Turner! darest thou not face such city and such 
sea? Martin! recoilest thou from the vastness 
of those water shadows? Into those awful 
abysses Ladurlad descends to release the Glen- 
doveer from his imprisonment among their ancient 
sepultures. For seven days and nights he is in 
the depths—and for seven days and nights Kail- 
yal is onthe shore. Etty! there you may 


“ Behold upon the sand 

A lovely maiden in the moonlight stand. 
The land-breeze lifts her locks of jet, 

The waves around her polished ankles play, 
Her bosom with the salt sea-spray is wet ; 
Her arms are crost, unconsciously, to fold 

That bosom from the cold, 
While, statue like, she seems her watch to keep, 


” 


Gazing intently on the restless deep! 
Omitting much, we come now to the descent 





of Kehama, who is suddenly smitten with desire 
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for Kailyal, and speaking for her sake compla- 
cently to Ladurlad, who, he says, like himself 
has been doing the work of destiny, concludes 
with these words, “I take away thy curse” and it 


“So rapidly his torments were departed 


“ Then turning to the maid, the rajah cried, 


Well might the maiden shudder to be wooed by 
such a lover, yet the man-almighty might have 
won the haughtiest of earth’s fairest queens. For 


“ High-fated one !” he cries, “ ascend the subject 
sky, and sit on the Swerga throne a queen by 
Kehama’s side. 
nature upon thy brain in branching veins, that 
thou and I, alone of human kind, are doomed to 
drink the Amreeta-drink divine of immortality !” 


Kehama then bids Ladurlad counsel bis daughter, 
or again he will feel the curse. 
swer is sublime. 


These lines are worthy of being written in letters 
of gold; say, rather, (for gold rusts,) engraven 
deep in granite, or in marble—and marble in its 
delicate beaut 
tal, nor moulders it, as many think, in storms— 
on front of metropolitan temple, in whose heart, 
on Sabbaths, and days held holy, at stated hours, 
“gins blow the mighty organ.” 


with his hand, and vanished through the sky. 


gone ! 


That at the sudden ease he started, 
As with a shock, and to his head 
His hands up-fled, 
As if he felt through every failing limb 
The power and sense of life forsaking him. 


O virgia, above all of mortal birth 
Favoured slike in beauty and in worth, 
And in the glories of thy destiny, 
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Now let thy happy heart exult with pride, 
For fate hath chosen thee 
To be Kehama’s bride, 
To be the queen of heaven and earth, 
And of whatever worlds beside 
Infinity may hide.” 


“ Had laid his terrors by 

And gazed upon the maid. 

Pride could not quit his eye, 
Nor that remorseless nature from his front 
Depart; yet whoso had beheld him then 
Had felt some admiration mixed with dread, 

And might have said 

That sure he seem'd to be the king of men ; 
Less than the greatest that he could not be, 
Who carried in his port such might and majesty.” 


It is written by all-knowing 


“ O, never—never, father ! Kailyal cried !” 
The father’s an- 


“She needeth not my counsel, he replied, 

And idly, —_ dost thou reason thus 

Of destiny! For though all other things 
Were subject to the starry influencings, 
And bowed submissive to thy tyranny, 

The virtuous heart and resolute will are free. 
Thus in their wisdom did the gods decree, 

When they created man. Let come what will, 
This is our rock of strength ; in every ill, 
Sorrow, oppression, pain, and agony, 
The spirit of the good is unsubdued, 

And, suffer as they may, they triumph still.” 


seems almost as if it were immor- 


hat did the man almighty ? He cursed them 


Ladurlad’s brain and heart are again on fire—and 


Kailyal is a leper ! 


“ The rajah, scattering curses as he rose, 
Soar’d to the Swerga, and resum'd his throne. 
Not for his own redoubled agony, 
Which now through heart and brain, 
With renovated pain, 
Rush’d to its seat, Ladurlad breathes that groan. 
That groan is for his child ; he groan’d to see 
The lovely one defiled with leprosy, 
Which as the enemy vindictive fled, 
O’er all her frame with quick contagion spread. 
She, wondering at events so passing strange, 
And fill’d with hope and fear, 
And joy-to see the tyrant disappear, 
And glad expectance of her Glendoveer, 
Peiceiv'’d not in herself the hideous change. 
His burning pain, she thought, had forced the groan 
Her father breath’d ; his agonies alone 
Were present to her mind ; she claspt his knees, 
Wept for his curse, and did not feel her own. 


“ Nor when she saw her plague, did her heart, 
True to itself, even for a moment fail. 
Ha, rajah! with disdainful smile she cries, 
Mighty and wise and wicked as thou art, 
Still thy blind vengeance acts a friendly part. 
Shall I not thank thee for this scurf and scale 
Of dire deformity, whose loathsomeness, 
Surer than panoply of strongest mail, 
Arms me against all foes ! O better so, 
Better such foul disgrace, 
Than that this innocent face 
Should tempt thy wooing! That I need not dread, 
Nor ever impious foe 
Will offer outrage now, nor farther woe 
- Will beauty draw on my unhappy head; 
Safe through the unholy world may Kailyal go. 


“ Her face in virtuous pride 
Was lifted to the skies, 
As him and his poor vengeance she defied ; 


But earthward, when she ceased, she turn’d her eyes, 


As if she sought to hide 
The tear which in her own despite would rise. 
Did then the thought of her own Glendoveer 
Call forth that natural tear ; 
Was it a woman's fear, 
A thought of earthly love, which troubled her ; 
Like yon thin cloud amid the moonlight sky 
That flits before the wind, 
And leaves no trace behind, 

The womanly pang past over Kailyal’s mind. 
This is a loathsome sight to human eye, 
Half-shrinking at herself, the maiden thought, 

Will it be so to him? O surely not! 
The immortal powers, who see 
Through the poor wrappings of mortality, 
Behold the soul, the beautiful soul within, 
Exempt from age and wasting malady, 
And undeforin'd, wiile pure and free from sin. 
This is a loathsome sight to human eye, 
But not to eyes divine, 
Ereenia, son of heaven, oh not to thine! 


“ The wrongful thought of fear, the womanly pain 

Had past away, her heart was calm again. 

She rais’d her head, expecting now to see 

The Glendoveer appear ; 
Where hath he fled, quoth she, 

That he should tarry now? O had she known 

Whither the adventurous son of heaven was flown, 
Strong as her spirit was, it had not borne 








The awful thought, nor dar’d to hope for his return.” 
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The father and the fated maid and that heroic 





And whither had flown the Glendoveer? To 
regions beyond the reach of thought, where sits 
on his throne Seeva, the alone, the inaccessible ! 
Faith hath given him power to pierce the golden 
firmament ‘that closes all within.”— 


“ By strong desire through all he makes his way, 
Till Seeva’s seat appears—behold Mount Calasay !” 


Many mysteries he sees; and in the midst of 
them, and as they are all melting away, and him- 
self sinking down in utter darkness that has sud- 
denly fallen on “ insufferable bright,” he hears a 
voice within him, the indubitable word of him to 
whom all secrets are known, 


“Go, i who suffer, go to Yamen’s throne. 
e hath the remedy for every woe ; 
He setteth right whate’er is wrong below.” 


Precipitate but imperceptible was the fall of 
Ereenia from the heaven of heavens. When, 
coming within the mundane sphere, he felt that 
earth was nigh, the Glendoveer expanded his 
azure wings, and sloping down the sky, on the 
spot from whence he had soared aloft, is again on 
his feet. 


“ Kailyal advanced to meet him, 
Not moving now as she was wont to greet him, 
Joy in her eye and in her eager pace ; 
With a calm smile of melancholy pride 
She met him now, and, turning half aside, 
Her warning hand repell’d the dear embrace. 
Strange things, Ereenia, have befallen us here, 
The virgin said ; the almighty man hath read 
The lines, which, traced by nature on my brain 
There to the gifted eye 
Make all my fortunes plain, 
Mapping the mazes of futurity. 
He sued for peace, for it is written there 
That I with him the Amreeta cup must share ; 
Wherefore he bade me come, and by his side 
Sit on the Swerga-throne, his equal bride. 
I need not tell thee what reply was given ; 
My heart, the sure interpreter of heaven, 
His impious words belied. 
Thou seest his poor revenge! So having said, 
One look she glanced upon her leprous stain 
Indignantly, and shook 
Her head in calm disdain. 


“O maid of soul divine ! 
O more than ever dear, 
And more than ever mine, 
Replied the Glendoveer ; 
He hath not read, be sure, the mystic ways 
Of fate ; almighty as he is, that maze 
Hath mock’d his fallible sight. 
Said he the Amreeta-cup ? So far aright 
The evil one may see ; for fate displays 
Her hidden things in part, in part conceals, 
Baffling the wicked eye 
Alike with what she hides and what reveals, 
When with unholy purpose it would pry 
Into the secrets of futurity. 
So may it be permitted him to see 
Dimly the inscrutable decree ; 
For to the world below, 
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spirit now journey together for many a day along 
the dreary road that leads to the dread abodes of 
Yamen. They finally find themselves on the 
remotest bound of earth, where it is girded by the 
outer ocean. Ocean is it, or but an unimaginable 
abyss? And in a creek a vessel! 





“ Strange vessel sure it seemed to be, 
And all unfit for such wild sea! 

For through its yawning side the wave 
Was oozing in ; the mast was frail, 
And old and torn its only sail. 
How shall that crazy vessel brave 
The billows that in wild commotion 

For ever roar and rave ? 

How hope to cross the dreadful ocean, 
O’er which eternal shadows dwell, 
Whose secrets none return to tell!” 


The travellers fear to enter; but as with reluc- 
tant feet they linger on the strand, and for sake 
of Kailyal, hangs back the Glendoveer— 


“ Aboard! aboard ! 
An awful voice, that left no choice, 
Sent forth its stern command. 
Aboard! aboard ! 
The travellers hear that voice in fear, 
And breathe to heaven an inward prayer, 
And take their seats in silence there.” 


Self-hoisted seem the sails, by invisible hands 
are let slip the cables of that fated ship, the land 
breeze rustles throngh her shrouds; leaving the 
living light of day, she stands out to sea with a fair 
wind to the world’s end, and crazy as she seems 
to be, she is swifter than any arrow. 


“ And they have left behind 
The raging billows and the roaring wind, 
The storm, the darkness, and all mortal fears, 
And lo! another light 
To guide their way appears, 
The light of other spheres.” 


All is bright above and below—all is still. Not 
in sunshine sails the ship—nor in moonshine— 
nor are there any stars. All they know is that 


they have reached the light of other spheres. 
And that light is holy, for from Ladurlad’s heart 
and brain the curse is gone, and Kailyal no more 
is a leper. 


“ He feels again 
Fresh as in youth’s fair morning, and the maid 
Hath lost her leprous stain. 
The mighty one hath no dominion here, 
Starting she cried ; O happy, happy hour 
We are beyond his power! 
Then raising to the Glendoveer, 


With heavenly beauty bright, her angel face, 
Turned not reluctant now, and met his dear embrace !” 


The ship reaches its destined shore; and the 


travellers pass through many sights of woe ere 
they reach the edge of the gulf in which is the 
road that leads to Padalon. 
Kailyal’s lips were blanched with dread? That 


What wonder if 


Where Yamen guards the Amrecta, we must go ; she clasped the neck of the Glendoveer, and clos- 


Thus Seeva hath exprest his will, even he 

The holiest hath ordain’d it ; there, he saith, 
All wrongs shall be redrest 

By Yamen, by the righteous power of death.” 


ing her eyes hid her face on his breast? Even 
Ladurlad is astonished by the sounds and sighs of 
woe ; for Yamen’s ministrant demons are for ever 
ascending from that gulf to drag down the ghosts 
of the wicked ; and full of shrieks for ever is the 
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mouth of hell. The Glendoveer tells Ladurlad 
that for a little while he must be alone, till he 
has borne his daughter down and placed her safe- 
ly by the throne of him who keeps the gates of 
Padalon. 


“ Then taking Kailyal in his arms, he said. 
Be of good heart, beloved ; it is I 
Who bear thee. Saying this, his wings he spread, 
Sprang upward in the sky, and pois’d his flight, 
Then plunged into the gulf, and sought the world of 
night.” 


And now they are at the southern gate of Pada- 
lon; and alighting there, Ereenia lays Kailyal 
at the feet of Neroodi, one of the eight janitors; 
for so many doors hath the place of doom. 
“ And who and what art thou?” cried Neroodi ; 
“ and why, O son of light! now that Yamen trem- 
bles on his throne, bringst thou this mortal maid 
to our forlorn abodes ?” 


“ Fitter for her, [ ween, the Swerga bowers 


”” 


And sweet society of heavenly powers ! 


“Lord of the gate!” replied the Glendoveer, “ we 
come obedient to the will of fate.” Ereenia then 
intrusts Kailyal to Neroodi’s care, while he reas- 
cends to bear down her father. 


“ Then quoth he to the maid, 
Be of good cheer, my Kailyal! dearest dear, 
In faith subdue thy dread, 
Anon I shall be here. So having said, 
Aloft with vigorous bound, the Glendoveer 
Sprung in celestial might, 
And soaring up in spiral circles, wound 
His indefatigable flight. 


“ But, as he thus departed, 
The maid, who at Neroodi’s feet was lying, 
Like one entranced or dying, 
Recovering strength from sudden terror, started ; 
And gazing after him with streining sight, 
And straining arms she stood, 
As if in attitude 
To win him back from flight. 
Yes, she had shaped his name 
For utterance, to recall and bid him stay, 
Nor leave her thus alone ; but virtuous shame 
Represt the unbidden sounds upon their way ; 
And calling faith to aid, 
Even in this fearful hour, the pious maid 
Collected courage, till she seem'd to be 
Calm and in hope, such power had piety. 
Before the giant keeper of the gate 
She crost hor patient arms, and at his feet, 
Prepared to meet 
The awful will of fate with equal mind, 
She took her seat resign’d. 


“ Even the stern trouble of Neroodi’s brow 
Relax'd as he beheld the valiant maid. 
Hope, long unfelt till now, 

Rose in his heart reviving, and a smile 
Dawn'd in his brightening countenance, the while 
He gaz’d on her with wonder and delight. 
The blessing of the powers of Padalon, 
Virgin, be on thee! cried the admiring god; 
And blessed be the hour that gave thee birth, 
Daughter of earth, 

For thoa to this forlorn abode hast brought 
Hope, who too long hath been a stranger here, 
And surely for no lamentable lot, 
Nature, who erreth not, 





To thee that heart of fortitude hath given, 
Those eyes of purity, that face of love: 
If thou beest not the inheritrix of heaven, 
There is no truth above. 


“Thus as Neroodi spake, his biow severe 
Shone with an inward joy; for sure, he thought, 
When Seeva sent so fair a creature here, 

In this momentous hour, 

Ere long the world’s deliverance would be wrought, 
And Padalon escape the rajah’s power. 

With pious mind the maid, in humble guise 
Inclin’e, received his blessing silently, 

And rais’d her grateful eyes 
A moment, then again 
Abas’d therm at his presence. Hark! on high 
The sound of coming wings! . . her anxious ears 
Have caught the distant sound. Ereenia brings 
His burthen down! Upstarting from her seat, 
How joyfully she rears 
Her eager head! and scarce upon the ground 
Ladurlad’s giddy feet their footing found, 
When, with her trembling hand, she claspt him round. 
No word of greeting, 

Nor other sign of joy at that strange meeting. 
Expectant of their fate, 

Silent, and hand in hand, 

Before the infernal gate, 

Tho father and his heavenly daughter stand.” 


The Glendoveer commands the lord of the gate 
to direct them their way to the throne of Yamen; 
and Neroodi calls on Carmala to bring forth his 
chariot. But before they ascend—- 


“Then Carmala brought forth two mantles, white 
As the swan’s breast, and bright as mountain snow, 
When from the wintry sky 
The sun, late-rising, shines upon the height, 
And rolling vapours fill the vale below. 

Not without pain the unaccustom’d sight 
That brightness could sustain; 

For neither mortal stain, 

Nor parts corruptible, remain, 

Nor aught that time could touch, or force destroy, 
In that pure web whereof the robes were wrought; 
So long had it in ten-fold fires been tried, 
And blanch’d, and to that brightness purified. 

Apparel’d thus, alone, 
Children of earth, Neroodi cried, 
In safety may ye pass to Yamen’s throne. 
Thus only can your living flesh and blood 
Endure the passage of the fiery flood. 


“ Of other frame, O son of heaven, art thou! 
Yet hast thou now to go 
Through regions which 7 heavenly mould will try. 
Glories unutterably bright, I know, 

And beams intense of empyrean light, 
Thine eye divine can bear: but fires of woe, 
The sight of torments, and the ery 
Of absolute despair, 

Might not these things dismay thee on thy flight, 
And thy strong pennons flag and fail thee there? 
Trust not thy wings, celestial though thou art; 
Nor thy good heart, which horror might assail 
And pity quail, 

Pity in these abodes of no avail; 

But take thy seat this mortal pair beside, 
And Carmala the infernal car will guide, 

Go, and may happy end your way betide! 

So as he spake, the self-mov'd car roll’d on, 

And lo! they pass the gate of Padalon. 


“ Pois’d on a single wheel, it moved along, 
Instinct with motion ; by what wondrous skill 
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Compact, no human tongue could tell, 
Nor human wit devise; but on that wheel 
Moving or still, 

As if an inward life sustain’d its weight, 
Supported, stood the car of miracle.” 


This car has been childishly laughed at as child- 
ish, because it has but one wheel, as if imagina- 
tion cared about mechanics, and yet their laws 
are not violated by that invention. The mira- 
cle 1s specious; even as across the bridge that 
spanned the wide gulf of fire girding the realms of 
Padalon: a single rib of steel “keen as the 
edge of keenest seymitar,” shot like a meteor the 
infernal car. 


“At sight of Carmala, 
On either side the giant guards divide, 
And give the chariot way. 
Up yonder winding road it rolls alung, 
Swift as the bittern soars on spiral wing, 
And lo! the palace of the infernal king !” 


What bard hath best sung of hell? Homer, or 
Virgil, or Dante, or Milton? Is there any other 
hell to be compared for a moment with the hell of 
the Hebrews ? 

Southey’s Padalon on the whole is a fearful 
lace ; yet sometimes it appears but a “ painted 
ell.” We then admire the imagination of the 

poet ; we cease to shudder at what is but a picture. 
Not so, however, on such sights as this— 


“Far other light than that of day there shone 
Upon the travellers, entering Padalon. 
They, too, in darkness entered on their way, 
But, far before the car, 

A glow, as of a fiery furnace light, 

Filled all before them. "Twas a light which made 
Darkness itself appear 
A thing of comfort, and the sight, dismayed, 
Shrunk inward from the molten atmosphere.” 


That is sublime, and so is this 


“Aloft the brazen turrets shone 
In the red light of Padalon, 
And on the walls between, 
Dark moving, the infernal guards were seen, 
Gigantic demons pacing to and fro; 

Who ever and anon, 
Spreading their crimson pennons, plunged below, 
Faster to rivet down the Asura’s chains !” 


Wild is the din of punishment that through it 
breaks, 
“ Like thunder heard through all the warring winds, 
The dreadful name Kehama! still they rave. 
Hasten and save! 

Now—now, deliverer, now, Kehama, now! 
Earthly almighty, wherefore tarriest thou ! 
How fearfully to Kailyal’s ear it came !” 


And Kehama comes! Yamen falls from his 
sepulchral throne 
“ His neck beneath the conquering rajah's feet, 
Who on the marble tomb 
Had his triumphal seat.” 


“Who are ye who bear the golden throne, 
tormented there ?” and each of the three burning 
statues declares the guilt now punished by eternal 
pain. Bring forth the Amreeta, 
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and the tomb, rent asunder, discloses a huge 
anatomy, who 


“ Puts forth his bony and gigantic arm, 
And gave the Amrecta to the rajah’s hand.” 


He drinks, “and the dreadful liquor works the 
will of fate.’ He glows like molten ore, doomed 
thus to live and burn eternally. 


“ The fiery three, 
Beholding him, set up a fiendish cry, 
A song of jabilec: 
Come, brother, come! they sung; too long 
We in our torments have expected thee ; 
Come, brother, come! henceforth we bear no more 
The unequal weight; come, brother, we are four! 


“ Vain his almightiness, for miglitier pain 
Subdued all power ; pain ruled supreme alonc. 
And yielding to the bony hand 
The unemptied cup, he mov'd toward the throne, 
And at the vacant corner took his stead. 
Behold the golden throne at length complete, 
And Yamen silently ascends the judgment-seat. 


“ For two alone, of all mankind, to me 
The Amreeta-cup was given, 
Then said the anatomy ; 
The man hath drank, the woman’s turn is next. 
Come, Kailyal, come, receive thy doom, 
And do the will of heaven? 
Wonder, and fear, and awe, at once perplext 
The mortal maiden’s heart, bat over all 
Hope rose triumphant. With a trembling hand, 
Obedient to his call, 
She took the fated cup, and, lifting up 
Her eyes, where holy tears began to swell, 
Is it not your command, 
Ye heavenly powers? as on her knees she fell, 
The pious virgin cried ; 
Ye know my innocent will, my heart sincere, 
Ye govern all things still, 
And wherefore should I fear ! 


“She said, and drank. The eye of mercy beam’d 
Upon the maid: a cloud of fragrance steam’d 
Like incense smoke, as all her mortal frame 
Dissolved beneath the potent agency 
Of that mysterious draught; such quality, 
From her pure touch, the fated cup partook. 
Like one entranced she knelt, 
Feeling her body melt 
Till all but what was heavenly passed away : 
Yet still she felt 
Her spirit strong within her, the same heart, 
With the same loves, and all her heavenly part, 
Unchanged, and ripen'd to such perfect state, 
In this miraculous birth, as here on earth, 
Dinily our holiest hopes anticipate. 


Mine! mine! with rapturous joy Ereenia eried, 
Immortal now, and yet not more divine ; 
Mine, mine. . . . for ever mine! 
The immortal maid replied, 
For ever, ever, thine! 


“Then Yamen said, O thou to whom, by fate, 
Alone of all mankind, this lot is given, 
Daughter of earth, but now the child of heaven, 
Go with thy heavenly mate. 
Partaker now of his immortal bliss ; 
Go to the Swerga Bowers, 
And there recall the hours 
Of endless happiness. 


“ But that sweet angel, for she still retain'’d 
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Her human loves and human piety, 
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As if reluctant at the god's commands, 
Linger’d, with anxious eye 
Upon her father fix’d, and spread her hands 
Toward him wistfully. 
Go! Yamen cried, nor cast that look behind 
Upon Ladurlad at this parting hour, 
For thou shalt find him in thy mother’s bower. 


“ The car, as Carmala his word obey’d, 
Mov’'d on, and bore away the maid, 
While from the golden throne the lord of death 
With love benignant, on Ladurlad smil'd, 
And gently on his head his blessing laid. 
As sweetly as a child, 
Whorn neither thought disturbs nor care encumbers, 
Tir'd with long play, at close of summer day, 
Lies down and slumbers, 
Even thus as sweet a boon of sleep partaking, 
By Yamen blest, Ladurlad sunk to rest. 
Blessed that sleep! more blessed was the waking ! 
For on that night a heavenly morning broke, 
The light of heaven was round him when he woke, 
And in the Swerga, in Yedillian’s bower, 
All whom he lov’d he met to part no more.” 





From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
KOSCIUSZKO. 

Thaddaus Kosciuszko, nach seinem dffentlichen und 
hauslichen leben geschildert, von Karl Fualkenstein, 
Coéniglich. Suachsischem Bibliothekar, &c. §&c. Thad- 
deus Kosciuszko, delineated in his public and domestic 
life, by Charles Falkenstein, Royal Saxon Librarian, 
&c. &c.) 8vo. Leipzig, 1834. 


There is in the Polish character a something 
of barbaric splendour and rudeness, of the very 
spirit of orientalism, mingled with European edu- 
cation aad refinement, an ardour of patriotic 
valour alloyed by versatility,—both no doubt 
heightened, if not produced, by the strange, ex- 
citing, or rather distracting constitution of the old 
and truly republican monarchy of Poland,—com- 
bined with such a gay, light, mirthful gallantry 
—whence the Poles were once termed the French 
of the north—that all blending together, give the 
nation a peculiar hold upon the imagination. 
Then, although the history of Poland is but little 
known to the general reader, what is known 
breathes a tone of romance, yet further enhancing 
the effect of those qualities with which it so well 
harmonises. Nor has this tone of romance in 
actual life even now faded, however sadly or 
harshly coloured in later years by those reverses, 
that desolation, and ruin, which, in some mea- 
sure, originated in the very qualities we have 
enumerated. No! never, even in these our utili- 
tarian days, has Polish romance been deadened 
into the cold common-place of modern philoso- 
phic civilisation. 

The interest which this gallant and vivacious, 
but somewhat fickle nation, is certain to awaken 
in every breast, has within the last few years 
been wonderfully augmented and enlivened by 
the fearful struggle, more nobly and generously 
than judiciously audacious, in which they have 
been engaged against the northern colossus, with 
whose overwhelming might they had already 
been proved utterly unable to cope, even when 
they themselves were still a nation, and when that 
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colossus was not yet further strengthened by pro- 
vinces torn from Sweden, Persia, and Turkey, as 
well as by a large portion of their own territories. 
The Poles were no doubt unwise, we have already 
said so, in rising against Russia; but even the 
extravagant temerity of enthusiastic patriotism 
and love of liberty kindles a sympathetic glow in 
the heart, whilst the calculating despondency of 
selfish prudence is approved with feelings more 
akin to dislike than to indifference. And if, as 
we doubt there is but too much reason to appre- 
hend, that rash insurrection, which has deprived 
Poland of even the poor shadow of nationality 
restored to her by the congress of Vienna, was 
instigated by the liberal party, as they proudly 
style «eatin B., in France and England, if this 
same party—from a cautious fear of provoking 
either the active enmity of Russia, or the equally 
formidable active hostility of the tax-payers at 
home—afterwards left the Poles whom they had 
instigated to insurrection, to perish unaided,—if, 
we say, England has thus even in the remotest 
degree co-operated in the final annihilation of 
Poland, although a bitter and remorseful shame 
must rob our sympathy of the pleasing self-satis- 
faction usually blending with and sweetening 
that emotion—those very painful feelings must 
needs deepen our sympathy in every thing rela- 
tive to a country, once, under her great Sobieski, 
the deliverer of Austria, perhaps of Europe, from 
Turkish bondage. 

Touched with sympathies such as these, com- 
bined with a desire to institute a comparison be- 
tween the struggle and the disasters of 1794, and 
those of 1831, we took up Falkenstein’s Life of 
Kosciuszko, which, though originally published 
some few years ago, has, from feelings im a great 
measure analogous to our own, been lately re- 
printed with additions and corrections. Our main 
object in opening the volume was disappointed. 
Of the political condition of Poland prior to the 
new constitution, or even to the year 1794, of the 
circumstances which immediately produced the 
insurrection, and led to the final partition of the 
remnant of the kingdom then left, the author tells 
us no more than is actually indispensable to the 
intelligibility of Kosciuszko’s share in the trans- 
actions of those unhappy times; and for this re- 
serve he assigns a reason more satisfactory we 
trust to himself than it is likely to be to his readers. 
He says in his preface :— 


“The narrow limits of biography do not allow of a 
regular development of the origin, progress, and final 
catastrophe of that insurrection, in which oppressed Po- 
land was compelled to seek her last hope of deliverance. 
It will not therefore excite surprise that no more is said 
of the revoiution than what, as being the result of Kos- 
ciuszko’s ‘influence is absolutely necessary to place his 
mode of thinking and acting in the proper light.” 

But must not the professionally distrustful 
critic suspect that this development may be pur- 
posely reserved, with other matters, for the new 
work which the author soon afterwards tells us 
that he meditates ? 


“ The rise and growth of the Polish kin 


together 
with the delineation of the characters ir greatest 


their 


kings, are reserved for a new historical work.” 
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The life of a man who owes his celebrity to 
his having been the leader and instigator of his 
countrymen in a desperate and splendid although 
unsuccessful attempt to maintain or recover the 
independence of their common country, seems to 
be so inextricably involved with the history of 
that country, at Least during the period of his 
Own activity, that, upon reading the first of these 
passages we were about to throw aside the volume 
with a sneer at its absurd plan, but the charm 
which resides in the mere name of every martyr 
to liberty tempted us forward ; and although, as 
we read on, the author did not greatly rise in our 
estimation, we still read on, and now are glad 
that we did so. Nor, we think, will our readers 
be otherwise than pleased when we shall have 
imparted to them a sketch, although but little 
political, of the life of this eminent public man. 
In fact what we have said of the Polish nation 
applies with peculiar force to the nation’s cham- 
pion, Kosciuszko. His whole life is a romance, 
and as such really quite refreshing in these 
matter-of-fact days of steam-engines, rail-roads, 
and compendious compilations of cheap litera- 
ture. 

Of this romance, the Polish insurrection against 
Russian ascendency forms scarcely a volume; a 
few chapters merely, or an act or two of the great 
drama: and, perhaps, not the least extraordinary 
of its features is, that Kosciuszko should have 
become so decidedly a public character, so tho- 
roughly the idol of his country, the one man 
without whom resistance was impossible, whilst 
so very short a period of his life was dedicated to 
the active service of his country, at least in any 
prominently public character. The insurrection 
of which he was the leader was put down in less 
than a year, and prior to that, he had little oppor- 
tunity to signalise himself at home except in one 
battle. 

Our sketch of his adventurous life must be pre- 
faced by a few words concerning the qualifica- 
tions of his present biographer. ie appears that 
Falkenstein, as a youth, was intimately acquaint- 
ed with Kosciuszko during the last years of his 
life, from the circumstance of his (Falkenstein’s) 
being the chosen associate uf one of the young 
Zeltners, in whose family the exiled veteran in 
his declining years resided, and by whom he was 
most tenderly revered and cherished. From 
Kosciuszko’s own lips Falkenstein thus heard 
many details, many incidents of his early and 
eventful career; others he learned from the Zelt- 
ners ; and yet more he gathered from those Poles, 
whether exiles or Russian subjects, to whom his 
connection with the venerated patriot introduced 
him. He thus seems particularly well calculated 
to give those slight or familiar anecdotes to which 
biography owes its chief fascination, and the re- 
gular historical web into which these are to be 
interwoven he professes to have derived from a 
variety of publications upon Kosciuszko and Po- 
land in almost every living language. Did his 
talent for arrangement and composition equal his 
diligence in collecting materials, and his honest 
zeal for his hero, we could have desired no better 
biographer. We shall endeavour in our sketch 


disproportion between the former and the latter 
qualities. 

Thaddeus Kosciuszko was a Luthuanian, and 
born in the year 1746, according to Falkenstein. 
We wish he had given his authority for this date, 
imasmuch as other writers place Kosciuszko’s 
birth in 1756, and some circumstances in his life 
rather tend to render this last the more probable 
epoch. He was the only son of Casimir Kosci- 
uszko, a nobleman, but of the class denominated 
the lesser nobility, of which the most that can 
possibly be predicated is, that it may perhaps an- 
swer to the English small squirearchy, though 
we are not very sure whether it approach not 
nearer to our yeomanry, since we are told that— 


“ Only by the clear judgment and unwearied diligence 
with which he constantly applied himself to agricultural 
improvement, could he augment his income sufficiently 
to support himself, with his wife, Thaddeus, and two 
younger daughters, in comfort and respectability. * * * 
Through the instrumentality of this noble friend, (Prince 
Adam Czartoryski, ander whom Casimir Kosciuszko had 
served in his youth,) the father, whose indigence pre- 
vented his either paying instructers for his children at 
home, or sending them to school, obtained admission for 
Thaddeus into the cadet institution which King Stanis- 
laus Poniatowski had recently established at Warsaw.” 


By those means of instruction, for which he 
was thus indebted to the honourable patronage of 
friendship, and to the wise liberality of the well- 
meaning, although unhappily feeble-minded king, 
the youthful Thaddeus laboured, with a diligence 
well nigh unexampled, to profit. We are assured, 
upon the authority of one of his brother cadets, 
that— 

“Sach was Koseiuszko’s ardour for the acqaisition of 
knowledge, that, in order to make sure of rising at three 
o'clock every morning, he commissioned the stove-heater 
to wake him by pulling a string, of which one end was 
tied about his arm, while the other passed out ander the 
door of his room. If, when sitting up late at his writing 
table, sleep overpowered him before he had completed 
his day’s task, he kept himself awake by either putting 
his feet into cold water or repeatedly bathing his fore- 
head and neck. 

“ His favourite studies were now, as they had been in 
early childhood in his father’s house, mathematics and 
history ; and the — of his imagination for 
every thing elevated, probably led him to anticipate the 
fair fruits that these studies would produce during his 
future career..... Such was the esteem he inspired, 
that he was one of the twelve youths selected by the pro- 
fessors as entitled, by their superiority in character and 
in science, to contend for the prize of a traveling allow- 
ance—the King of Poland having deposited a sum of 
money, from which annually the traveling expenses of 
the four most distinguished youths of the Warsaw cadet 
corps were to be defrayed, that they might improve them. 
selves in mathematics and other sciences under the tui- 
tion of foreign instructers. These twelve underwent a 
severe examination, when Kosciuszko’s industry and 
pre-eminent talents insured his being one of the chosen. 
For some years he prosecuted his studies in the military 
academy at Versailles, under the especial protection of 
his original patron, the highly meritorious Prince Adam 
Cazartoryski, who did so much for the intellectual culti- 
vation of Poland.” 


Upon his return to Poland, Kosciuszko entered 
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the army, and, as a proof of the king's approbation 
of his abilities and application, almost immedi- 
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ately obtained a company. But this, the nata- 
ral career of a poor nobleman possessing military 
talents, was speedily interrupted, at least in his 
native land, by the influence of that most uni- 
versal of passions, against the arbitrary power 
of which not even the wisest can shield them- 
selves. Kosciuszko fell in love with a maiden, 
raised, by birth and fortune far above his pre- 
tensions, inasmuch as she was the daughter of 
one of the grand dignitaries of the kingdom, 
Joseph Sosnowski, marshal of Lithuania and vice- 
general of the crown. Towards the end of the 
year 1777, circumstances which he then esteemed 
most fortunate, quartered Kosciuszko’s regiment 
in Lithuania, and the enamoured officer himself in 
the marshal’s castle. He made good use of the 
opportunities thus afforded him to gain the affec- 
tions of the Lady Louisa Sosnowski. But, once 
secure of her heart, Kosciuszko adopted a frank 
and honourable course. 


“ The young lady first confided her attachment to her 
mother ; and then Kosciuszko, with tears, and kneeling 
at the father’s feet, confessed his pure, but unconquerable 
passion. The parents, blinded by hereditary pride of 
ancestry, and exasperated at the idea that the splendour 
of their ancient house should be dimmed by their daugh- 
ter’s marriage with an officer of rank so inferior, prohi- 
bited all intercourse between the impassioned lovers ; 
and, to insure the observance of their prohibition, placed 
spies upon all their steps. But love found means to deceive 
the Argus eyes placed over them, and knit two young 
hearts closer and closer to each other. 

“ Kosciuszko, now driven to despair, proposes an 
elopement. The lady agrees; all is arranged, and the 
happiest result promises to crown their hopes. Under 
the shade of a dark night, they effect their escape from 
the castle, attain, seemingly unpursued, to some distance, 
and a warm embrace speaks their mutual congratula- 
tions, and the bright hopes of union that are dawning 
upon their hearts. But a sudden noise startles the lovers 
from their dream of bliss : the marshal’s people surround 
and attempt to seize them. Kosciuszko draws his 
sword, and desperately strives to defend his beloved. A 
ars conflict ensues, but the issue could not be 
doubtful. Kosciuszko, wounded, exhausted, senseless, 
sank to the ground, and the Lady Louisa was dragged 
back to her paternal home. 

“ When, after a three hours’ swoon, Kosciuszko re- 

ined his consciousness, he crawled, feebly and despair- 
ingly, to the nearest village, where one of his friends 
was quartered, carrying with him no relic of his vision 
of happiness, but its recollection, and a white handker- 
chief, which his idol had dropped in her agony. This 
treasure never afterwards quiited his bosom, not even in 
the hottest battle, and death could only part him from it. 

* * * * * = « = 

“ Kosciuszko formed no second attachment ; and al- 
though, in after years, several advantageous matches were 
proposed to him, both in Poland and in France, he never 
could be prevailed upon to marry. Even to an advanced 
age he remained faithful to the love of his youth, and 
spoke of the object of his only passion with all the fire 
of early life.” 


The friend with whom the broken-kearted and 
wounded lover sought refuge was Julian Ursyn 
Niemcewicz,* the most celebrated of Poland’s liv- 





* Niemcewicz, since the failure of the last Polish in- 
surrection, in which he took an active part, has lived a 
voluntary exile in England. 





ing authors, we might —— say, of her authors 
dead or living, and one of her most ardent and 
constant patriots. And that this man should be 
Kosciuszko’s most intimate friend, is a remark- 
able point in both their lives. Niemeewicz care- 
fully concealed his unhappy comrade from any 
search that might be made after him; whilst 
Kosciuszko, with an impetuosity of feeling which 
we confess appears to us more consonant with 
the age of two and twenty than of two and hag 
immediately wrote to the king, requesting his 
royal leave to resign his commission. The king 
granted the request, and the dejected lover re 
paired with all possible despatch to America, 
where, as we scarcely need remind our readers, 
the revolutionary war was then raging. Kosci- 
uszko reached the new world utterly unprovided 
with letters of recommendation or introduction, 
and nearly penniless; he however asked an audi- 
ence of Washington, to whom he boldly present- 
ed himself. 

“* What do you seek here ?’ enquired the general with 
his nl brevity —‘ I come to fight as a volunteer 
for American independence,’ was the equally brief and 
fearless reply —* What can you do?’ was Washington’s 
next question; to which Kosciuszko, with his character- 
istic simplicity, only rejoined, ‘Try me.’ This was 
done, occasions soon offered, in which his talents, seience, 
and valour, were evinced, and above all his great charac- 
ter was duly appreciated. He was speedily made an 
officer, and further distinguished himself. 

* 7 * > oJ = > 

“He had not been long in America, when he had 
oceasion to display his undaunted courage, as captain of 
a company of volunteers. Generals Wayne and Lafay- 
ette, notwithstanding the heat of the battle in which 
they themselves were fully engaged, observed with satis- 
faction the exertions of that company, which advanced 
beyond all the rest, and made its attacks in the best order. 

“ * Who led the first company ?” asked Lafayette of his 
comrades on the evening of that memorable day (the 
30th of September). 

“ The answer was ‘It is a young Pole, of noble birth, 
but very poor ; his name, if 1 am not mistaken, is Kosci- 
uszko.’ ‘The sound of this unusual name, which he could 
hardly pronounce, filled the French hero with so eager 
a desire for the brave stranger’s acqaintance, that he 
ordered his horse to be immediately saddled, and rode to 
the village about a couple of miles off, where the volun- 
teers were quartered for the night. 

“ Who shall describe the pleasure of the one, or the 
surprise of the other, when the general, entering the tent, 
[would it not rather be a room or hut? in a village,) saw 
the captajn still covered from head to foot with blood, 
dust and sweat, seated at a table, his head resting upon 
his hand, a map of the country spread out before him, 
and pen and ink by his side. A cordial grasp of the hand 
imparted to the modest hero his commander's satisfac- 
tion, and the object of a visit paid at so unusual an hour.” 


The friendship thus and then begun continued 
through life. e cannot pretend to follow our 
hero throughout the American war; it may there- 
fore suffice to say, that he took part in many of 
its most important battles and sieges, that he be- 
came a great favourite with the Lager sp and 
judicious Washington, and was as much distin- 
guished by his humanity, and by the extraordi- 


* The reader will recollect the different dates assigned 
to Kosciuszko’s birth. 
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nary influence which he, a foreigner, exercised 
over the American volunteers, as by his military 
skill and daring valour. With an anecdote or 
two illustrating the former qualities, we shall 
close our account of his American campaigns. 
The soldiers of an English regiment were, upon 
one occasion, surprised and neatly cut off in their 
sleep. 


“ Only about 40 privates and a few non-commissioned 
officers were made prisoners, and they owed their lives 
to the humanity of Kosciuszko, who, in opposition to his 
general's commands, ordered the lives of all who asked 
quarter to be spared, on pain of death. 

. x . * . * 

“ How much he was beloved and feared by those under 
him was made manifest during the bloody siege of 
Ninety-six. A detachment of militia had been detained 
in the army long after their term of service had expired, 
because the detachment ordered to relieve them did not 
arrive to take their place. The complaints and murmurs 
at this detention grew louder and louder. Kosciuszko, 
well aware both of the justice of these complaints, and 
of the inconvenience which a longer absence from their 
homes might occasion these militia-men, with kindly 
earnestness addressed them as follows :— 

“*My good friends, you have been promised your 
dismissal, and to me this promise is sacred: if you are 
not willing to stay, go home in peace. You are dismiss- 
ed! As for myself, I cannot desert the post intrusted to 
me, and shall remain here with our few regular troops.’ 

“ These words were more powerful than argument or 
entreaty ; all unanimously exclaimed, ‘ We will stay! 
We will not desert our leader!’ And afterwards no one 
of these militia-men could have been induced to leave the 
army, except by giving him a certificate that illness, or 
some other cause, actually compelled his departure.” 


Upon the signature of peace between Great 
Britain and the United States, Kosciuszko return- 
ed to Poland with the American rank of general 
of brigade. He was kindly received by Stanis- 
laus, and re-entered the Polish army, retaining 
his American rank ; he was before long raised to 
that of major-general in the service of his native 
king and country. For some years after his re- 
turn, he appears to have lived in great retirement, 
from which he was in some measure called forth 
when Stanislaus endeayoured, by introducing 
really great improvements and reforms into the 
Polish constitution, so to increase the energies of 
his kingdom as might enable him to shake off 
the ascendency of Russia. Stanislaus drew up a 
new constitution, certainly very far from a per- 
fect scheme of civil polity, and too like the equal- 
ly unsuccessful and equally short-lived French 
constitution of the year 1790, but still very much 
better than the anarchy which had previously 
reigned in Poland ; especially inasmuch as it ob- 
viated the tremendous evils almost always inci- 
dent to the election of a king, by making the 
crown thenceforward hereditary. This Stanis- 
laus could do with better grace from having no 
children. 

“On the 3d of May 1791, in spite of the opposition of 
all the partisans of Russia, the king swore to observe the 
new constitution ; the whole assembly (a sort of national 
ly convoked for the purpose) followed him into 
church, where the evening twilight, dimly illu- 

ing the primeval arches, heightened the solemn 
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the new constitution was accepted by the whole assem- 
bly. And Kosciuszko, to whom the independence of his 
native land was the first of blessings, loudly declared in 
favour of this new charter, and received with deep-felt 
joy from the hands of the king, who was now wholly 
bent to avert Russian influence, his promotion to the 
rank of lieutenant general.” 


Enthusiasm like Kosciuszko’s was unluckily 
far from universal in Poland. The new laws 
deprived the haughty nobles of many of those 
proud and elsewhere unparalleled prerogatives, 
in which they had so long gloried, through which 
they had already well nigh destroyed their coun- 
try; and their reluctance to part with them, 
though for a while brooded over in secret, at 
length produced the confederation of Targowica. 
This was a professedly patriotic confederation, 
instituted for the sole purpose of saving the old 
republic, as the kingdom of Poland was designated. 

“ The confederates bound themselves to annihilate the 
constitution of 3d of May, as the grave of liberty. Po- 
tocki declared himself marshal-general ; Branicki and 
Rzewuski appointed themselves counsellors to the confe- 
deration.” 

And so blinded were these Polish magnates by 
political prejudice, and surely we must add by 
selfishness, that, in their frantic detestation of the 
royal innovations,— 

“ They published an address to the nation on the 22d 
of February, 1792, ia which, among other things, they 
said, ‘No hope remains for the republic, save an appeal 
to the magnanimity of the incomparable Catherine. 
Should the Poles not listen to the counsels of this exalted 
princess, they will themselves precipitate the ruin of 
their count:y. Upon this consideration, and in the 
name of that country so infinitely dear to us all, we im- 
plore the inhabitants of Warsaw, and of the provinces, 
not to take any hasty step that may undermine the gene- 
ral safety.’ 

“The Empress Catherine simultaneously announced 
her entire disapprobation of the new constitution, and 
her intention of sending a body of troops into Poland, to 
support the confederation of Targowica.” 


Poland was now divided into two hostile par- 
ties, the constitutional royalists and the confede- 
rates of Targowica, in arms against each other: 
the first headed by a timid, vacillating, and near 
ly powerless king; the other supported by the 
able, ambitious, and unscrupulous Catherine, 
wielding the power of Russia. The issue of 
such a contest could hardly be doubtful; but 
whilst it lasted it afforded Kosciuszko some 
opportunities of displaying in the cause of his 
native land, the skill and valour he had already 
proved as the champion of foreign liberty. Many 
slight encounters occurred, with fluctuating suc- 
cess. These are not worth dwelling upon; but 
the battle of Dubienka (pronounced Dubienkon) 
was more important, and upon it Kosciuszko’s 
Polish military fame seems, at the period in ques- 
tion, to have rested. The orders of the govern- 
ment were to defend the passage of the Bug 
against the Russians. 


“ This river, which joins the Vistula, near Warsaw, is 
broad, but so shallow as in summer to be fordable in 
many places, Prince Joseph Poniatowski was to guard 
the banks from Dubienka to Brzesc, in Lithuania : Zabi- 








: 


the oath-taking scene. Two days afterwards, 


ello, from Brzese to the Vistula. 
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“ Kosciuszko was posted at Dubienka.. , .... The 
main attack of the Russians, led by their general-in-chief, 
Kochowski, at the bead of 18,000 picked troops, with 40 
cannon, was made upon Kosciuszko. The Polish com- 
mander had but 4,000 men and eight pieces of cannon, 
to defend a post, strengthened only by such works as he 
had been able throw up in the four and twenty hours 
that he had been there stationed. Yet, with these feeble 
means, did he repulse every attempt of the Russians, and 
maintain his ground for five whole days. Then, finding 
his position menaced from Gallicia, he retreated in good 
order, the Russians having lost 4,000 men, the Poles 
barely 900. The best military judges pronounced with 
ene accord that the affair of Dubienka might stand a 
comparison with Greek and Roman deeds, and that Po- 
land, if she had no Thermopyle, yet boasted a Leonidas 
upon her open fields.” 


But the efforts of the Polish Leonidas were 
less beneficial in their result than those of his 
prototype, perhaps in proportion as the sacrifice 
at which they were made was less. The Bug was 
now passed ; and Stanislaus, already terrified by 
the menaces of her, under whose superior mental 
energies he had doubtless painfully quailed, even 
when reveling in her guilty tenderness, was com- 
pletely subdued when he beheld her troops ready 
to pour upon his capital. Exactly a week after 
the attack upon Dubienka, on the 23d of July, 
1792, 


“ Stanislaus summoned his ministers, and the marshals 
of the confederation of the realm, showed them the last 
letter of the empress, spoke of the league of the three 
neighbouring states, of the impossibility of resistance, 
of the necossity of obtaining the protection of Russia, 
and concluded by saying, ‘ 1 have determined to sign the 
Targowica confederation.’ . Kosciuszko could 
not remain a witness of the consequent degradation of 
his country. He rejected the most brilliant offers of 
advancement in the Russian service, preferring poverty 
and exile to any sacrifice of principle. He resigned his 
Polish commission ; and with the words, ‘ Grant, oh my 
God, thut I may once more draw my sword for uty 
native land !’ entered the carriage that conveyed him to 
Dresden. ‘Thence he proceeded to Leipzig. His ex. 
ample was followed by sixteen young men of the first 
families in Poland.” 


At Leipzig, Kosciuszko received a diploma 
making him a French citizen, a compliment paid 
him by the French national assembly, in acknow- 
ledgment of his services to the cause of liberty, 
as well in Americaas Poland. This compliment 
did not however then lure him to Paris. He was 
at that time too much engrossed by the calamities 
and prospects of Poland to visit foreign countries. 
His heart and soul were engaged in organising 
the insurrection which broke out in less than two 
years afterwards; and he remained in great re- 
tirement and privacy at Leipzig, whence he could 
easily superintend and regulate the proceedings 
of the conspirators, until an alarm of prematare 
pmcoaay Soy wan him to remove to a greater dis- 
tance. e then repaired to Italy with a show of 
secrecy and ineognito. The newspapers how- 
ever loudly and repeatedly announced his journey, 
and his arrival in the transalpine peninsula; and 


the announcement that the dreaded Kosciuszko 
was amusing himself upon a distant tour was so 
well calculated to serve the schemes of the con- 
federated patriots, by lulling the Russian autho- 





rities into perfect security, that we cannot suppose 
it more than a seeming contravention of the tra- 
veller’s wishes and designs. 

The king, “infirm of purpose,” was now a 
mere puppet in the hands of the Tatgowica con- 
federation, the heads of which were themselves 
equally puppets in the hands of Catherine, whose 
troops, pouring in, occupied and tyrannised over 
great part of Poland. On the 14th of October, 
1793, the second partition of Poland by Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, was completed. 


“The popular ferment was now at its height, but the 
prudent Kosciuszko remained quiet, like a volcano con- 
sumed by its internal fires. ° A proposal, in 
the nature of a command, made by the Russian envoy, 
General Baron [gelstrom, to reduce the Polish army to 
16,000 men, incorporating the rest of the troops with 
Russian regiments, provoked the explosion. 

“ Madalinski, commander of a brigade of national 
cavalry, learned that his brigade was one of those to be 
reduced. His resolution was immediate, to kindle at 
once the torch of insurrection. He made some Prassian 
officers prisoners, seized the Prussian military chest, 
outwitted Igelstroin by a stratagem, and, marching 
southward, reached the woiwodship, or palatinate of 
Sendomir. Here Madalinski proposed to the nobles a 
confederation to rescue Poland. But they dreaded the 
foreign armies. The patriots wanted a 
leader, upon whose experience and abilities they could 
rely, to whose hands they could entrust their country’s 
cause. . 2. 6 - 


“Under these circumstances General Igelstrom called 
Russian troops from all sides to Warsaw ; but his mili- 
tary force could not check the growth of the popalar fer- 
mentation, which abundantly revealed itself by incen- 
diarism, red caps, (copied from France,) and other 
symptoms. In Cracow affairs looked more serious. 

“Kosciuszko, who had watched the progress of events, 
now thought that the hour of need waa come. Hastily 
he retrod his steps, hurried to Cracow, and in the 
night of the 24th of March, 1794, entered the old capital 
of Poland at the head of a few friends. 

“ The people thronged to ineet him. Torches were light- 
ed and the night turned into day. Even ladies hurried 
into the streets to gaze upon the great captain, who, in 
his dusty traveling dress, repaired to the town-house, 
whence he issued orders to elose the gates of the city, 
and to bring in all the arms that could be found. Mean- 
while the multitude shouted incessantly, ‘ Kosciuszk 
forever! Poland forever! Long live the deliverer of 
the country!" The assembled nobles solemnly declared 
him commancer-in-chief of all the Polish forces, and an 
act entitled the Insurrection-act of the Citizens and In- 
habitants of the Woiwodship of Cracow, which placed 
unlimited dictatorial authority in his hands, was sign- 
ed.” 





This extraordinary document, which received 
many thousand signatures, not only committed 
unlimited authority, military and civil, to Kos- 
ciuszko,—it further authorised him to name the 
members of the national council, which (after 
the manner of the French committee of public 
safety) was to supply his place in political and 
administrative concerns, when his time and atten- 
tion should be exclusively dedicated to conduct- 
ing the war against the three great powers who 
had a iated to themselves so large a part of 
Poland. t be it observed that this appointment 
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of a kind of provisional government indicated no 
purpose of superseding the king. The object 
was to provide a substitute for his authority so 
long as he should remain, in fact if not in name, 
a prisoner to the Russians, and the case very 
much resembled that of Spain, during the penin- 
sular war, when Ferdinand the Seventh was a 
French prisoner. To return to Cracow. 


“ Scarcely had the morning dawned when the Nac- 
zelnik, (a Polish title meaning supreme chief,) Kosciuszko, 
was escorted to the market-place by the whole body of 
citizens. Here he harangued the people, pointing out 
the importance of the present moment to the future weal 
or woe of Poland, and demanding a cordial reception for 
his warriors, and vigorous co-operation. Shouts of ex- 
ultation, and unanimous cries of ‘ Kosciuszko for ever ! 
Liberty and Poland !’ told the dictator that his exhorta- 
tions would be obeyed.” 


After naming the members of the national 
cotircil,and proclaiming anew the constitution ab- 
rogated by Russian command, Kosciuszko repeated 
his call for vigorous co-operation, and made it 
more general, by a proclamation of which we ex- 
tract a few passages; the whole being somewhat 
lengthy: he, perhaps, had learned the thing, as 
we have the word, beyond the Atlantic. 


“ ¢ Fellow-citizens ! Called upon from all sides to save 
our country, I appear, in obedience to your will, at the 
head of the lovers of liberty. But I alone cannot shake 
off the yoke of slavery, and break our chains. Every 
one must do his part ; and then I can and will effect our 
deliverance. ..... In our common cause, 
one spirit must ensoul us, one zeal fire our hearts. Each 
for all and all for each! Consccrate to your country a 
part of your property, now not so much yours as the 
destined booty of despotic mercenaries! Fill our ranks 
with armed men! . Sacrifices made to liberty 
and our country will be worthily rewarded by a nation’s 
gratitude ! . .« The first step towards liberty is the 
resolution to be free ; as the first towards victory is the 
knowledge of our own strength. 

* & . * sl * * 2 

“* My dear fellow-countrymen! I expect every thing 

from your zeal. . . . . *He who is not with us is 

inst us!’ He who is not ready to sacrifice his life 
for his country means to oppose her, or to remain neu- 
tral; and both are sins against liberty, against pa- 
triotism !” 


A proclamation, more original, as also much 
shorter, was 2idressed by the Naczelnik to his 
country women. 


“*Ornaments of the human race! ..... . 
You too, noble ladies, have felt the sad lot of our coun- 
try, pining under the iron yoke of her enemies. Learn 
that we men will free you from this yoke! But allow 
me to make a request of you. Your tender sensibilities 
will awaken ; you will feel that an oppressed nation can 
only recover her rights and liberties by the greatest 
sacrifices on the part of eve unin eve woman. 

“*Your husbands, sons, rs, gird them for the 
+ agg blood must lay the foundation of your liberty. 

omen! Be it yours to care for us when that blood 
streams. Prepare lint and {alas ! for the neces- 
sary bathos!] for the army. work of such fair 
— will allay the pangs of the sufferer, of the wound- 


“ These manifestoes acted like an electric shock u 
clang of arms resounded. 
left his work, and presented himself with 
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his axe ; the peasant came with his scythe, the day- 
labourer with his spade, the townsman with his sword 
and pike. ‘he nobleman opened his castle, distributing 
guns and hunting weapons to the unarmed men who 
asked for them. Kosciuszko had required a soldier for 
every five hearths, but additional volunteers flocked from 
all sides to the banner of their motherland [this is the 
Polish tenderer, and, we think, more appropriate form of 
the German fatherland) to stake life and property for 
freedom. Side by side stood the noble and the bondsman, 
the graybeard and the boy ; nor was it uncommon to find 
in the ranks women, wrapped in large coats, and with 
pikes on their shoulders, confronting death, braving toil 
and hardship ; oft-times their sex remaining unsuspected 
till they were wounded or slain. 

“From women whose patriotism was more feminine 
were received in abundance shirts, garments of all kinds, 
bandages, lint, plaisters, balsams, tea, all that could be 
wanted to dress wounds or to alleviate the toils of war. 
The noblest ladies of Warsaw secretly sold their jewels, 
and sent Kosciuszko the produce.” 


On the 4th of April, Kosciuszko, with 4,000 
soldiers, and a body of these half-armed, untrain- 
ed volunteers, without cannon, encountered a 
corps of 6,000 or 12,000 Russian troops. 


“Several Russian battalions boldly attacked his left 
wing ; the Poles resisted valiantly, and the Russians re- 
treated. A new attack upon the centre ;—similar resist- 
ance, and a similar result. Now a second column ad- 
vances upon Kosciuszko’s left wing and a third upon his 
right. The patriots, animated alike by the valour of their 

aczelnik and by the prosperous commencement of the 
affair, rushed dauntlessly forward. ‘Twice only can the 
Russians fire their artillery ; the Poles are amidst their 
ranks; three guns are in the hands of the peasants. On 
all sides rages an obstinate, a bloody battle . . . . 
Neither party gives or asks quarter. The Russians fight 
desperately, lest they should be conquered by men whom 
they despise : but the impetuosity of the Poles is irre- 
sistible. The peasantry, shouting ‘ Kosciuszko and 
Liberty !’ wield their scythes and pitch-forks with incon- 
porwr fury,and enable the few regular troops to gain a 
complete victory. . . . . . Two of the scythe 
armed peasants so distinguished themselves in this san- 
guinary conflict, that Kosciuszko, in his bulletin, placed 
their names before those of all the other heroes of the 
day. - . . They were Pawle Glowacki and Thomasz 
Switacki.” 


Meanwhile the insurrection had spread so 
generally that Igelstrom had been obliged to send 
out detachments from Warsaw in all directions. 





“He thus reduced the Russian garrison of Warsaw 
to 6,000 men. Encouraged by this diminution 
of numbers, and reinforced by an influx of peasants 
artisans, and even of soldiers, the leaders of the malcon- 
tents deemed this a favourable opportunity for effecting 
their object. The popular rage daily increased, and ac- 
quired a more serious aspect. Polish plays, even such 
as under other circumstances would have been altogether 
insignificant, now produced first sullen murmurs, then 
satirical allusions, and finally loud threats. . . . . . 
Igelstrom sent an express to the Prussian General Wolki, 
to hasten his approach, and required of the king the im- 
mediate disarming of the Polish troops, the surrender to 
him of the arsenal and powder magazines, and the ex- 
ecution of twenty of the most persons. 

“ The king, shocked at these demands, sends a person 
to remonstrate with Igelstrom, who persists in his requi- 
sitions. The crown high-chancellor, Prince Sulkowski, 
seeks the Russian in his palace to soflen him, if possible. 
In vain! Igelstrom is inexorable ; he issues commands, 














he utters taunts, the deeply touched chancellor faints 
away, and is carried home insensible. The iron com- 
mander now requires the outlawry of all the insurgents: 
and on 2d of April the feeble Stanislaus blindly signs 
the condemnation of Kosciaszko, of his adherents, and 
of the declaration of independence. 

“ The announcement of this act inflames the public 
exasperation to the uttermost. On the Thursday 
of Passion Weck, April 17th, soon after midnight, the 
men of Warsaw occupy the streets leading to the gates, 
the arsenal and the powder magazine: and with the first 
gray dawn a crowd of Poles, nobles, citizens, and clergy, 
appear before the castle, demanding to speak with the 
king. . . The crowd augments every minute, Arms 
are distributed. The royal guards, horse and foot, the 
Dzialynski regiment under Colonel Haumann, the 
artillery, in short all the Polish troops, leave their bar- 
racks; and at five o’clock in the morning Count Mirsch’s 
cavalry makes the first attack upon a Russian post, 
cutting down the men and spiking the cannon. With 
shouts of ‘ Liberty! Kosciuszko!’ the Poles assail the 
Russians, drive them back, and bring one gun in front of 
the arsenal. But that was already in possession of the 
gallant General Cichowski, who had beaten the Russians, 
and taken their commander. ‘The alarm-bell sounds. 
Citizens rush out of their dwellings, with guns, pistols, 
sabres: boys, women, all are ready for the struggle. 
They who dare not confront the enemy in the street, fire 
pistols from the windows, and graybeards and children 
fling stones from the roofs of houses. 

Igelstrom’s troops, familiar with battle, unacquainted 
with defeat, fight with the courage of desperation. The 
Poles are equally resolved to conquer or die. Every 
where the Russians are overpowered, and no retreat 
offers. At length they fortify themselves in Igelstrom’s 
mansion, a chapel, and three adjoining houses, barricad- 
ing the -loors. They are besieged there. 
Igelstrom, with his subordinate generals and 900 men, 
all that remain of his troops, and many of them wound. 
ed, effects his escape through his garden, through court- 
yards and alleys, and over a ruinous part of the city wall. 
But all his riches, his official papers, his artillery, and 
the baggage of his army, are the prize of the victors.” 


This most legitimate insurrection,in which the 
insurgents rose only to expel foreigners and restore 
the constitution spontaneously granted by their 
lawful king, was now triumphant, and it seemed 
as though there were nothing to regret but the 
native bloodshed with which the stormily-vindic- 
tive passions of the unbridled Warsaw populace 
occasionally defiled their success. Kosciuszko 
hastened to Warsaw, repressed such outbreaks, 
and ruled Poland with absolute power, admi- 
nistered with wisdom and moderation. His re- 
gular forces daily increased, and, for a few months, 
although the fortune of his arms was not unvaried, 
he had reason to flatter himself with the prospect 
of ultimate success. During this period of pros- 
perity, Kosciuszko’s fearless and generous disre- 
gard of consequences, when the path of duty was 
clear, was evinced on occasion of a burst of san- 
guinary popular violence, provoked by the tidings 
of the defeat of one of their armies. 


“The hatred for suspected traitors now burst forth. 
With wild shouts of ‘ Kosciuszko for ever! The free 
nation for ever!’ the populace stormed through the 
streets, set up gibbets, and tore out of the prisons all 
persons confined under suspicion of treachery. In vain 
did the most revered patriots (Kosciuszko was not in the 
city) rush amidst the crowd to stay the arm uplifted for 
murder; in vain did the executioner refuse to perform 
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his office at their lawless bidding. Passion conquers all 
impediments: hundreds of hands were put forth to sup- 
ply his place, and the women twisted cords of their rib- 
bons. On the 28th of June, eight men of the first Polish 
families, all, probably, more or less guilty, fell victims to 
mob vengeance. They were Prince Anton Czetwerten- 
ski, Ignaz Massalski, Prince-Bishop of Wilna, the Privy- 
Councillor, Boscamp-Lassopolski, the financier, Grabow- 
ski, Majewski, Raguski, Pientka, and the lawyer, Wal- 
fers, who was suspected of having suppressed papers of 
Igelstrom’s, that might have inculpated important per- 
sonages, perhaps the king. A ninth only, Count Mosz- 
cinski, could be rescued even by the favourite demagogue, 
Zakrzewski. 

“ On hearing of the tumult, Kosciuszko sent a body of 
troops from his camp to Warsaw, with orders to impri- 
son the ringleaders, and march off a number of the most 
active rioters to his army, where they might expend their 
fury upon the enemy. He at the same time admonished 
the towns-people to prevent such excesses, lest the hire- 
lings of tyranny or extravagant revolutionists should 
confound the sacred cause of freedom with license and 
murder. The author of the rising, Casimir Konopka, 
who afterwards distinguished himself in Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s Polish legion, he banished. 

“ Kosciuszko said te those about him, that the loss of 
two battles would not have gricved him like the barbari- 
ties perpetrated at Warsaw in his absence; nor could 
such defeats have been so detrimental to their great cause 
as the bloodshed on the 28th of June.” 


These are the sentiments that we love to find 
in a champion of liberty: and it is grievous to 
think that the excellent Kosciuszko failed, whilst 
the execrable Robespierye and his brother terror- 
ists succeeded in ipaleion foreign aggression. 
But let not these opposite results be ascribed to 
the opposite courses respectively pursued. The 
virtuous Washington succeeded, if his Polish 
disciple failed ; and the failure of the latter was 
the almost inevitable consequence of numerical 
inferiority, aided by the national character already 
described. Warsaw submitted quietly to the re- 
bukes and chastisement of the Naczelnik, and, 
doubtless, honoured him the more for them, when 
the momentary frenzy had subsided. But in the 
field the aspect of affairs changed, and the hopes 
of Poland vanished, on Suwarofl’s nomination to 
the command of the Russian army. Kosciuszko 
nosted himself in an intrenched camp, protecting 

Varsaw. 


“ The Naezelnik took possession of the works amidst 
the rejoicings of the people, and his presence inspired all 
with Tees and resolution. Senators, artisans, clergy, 
and soldiers, all hastened to labour under Kosciuszko at 
the intrenchment. Whole corporations, whole families 
went to work. Such was the enthusiasm that numbers 


of women, of all ranks, repaired to the fortifications to | 


assist in their completion. They were led by a lady 
mounted and armed, and escorted by fife and drum.” 


Here Kosciuszko long maintained his ground, 
repulsing many attacks. But at length the insur- 
gents in other quarters were overthrown, and it 
became necessary to march against Suwaroff. 


“ Kosciuszko, at the head of 20,000 men crossed the 
Vistula towards the end of September; and then, before 
prosecuting his hazardous march, thus addressed his 
troops :— Brave comrades and dear brothers in arms! 
Are you still determined, like me, to conquer or die? 
If there be one who feels di , let him stand 
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forth, lay down his arms, and go home in peace.’ No 
answer; no movement in the ranks. ‘Once more,’ ex- 
claims Kosciuszko, ‘I pledge my word as commander, 
to any one who hesitates, a release from our service !” 
Scarcely were the words spoken, when unanimous cries 
arose—* With thee, Naczelnik ! We'll fight to the death 
with thee !’ * Then, march ” rejoined the deeply-affected 
general.” 


Unfortunately, all Kosciuszko’s plans for defeat- 
ing the Russian armies separately were foiled by 
the interception and capture of the messenger who 
bore his orders for co-operation and various im- 
portant maneuvres. The Russians, in possession 
of his intentions, resolved to surprise him in his 
camp at dawn of the 10th of October. 


“* Warsaw and revenge !" was the cry of the Russians: 
* Victory or death,’ the answer of the Poles. The Rus- 
sian boldly assaults the works; a deadly fire receives 
him. His first step upon the bulwark is his last. Thus 
repulsed, Fersen again leads his infuriated soldiers to the 
assault... .. He has only led them to death. 

“ He orders a third attack... .. At the point of the 
bayonet the Russians carry the first redoubt. ‘Forward, 
lads!’ cried the brave Denisow to his Cossacks! ‘If we 
fail, may none escape to report our shame!’ A second, 
third, fourth redoubt is carried: no Pole surrenders; no 
Russian gives quarter. . . . . 

“Undistinguished by his dress, recognisable only by 
his almost incredible daring, Kosciuszko was in the thick- 
est of every danger. Three times had he repulsed Fer- 
sen, when Suwaroff appeared with a fresh army, and the 
two great generals stand face to face ; but with most un- 
equal forces. The Russian has double Kosciuszko’s 
numbers, and his well-armed troops are tried soldiers. 
The Pole is armed with little more than love for his 
mother-land, and whatever had first come to hand, whether 
musket or scythe. No wonder if the weaker army gives 
— The Polish infuntry could not resist the Russian ; 
and vain were Kosciuszko’s efforts with the cavalry. 
Three horses had been shot under him, when a wound 
in the shoulder prostrated him on the nd. Then did 
the Poles begin to tremble. Kosciuszko recovered him- 
self, and, with the aid of his friend, Niemcewicz, who 
om as his adjutant by his side, mounted a fresh horse 

hurried after his flying cavalry, to rally them and 
restore the fight. But, in leaping a ditch, his horse fell. 
Cossacks and carabineers are upon him : one wounds him 
in the head, another in the neck. Completely exhausted, 
= the exclamation ‘ Finis Polonia’ (the om of Poland,) 
swoons.” 


Our author fives several other narratives of this 
fatal battle of Macziewice, from various writers, 
differing only in immaterial details ; but this one 
is enough for us. 

Kosciuszko’s falling exclamation was re-echoed 
throughout Poland. The tidings of his capture 
and reported death produced indescribable dismay 
at Warsaw. Eye-witnesses affirm that— 


“Invalids were seized with burning fevers, and some 
pregnant females with madness, whilst many infants 
were prematurely born. Men and women were seen run- 
ning about the streets, wringing their hands, dashing 
their heads against walls, and shrieking, in despair, 
* Kosciuszko is dead! Our mother-land is lost!’ ” 


They were in the right. Within a month of 
the battle of Maecziewice, Suwaroff was master 
of Warsaw, and Poland was conquered. The 
following year, Stanislaus was commanded by his 
once fond and now imperious mistress to abdicate. 
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The small remnant of his kingdom was then al- 
lotted amongst the three original partitioning 
powers, and the very name of Poland disappeared 
from the roll of European states. But our busi- 
ness is with Kosciuszko. 

The hero was kindly treated by his oes | 
captors ; but he was insensible from loss of blood, 
and the Russian surgeons would not dress his 
wounds until the following day, lest a renewed 
hemorrhage should prove fatal. This, to us, who 
are en a ae seems odd leechcraft; and not 
the less so when we find that he was afterwards 
surgically neglected at Petersburg. Right or 
wrong, however, we are further told that, when, 
23 years afterwards, Kosciuszko died, the Swiss 
surgeons who opened his body, ascribed his death 
to continued debility, produced by the loss of blood 
at Macziewice. But he is not yet dead, and we 
must give an anecdote of his captivity. 


“ Kosciuszko was seated at a table, resting his head 
upon his hand, silent, and thoughtful, whilst an obstinate 
engagement was in doubtful progress at no great distance. 
At length an officer came in with tidings, that the Rus- 
sians had, after a desperate struggle, broken through the 
enemies’ ranks with the bayonet. ‘God! God!’ ex- 
claimed Kosciuszko, starting up and striking his fore- 
head, ‘ Why had not I such soldiers to fight in such a 
cause as mine !’” 


Kosciuszko was taken to Petersburg, and there 
confined in the fort Petro-Pawlosk, but not, ac- 
cording to a popular error, sent to Siberia: nor 
does it seem that a heavier evil than perpetual im- 
prisonment was contemplated for the invalid war- 
rior even by the angry Catharine. Butin Decem- 
ber, 1796, she died, and we are glad to relate a 
pleasing trait of her unpopular and assuredly par 
tially insane successor :— 

“Paul, accompanied only by his two eldest sons, the 
Grand-Dukes Alexander and Constantine, repaired, in 
person, to the castle in which state prisoners were con- 
fined, released the Polish Phocion, and, in the following 
words, did homage to his virtues :—‘I restore you your 
sword, general, asking you to pledge your word never 
more to use it against the Russians.’” 


Kosciuszko is said to have declined the sword, 
saying, “I need none, having now no mother- 
land ;” but pledged his word as the price of his 
liberty. 

“The Czar then inquired whither the released prisoner 
would go. To which Kosciuszko firmly replied, ‘To 
America, where I shall find brothers in arms and glori- 
ous recollections.’ ” 

* * e @ @ a 


“The Czar bestowed on Kosciuszko 1500 peasants ;* 
and, knowing that he and his friend, Niemcewicz, pro- 
posed to share one and the same fate, he likewise gave 
the noble poet his liberty, with a present of 1000 pea- 
sants. The further imperial offer to Kosciuszko of 6000 
rubles a year, with the rank and title of a field-marshal 
in the Russian service, were, of course, rejected by him.” 

Kosciuszko, accompanied by Niemcewicz, now 
visited England, where he was received with the 
kindly respect befitting a country proud of her 
own liberty. Thence the two friends sailed for 
America, where Kosciuszko’s arrival and short 


* This is, we believe, thé Russian mode of denoting 
the size of an estate. 
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stay were marked by honours analogous to those 
since paid to his American commander, Lafayette. 
The Congress likewise conferred upon him a sub- 
stantial mark of gratitude, that could not but be 
welcome to the impoverished exile; they dis- 
charged the apparently long arrears of his pay, 
with interest, and by additional gifts made the 
whole a sum of money, (Falkenstein calls it a 
capital,) which enabled him 

“To repay the Russian emperor the money received 
of him, and, with the warmest expressions of respectful 
gratitude, to implore that monarch’s permission to de- 
cline the other gifts of his bounty, (including the 1500 
serfs,) and depend for his future support upon that which 
he had fairly earned in America.” 


We do not propose to detail the profuse demon- 
strations of reverence and respect showered by 
brother Jonathan upon Kosciuszko, which seem to 
have soon become painfully oppressive to our 
modest hero. One or two anecdotes of this visit 
to the scene where his earliest laurels were gath- 
ered are however worth extracting. The first 
shows that his celebrity had spread into the yet 
uncleared native forests of the New World, and 
excited the admiration of the red men. 


“ The Chief of the Creeks, bearing the appellation of 
Little Turtle, was then at Philadelphia, and chanced to 
be in company with a party of statesmen and officers, 
whose conversation turned upon the division of Poland 
and the artifices of the Empress Catharine. The Little 
Tartle suddenly rose from his seat, walked rapidly about 
the room, with angry gesticulations, and swinging his 
tomahawk ; and then, in accents of bitter contempt, ex- 
claimed, ‘ The woman had best bethink her of what the 
man who is my friend can dv.’ General Harrison after- 
wards explained to the Creek chief, that the last king of 
Poland, Stanislaus Poniatowski, was a very handsome 
man, by which personal qualification chiefly he had 
gained the Empress’s favour, and through that had ob- 
tained the Polish crown. He answered disdainfully,* Had 
my friend, Kotscho,’ (this was the nearest approach to 
Kosciuszko that his aapractised organs could accomplish,) 
been ever so handsome a man, he would not for that have 
undone his country.” 


Those whose organs can better pronounce the 
Polish name, ever to this day, mark their respect 
for their former champion by christening their 
children by that name, in common with those of 
Washington and Lafayette. 

In 1798, Kosciuszko took up his abode in France, 
and was, after the fashion of French demonstra- 
tive enthusiasm, much made of. His friendship 
with Lafayette was renewed, and every distin- 
guished person sought his acquaintance. Of all 
this an instance or two may suffice. 

“ Kosciuszko’s arrival at Paris was celebrated by a 
banquet, at which 500 persons attended. The first toast 
given was ‘ The independence of Poland,’ and in giving 
it, the District-President Bonneville exclaimed ‘ Liberty 
is rescued—Kosciuszko is in Europe!’ Tears of emo- 
tion and confusion burst from the eyes of the modest 
general. He attempted to answer, to disclaim such ex- 
nom praises, and to give as his toast, The liberty of 

rance. But the whole company interrupted him, to 
drink with joyous acclamations to ‘The tears of Kos- 
ciuszko.’ 
= ” . o * 2 


“In proportion as Kosciuszko shrank from great di- 
plomatic assemblies did he love the society of distin- 
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guished statesmen and men of letters, and he particularly 
enjoyed the conversation of agreeable women. .... . - 
“ It was in such a circle that he met the Swiss 
d’ Affaires, Peter Joseph Zeltner, a man of equally plain 
republican honesty, depth of judgment, abundant 
knowledge, who was then in political relation with the 
greatest European diplomatists..... His wife was 
adorned with every quality of mind and heart. Kos- 
ciuszko presently became the intimate friend of the fami- 
ly, and soon afterwards their inmate... . . When po- 
litical relations were altered, and Zeltner, resigning his 
post in consequence, condemned himself and family to 
great privations, the connection between the friends re- 
mained unchanged. Kosciuszko shared every privation, 
every sorrow of his friends. His occupations were as 
characteristic as were his every word and action. One 
half of the day he dedicated to private study (yenerally 
in history and mathematics ;) the other half to the edu- 
cation of his friend’s children, to whom he supplied the 
place of their always over-occupied father 
“ Beyond the circle of the Zeltner family, he — up 
most intercourse with the talented Madame General Fis- 
zer, (by birth a Countess Kulieska,) the widow of his 
former adjutant. With her he loved to converse in their 
mother-tongue of their mother-land. After a while, he 
regularly drank tea with her. Those who wished to 
make Kosciuszko’s acquaintance, procured an introduc- 
tion to Madame Fiszer. One evening, this lady met her 
countryman, as he entered her apartments, with the in- 
formation that he would now have an opportunity of ad- 
miring a very interesting woman, whose most earnest 
wish it was to make his acquaintance. ‘* With all my 
heart,’ said Kosciuszko; ‘ provided it be not a learned 
lady, for to learned ladies I have a natural antipathy.’— 
‘ A learned lady it certainly is,’ was the reply ; ‘and the 
most celebrated in the French literary world—Madame 
de Stael Holstein.’ At these words Kosciuszko snatched 
up his hat, and, with a civil apol to his fair friend, 
hurried out of the house. When Madame de Stael ap- 
peared, full of eagerness for the anticipated pleasures of 
the evening, the Polish Countess frankly told her what 
had passe Madame Stael invited 
herself, for the following evening, and requested the lady 
of the house not to announce her visit to Kosciuszko, 
with the observation, ‘Perhaps the oddity likes to be 
taken by surprise.’ She soon afterwards withdrew. 
Next evening, Kosciuszko came as usual, found several 
countrymen, and was conversing with them, when Ma- 
dame de Stael entered unannounced. When the estab- 
lished forms of presentation were over, she went up to 
Kosciuszko with her innate, vivacious loaded 
him with flattering speeches, and concluded with the 
words, ‘ General, tell me your history. Pray relate to us 
the principal events of the Polish revolution.’ With per- 
fect composure and self-possession, he laconically replied, 
* Madam, I made, but cannot relate it.’” 


The next material incident in Kosciuszko’s life 
occurred in 1806, when France, attacking Prussia, 
became involved in war with Russia. Upon this 
occasion Napoleon desired to make use of the 
exiled patriot’s popularity in Poland. 


“ Kosciuszko promised his aid upon condition that the 
emperor should preliminarily bind himself by a public in- 
strument to re-establish Poland as an i t state.” 

For Napoleon’s rejecting terms, alike useful and 
honourable to himself, it is difficult to find any 
reason, unless we suppose him actuated by his 
natural abhorrence of popular energies and na- 
tional movements. But reject them he did, and 
in consequence all the assistance he received from 
Kosciuszko consisted in his exhortations to such 
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of his banished countrymen as were aot, like him- 
self, pledged to inactivity, “to consider that the 
future prospects of their common country, as well 
as their own, depended upon France, and that they 
would therefore do well to join her, without how- 
ever suffering themselves to be dazzled by Buona- 
parte’s personal qualities.” 
Still, however, the emperor did not despair of 
gaining the more effective support of Kosciuszko’s 
name and presence at head-quarters ; and Fouché 
was ene to lure the patriot to violate the 
spirit, if not the letter, of his promise to his libe- 
rator, Paul,—a breach of faith, of which it seems 
he would have incurred the personal guilt, for the 
sake of his wronged mother-land, had he been 
sufficiently assured of the beneficial effects to her. 
How far this might or might not have been justi- 
ficble, is a question of political morality, which 
we are very glad that we are spared the task of 
here discussing, by the imperial arrogance of Na- 
poleon in refusing the required engagement. 


“ Fouché employed every art of persuasion, and me- 
naced the most terrible consequences in case of cbstinate 
refusal. ..... . Kosciuszko, in the last of these con- 
versations, replied: ‘I will have no concern with your 
enterprises in Poland, unless a national government, a 
liberal constitution, and her ancient limits, be prelimina- 
rily insured to my country.’ ‘ And suppose you were 
conducted thither by an armed force?’ asked the Duke 
of Otranto.—' In that case,’ rejoined Kosciuszko, ‘ I will 
proclaim to the whole Polish nation, that I am no free 
agent, that I take no share in any thing.’— Well then, 
we shall do without you,’ were the concluding words of 
the angered Fouché.’ 


And they “did without him,” although not ex- 
actly in the way in which Kosciuszko had under- 
stood the words ; for they did without him really, 
but not nominally. A proclamation in his name, 
calling upon all Poland. to arm in support of Na- 
poleon, and declaring that he himself, the Nac- 
zelnik, was setting out to head the national army, 
was published by the command of the French 
emperor; and it was not until Paris was in the 
hands of the allies, that Kosciuszko was enabled 
publicly to disavow this fraudulent abuse of his 
name. 

From the period of this refusal to obey Napo- 
leon, Kosciuszco lived undisturbed in the retire- 
ment already described, in a country-house called 
Berville, until the eventful spring of the year 
1814. Then, if he did not resume his sword in 
defence of the country that sheltered him, he, 


are yet more blameable,’ he added, addressing the officers, 
‘who by their example or their neglect tempt the privates 
into such conduct.’ 

“* And who are you to talk to us?” resounded on all 
sides— I am Kosciuszko !"—At this name officers and 
men flung away their arms, and, according to the cus- 
tom of their country, fell down before their Naczelnik. 
Those nearest to him touched his knee with their right 
hauds, whilst with the left they uncovered their heads, 
which they strewed with dust in token of repentance. . . 
The kindled fires were promptly extinguished; what 
could be saved was saved. He assisted actively in the 
operation, and remained till all the stolen property that 
could be collected was replaced.” 


This power of a name is so fine, that it has 
been made the subject of a drama, by a Prussian 
poet, Karl yon Holteiv. This piece, Der Alte 
F'eldherr (the Old General), was very successful. 
The occurrence was much talked of at the time, 
and attracted the attention of the emperor Alex- 
an, who invited Kosciuszko to visit him at 

aris. 


“ The frank republican, who was no longer to be 
blinded by words, lured by promises, or deluded by 
hopes, hesitated to accept the invitation, when an impe- 
rial carriage and aide-de-camp, sent to fetch him, appear- 
ao The czar received him, not as a mere gene- 
ral officer, still less as a former enemy and prisoner. 
He welcomed him as a friend, with an embrace upon the 
palace steps..... - After a while the czar turned the 
conversation upon the condition and prospects of Poland. 
Kosciuszko pointed out, upon an open map, the old fron- 
tier line between Poland and Russia, and urged the ne- 
cessity of its being so fortified as to protect the former 
from invasion. 

“ After this conversation, the Grand-duke Constantine 
declared in the Parisian salons that the decrepid old man 
was in his dotage. But the emperor authorised Kosci- 
uszko to explain and detail his views by letter.” 


The letter is long, but deservesso be generally 
known, as well for its simple disinterestedness, 
es because the Polish patriot herein recommends 
the very. plan which the late Lord Londonderry 
successfully urged at Vienna, when, from the 
ambition of Russia and the selfish coldness of the 
other allies, he despaired of effecting more for 
Poland. The letter is in French, and it is not 
improbable that this language, so general upon 
the continent, might be the medium of communi- 
cation between the Pole and the Russian. But 
Falkenstein ‘gives in French other letters and 
speeches, which we feel morally certain must 
have been written and spoken in Polish, thus 
proving them to rest upon French authority, not 


without so doing, effectually protected his French | 145) Kosciuszko’s or that of the Zeltner family. 


neighbours against the hostile troops that were 
desolating the district. 


“ Sire! 
“If from my obscurity I venture to address a petition 


“ The aged hero could not endure the sight of such | to a great monarch, a great captain, and above all a pro- 
horrors....... He mounted his horse, and rode off | tector of humanity, it is because his generosity and 
alone towards the village of Cugny, where the thickest | magnanimity are well known to me. I ask three favours 
smoke proclaimed the greatest danger. There he found | of you—The first is to grant a general amnesty, without 

Cossacks, 


Russians, 


and Poles, firing the miserable cot- | any restriction, to all Poles, allowing the peasants who 


tages of the peasantry, thinking amidst the confusion to | are scattered abroad to be free upon returning to their 


plunder the more undisturbedly. 


“ He galloped into the midst of them, and turning to | claim yourself Ki 
the Polish battalion, known by their uniforms, shouted | something like the 


homes. The second is that yur majesty would pro- 


of Poland, with a free constitution, 
glish,—would establish schools at 


nts in the 


* Hold, soldiers! When I led brave Polish troops, no one | the expense rh mew oe for the education of the peas- 


of plundering; and severely should I have } ants,—would 
an 


ish the villenage of the 








inferior officer who, of my com- | course of ten years, and allow them to hold their posses- 
diooeier. Be leaders sions as freehold property. 











“Should these my prayers be granted, I shall hasten, 
ill as I am, to throw myself at your majesty’s feet, there 
to express my gratitude, and to be the first to do you 
homage as my sovercign. And, should it be thought 
that my poor abilities could be of any use, I would in- 
stantly set out for Poland to serve my country and my 
sovereign, honestly and zealously. 

“ My third prayer, sire, though of a private nature, is 
deeply interesting to my heart and feelings. For four- 
teen years I have resided with M. Zeltner, a Swiss, for- 
merly envoy from Switzerland to France. 1 am under 
great obligations to him; but we are both poor, and he 

as a large family. 1 ask an honourable post for him, 
either in the new government of France, or in that of 
Poland. He is well informed, and I will answer for his 
integrity, &c. &c. 
Kosctuszxko.” 
“ Berville, 9th April, 1814.” 


The emperor’s answer is autographic. 


“It is with the greatest satisfaction, general, that I 
answer your letter. Your dearest wishes shall be fulfill- 
ed. With the aid of the Almighty, hope to effect the 
regeneration of your brave and and respectable nation. I 
have solemnly pledged myself to this,and the presperity of 
Poland has long engaged my thoughts. Political cireum- 
stances alone have hitherto shackled my intentions. ‘Those 
obstacles exist no longer. Two years of a terrible but 
glorious struggle have removed them. A little while, and 
prudent conduct, and the Poles shall recover their coun- 
try, and their name ; and I shall have the gratification of 
convincing them that it is he whom they have thought 
their enemy, who, forgetting the past, will realise their 
wishes. How satisfactory it would be to me, general, to 
see you my assistant in these salutary labours. Your 
name, vour character, your talents, will be my best sup- 


as Reccive, general, the assurance of my esteem, 
“ ALEXANDER.” 
“ Paris, 3d May, 1814.” 


We know not whether the Polish patriot mis- 
trusted the autocrat’s sincerity, whether a revolu- 
tionary prejudice, by no means unique, made the 
constitutional charter of the restored Bourbons 
appear to him more inimical to liberty than the 
military despotism of Napoleon, or what other, 
perhaps immaterial, motive influenced him, but 
even during the sitting of the Vienna congress, 
he left France and the Zeltners, to make a tour 
through Italy. 


“ He had searccly crossed the Alps, when a deputation 
from the Polish senate overtook him, to entreat in the name 
of the whole nation, that he would, in the fateful year of 
1815, as heretofore be the champion of Poland, and ap- 
pear in their behalf at Vienna........ The noble old 
man, although ill with a fever brought on partly by 
fatigue and partly by a severe cold caught in passing 
Mount St. Gothard, immediately set out for Vienna... . 
Ie arrived too late ; the congress was dissolved ; and only 
by a fortunate accident did he obtain an interview with 
the Russian czar at Braunau. 

“ The monarch received him with the same cordiulity 
asat Paris. In a long conference Kosciuszko explained 
the object of his journey: but, if he returned to Italy 
honoured with every mark of al esteem, he carried 
with him little of the indapentenes of Poland. .... 
Alexander had said, a other things, ‘ The destinies 
of Poland must be those of the Sclavontan people.’ ” 

Poland received a constitution, however, which, 


as Falkenstein thinks, might have made her very 
happy, had it been faithfully observed. But Kos- 
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ciuszko either differed in opinion from his biogra- 
pher, or, as a Lithuanian, he held himself released 
from his engagements with the emperor, inas- 
much as the latter kept Lithuania as a Russian 
province, instead of re-uniting it to Poland: a re- 
union which was, perhaps, necessary to make the 
nominal restoration of Poland any thing but 
mockery. Kosciuszko did not return either to 
Poland or to Lithuania, and this was the last pub- 
lic act of his life. We have now only*to add some 
few details of his latter years. 

After resuming and completing his Italian tour, 
Kosciuszko paused in Switzerland, and went to 
Solothurn to visit the family of his friend Zelt- 
ner, when he was so charmed with the Zeltner, 
there resident, a brother of Peter Joseph, that he 
domiciliated himself with him for the short re- 
mainder of his existence. 

The following extracts will show the simplicity 
and benevolent tenor of the life he led at Solo- 
thurn :— 


“ For his meals, he partook of the ordinary frugal fare 
of the rather indigent family. He usually wore a thread- 
bare blue great coat, with a rose or a pink in his button- 
hole. But this ornament was indis ble even in 
winter, and the Solothurn ladies took pleasure in supply- 
ing him with the requisite flowers. 

“ He slept upona hard mattress, with very little cover- 
ing upon him, and rose in summer at five, in winter at 
six o'clock. He felt no privation, except when he found 
himself without the means of relieving the distressed. 
He breakfusted with the Zeltner family, then withdrew 
to his own room where he occupied himself with his cor- 
respondence, his studies, and the preparation of lessons 
for his little pupil—{This was Emilie Zeltner, the eldest 
daughter then about 12 years old, for whom he had con- 
ceived a parental affection, and whose education seems to 
have been one of his chief pleasures.] About ten o'clock 
he rode out, quite alone, avoiding the high-roads and 
seeking the most unfrequented paths, where he might do 
good unobserved. ...... When he found a poor-look- 
ing cottage, he would tie his little black horse to a tree, 
or a hedge, go in, talk kindly to the inhabitants in his 
broken German, question them as to their circumstances, 
proportion his gift to the result of his enquiries, and then, 
hurrying away to escape their thanks and their earnest 
desire to know their benefactor’s name, mount his horse 
and disappear. 

o = oa ” @ > 

“If he heard of the illness of a poor person, he was 
wont to say to the Zeltners, ‘ Do not wait dinner for me 
to-day ;’ and, ordering his horse to be saddled, he would 
ride off with a bottle of wine in each pocket and each 
holster, to the sick house; there, with his liberal dona- 
tion, he bestowed the consolation of a father, the admoni- 
tions of a pastor, encouraging the invalid with hopes of 
the divine mercy and of eternity; and, at his departure, 
he would advise the sufferer not to drink too mach of 
the wine, lest it should injure instead of strengthening 
him.” 

This secret beneficence was revealed in various 
ways. One of his betrayers was his horse, which 
Xavier Zeltner having one day borrowed, posi- 
tively refused to pass a beggar without stopping 
for his rider to speak to and relieve the mendicant. 
One more trait of Kosciuszko’s generosity and 
considerate kindness :— 


“ A young orphan girl, wishing to take the veil, and 
having’ no means of raising the sum required bythe 
to i- 


Solothurn convent, as a nun’s portion, applied 























die’ ew 6 - In a grave and fatherly tone, he said, 
* I do not like to see a young maiden bury herself in a 
convent : go, and take a year to reflect mature- 
ly upon your project. If, at the end of that time, you 
rsevere in your wish, your portion shall be ready.’ 
At the end of the year the maiden appeared constant in 
her purpose, when Kosciuszko paid her portion, and at- 
tended at her pronouncing her vows.” 


Kosciuszko was visited by many Poles, in 
whose society, or in Zeltner’s, he made excur- 
sions about Switzerland. Amongst other spots, 
celebrated in Switzerland, Zeltner led him to 
Morgarten, one of the Alpine Thermopyle. 


“ Kosciuszko Zeltner’s hand, and mournfully 
exclaimed, * Oh, that I had had, at Macziewice, a Humen- 
berg to warn me, and that Poninski had been a Reding !"” 


A fall from his horse on one of these excursions 
has been assigned as the immediate cause of his 
death. This his biographer, whose word upon 
this point is decisive, denies, averring that he per- 
fectly recovered from its effects, and again en- 
joyed his usual health, which, however, at best, 
was but infirm, and had been so ever since the 
fatal battle of Macziewice. In the spring of 1817, 
Kosciusko freed the peasants upon his patrimo- 
nial estate from bondage ; and although this arti- 
cle is extending to a greater length than we had 
contemplated, the public document is too charac- 
teristic to be omitted :— 


“He appeared before Xavier Amiet, now chancellor, 
then accredited notary of the state council of Solothurn, 
and directed him to prepare the following deed :— 

“* Being convinced that villenage is contrary to natu- 
ral law and to the welfare of states, I hereby abrogate 
villenage upon my Lordship of Siecnowicze, in the Wol- 
wodship of Brzesc, situate in Lithuania, from this time 
forwards to all eternity, for myself and all its future pos- 
sessors. I declare the peasants of the village dependent 
= this lordship, to be free citizens and full proprietors 

the lands they occupy. I exonerate them from all 
a duties, and personal services, which they have 
hi owed to the lords of the castle ; and only implore 
them, for their own sakes and the good of their country, 
to establish schools for the education of their children. 

“* After this solemn act, I further declare that I, out 
of especial good will, give the said castle of Siecnowicze, 
with the lands thereunto vs now and for ever, in 

y 


full property, to my niece, the Catherine Estkowa, 
and her children.” : 
* * * - e * 


“When the notary Amiet first called upon him re- 
specting this instrument, a favourite canary bird was 
flying about the room. Amict ventured to ask why he 
did not set this little bird likewise at liberty? He an- 
swered, ‘ The little creature is too delieate to be set at 
liberty ; it would perish.’ ” 

Kosciuszko’s end was now at hand, but its ap- 
ch was cheered by the sight of the objet of 
early and constant attachment, now Princess 

Lubomirska. 


ko, cheering the already declining old man by her agree- 
ploasantry, and he?rare giff of eocial wit. Kosci- 
had a presentiment that he should not see her 
again, hs Gatvaing an him ome rm a promise 
return i ing, tears into his eyes, 
Seep God ee Scbepal ber comenn’ 


to 
Saat is 
brance. princess accordingly set him, from Lau- 
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sanne, a ring, with the motto, ‘Friendship to Virtue.’ 
But when the ring reached Solothurn, Kosciuszko was 
no more! 

* - * * * * 

“On the Ist of October, 1817, he was seized with a 
nervous fever, then prevalent at Solothurn, which in spite 
of his struggles, confined him to his bed. Foresceing 
the ovak, bs made his will, bequeathed ample legacies 
to his friends, the Zeltners, especially to Emilie, and 
others to the town hospital, the orphan house, and the 
poor of Solothurn....... He left 1000 francs for the 
expenses of his funeral, upon condition, that his body 
should be carried to the grave by six poor men. ..... 
He ordered all his Polish papers to be burnt. 

* 7 * . * 





* 

“ After signing this will, he laid down the pen, raised 
his eyes towards heaven and said, ‘ Now I am easy!” 
He spoke often and long of his approaching end. His 
mind grew calmer and calmer, and voice and look be- 
spoke the peace of his soul..... . His parting from 
his beloved friends, the blessing he bestowed upon Zelt- 
ner, his wife, and children, had. ali the august solemnity 
of a religious ceremony. According to the custom of 
the heroic times, he asked for his sword, that which had 
been shattered in his hand at Macziewice. To this 
broken sword he committed the guard of his ashes. 
The sabre of King John Sobieski, which he had received 
in the year 1799, from his brothers in arms, he directed 
to be sent to Poland, and there preserved for other times 
and other deeds.* 

“ He retained the full possession of his faculties to his 
last breath ; but his pulse grew fainter. On the morn- 
ing of the 15th, he awoke from a heavy sleep, and his 
eye fell upon the whole Zeltner family, assembled round 
his bed. He seemed stronger, cheerfully stretched out 
his hand, and bade them good morning, with his wonted 
cordiality. But whilst he spoke, his voice nearly failed, 
and he himself asked for his physician. 

“ Towards ten o'clock, he raised himself, as though 
wishing to say something that required all his energies. 
He gave Zeltner his right hand, Madame Zeltner his left, 
smiled to his little friend Emilie, who stood at the bed’s 
foot, and, thus taking leave of three beloved beings at 
once, he sank slowly down, sighed, ——and his 
pure soul was in the presence of his Maker.” 


The body was embalmed, and, as he had 
directed, borne to the grave by r old men, 
relieving each other. The funeral was attended 
by all Solothurn, for he was mourned by the 
whole canton, especially by the class so indebted 
to his liberality. His death was lamented, and 
his pe were celebrated by poets and orators 
in all languages. In Poland, the grief and mourn- 
ing were universal ; and at Warsaw the funeral 
oration was pronounced by the national poet, 
the friend of his youth Wiemcewicz. 

But Poland grudged the remains of her noblest 
son to a foreign land, and Alexander readily 
sanctioned the national desire to bring them 
home. The body was asked of Switzerland b 
a formal Polish embassy, which having obtained, 
escorted it to Poland. At Cracow it was receiv- 
ed by the senate, and with all military and civil 
honours interred in the cathedral. But the 
Polish senate and the Polish nation wished to 
raise to their heroic champion a more peculiar 








* It was preserved by Pri Czartoryska, in her 
noble collection of arms and r Polish antiquities, at 
her castle of Pulaway, until the year 1830, since then, 
who can tell its fate ? 
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and more durable monument than other men can 
boast, at least in modern times— 


“ A monument that might be an object of general en- 
thusiasm, of heart-felt veneration to all Poles. The 
senate decreed the raising of a mound (in fact, a barrow), 
upon the eminence called Bronislawa (meaning the 
guardian of fame,) which commands the Vistula. At 
this mound, young and old, senators and citizens, nobles 
and peasants, even the magnates of the reali, and the 
most delicate ladies, laboured with their own hands. A 
countryman, who came from Volhynia to assist, acci- 
dentally received a severe wound; and in the fear that 
he might bleed to death, several persons were carrying 
him in quest of surgical assistance, when he resolutely 
exclaimed, ‘ Oh, let me bleed here! it is the only tribute 
I can pay to the great Naczlenik.’ 

“ From the 16th of October, 1820, to the 16th of Octo- 
ber, 1823, the labour contined. The Mogila Kosciuszki 
(Kosciuszko’s Mount,) measures 276 feet in diameter at 
the base, and 300 feet in height. It is the largest ever 
formed by human hands. 

cd * * * > o 

“The sepulchral mounds of Queen Vanda, and of St. 
Cracus, respectively on the left and right banks of the 
Vistula, meet the traveller's view at some distance from 
Cracow, reminding him of the origin of the actual inha- 
bitants of the country. Kosciuszko’s monument com- 
pletes the triangle, and connects the present with the 
Pat. ww cee A convenient road, paved and planted 
with trees, for pedestrians, leads thither; for, since the 
beginning of the work, this has been the favourite pro- 
menade of the Cracovians...... .« From the ample 
contributions of the whole country, an adjoining piece of 
ground was purchased, upon which, close to the old cha- 
pel of St. Bronislawa, houses were built for four nts, 
who had served under Kosciuszko. It is their duty, and 
that of their families for ever, to plant the mound as plea- 
sure gounds, and to take the greatest care of the ponnik 
(monument). 

“ The management of the purchase, of the construc- 
tion, and of the whole affair, was intrusted by the Cra- 
cow senate toa committee of twenty persons, with Gene- 
ral Franciszek Paszkowiski as president. .... . The 
expense was defrayed by contributions, not only of the 
most considerable families of Poland, but likewise of 

nts, artisans, and private soldiers. Count Arthur 
‘otocki alone gave 10,000 gulden, with which (we pre- 
sume the expense of the monument being paid) three 
orphan kinswomen of Kosciuszko’s, whose existence had 
been but recently discovered, were portioned.” 


A view of this most extraordinary and most 
honourable monument, and a portrait of Kosci- 
uszko, are the graphic ornaments of the volume, 
which we now close and lay down the pen. 





Writes or Caartes Lams.—We have been 
highly gratified in seeing the following announce- 
ment in the current number of the New Monthly, 
by the writer of the “ Confessions of Shakspeare :” 
ey may, perhaps, be allowed this, opportunity of 
stating, that an edition of such of the late Mr. 
Charles Lamb’s writings as can be recovered by 
his executors, with a large selection from his cor- 
respondence, is now preparing under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, and will be 
— a ae yo = learned and 
accomplished gent n, of the life and genius 
of his Sesunael friend x 
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From the Eclectic Review. 
A Poet’s Port Folio; or Minor Poems, in 

Three Books. By James Montgomery. 12 

mo, pp. 297. London, 1835. 

A new volume from a veteran poet, whose 
praise has long been in all our churches, and 
whom even the king delighteth to honour, will 
be received as a welcome communication from an 
old friend after a long silence. There is a part 
of the year, during which our native songsters 
cease tosing. The silent season is during the 
fervid heat of summer, when the mower and 
reaper and other labourers are busy, but the birds 
are quiet. There would seem to be periods of 
our poetical history somewhat analogous to this; 
periods of fiery excitement and exhausting occu- 

tion—times for mowing what is rank, and reap- 
ing what is ripe—when the sons of song wisely 
keep aloof and maintain silence till quieter and 
cooler weather. With the exception of Taylor’s 
“ Artevelde,” no original composition of striking 
character or merit has appeared for many years ; 
and no poetry except Mrs. Hemans’, has been 
selling. The booksellers have been cheapening 
their wares, and forcing a trade in yoy om 
libraries, annuals, and reprints; but all this in- 
dicates the langour of that natural demand which 
is created by an increase of readers. Who reads 
any thing but the newspaper? Who has time for 
reading ‘any thing in this busy, busy season of 
political movement and ecclesiastical strife, with 
all things in transition, and whirl, and transmuta- 
tion around us! Coleridge tells us, “that there 
have been three silent revolutions in England ; 
first, when the professions fell off from the church; 
secondly, when literature fell off from the profes- 
sions; and thirdly, when the press fell off from 
literature.” Such silent revolutions are con- 
tinually going forward, unmarked except by the 
retired and thoughtful observer; while a slight 
and obvious change of mere political arrangement 
is sufficient to waken the loud and angry clamours 
of those conservative politicians with whom the 
word revolution is a synonyme for all that is tra- 
ical and monstrous. They are like children 
frightened at the idea of the earth’s revolving on 
its axis, as thinking they must drop off when they 
come to have their heads downward. Silent re- 
volutions are always the most important; yet as, 
in the physical world, the revolutions of the 
weather, the battles of the clouds and winds, and 
the phenomena which strike the senses, occupy 
infinitely more attention than the movements of 
the celestial bodies; so, in the social system, great 
but silent changes go on unnoticed, while every 
one speaks of things which affect us only, like 
the weather, for the moment. If the state of 
things to which we have referred were to be per- 
manent, and the press were to be, as Coleridge 
represents, finally divorced from literature, this 
would be of far more moment and worse con- 
sequence to society, than if the Irish church were 
swept “with all it inherits” into the Atlantic. 
But all natural revolutions take place in cycles ; 
and we may therefore hope that gradually, as the 
political atmosphere becomes cooler and more 
settled, literature will revive, and be no 





* In English money, about 1,0000. 
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drug, and that the nation will be rescued from 
the apparent da of becoming, under the aus- 
pices of the useful knowledge companies, “ penny- 
wise and pound foolish.” 

Whether we are approaching this season, we 
know not ; but it is a geod omen, that two of our 
eldest living minstrels, Wordsworth and Montgo- 
mery, are sending forth volumes at the same 
moment, as if, like Noah’s dove, to see whether 
the waters of agitation are subsiding. We are 
anxious that they should both meet with a kindly 
reception from the public, not merely for their own 
sakes, but for that of their readers, or of those 
who ought to fead. Many of the poems con- 
tained in the present volume, have already ap- 
peared in a fugitive shape, and some have been 
transeribed into our pages; but this circumstance, 
so far from detracting from the value of it, will 
form an inducement to those who have in recollec- 
tion those “snatches” of Mr. Montgomery’s 
harp to procure this collection of his miscellane- 
ous poems. 

Poetry is worth nothing, that is only worth 
agen It is addressed, not to our curiosity, like 
the tale or novel, but to our sympathies. The 
poem which we read with pleasure, but do not 
wish to preserve, is, if we are capable of appre- 
ciating it, only a weed. Were it a flower fit for 
the garden, we should feel a wish to possess it, 
and it would bear looking at every day, and be- 
come dearer by familiarity. It is true, every one 
does not know the flower from the weed; and it 
is amusing what blunders are made by those 
would-be judges, the collectors of specimens. 
The same soil may and does produce weeds and 
flowers. Or, to carry on the metaphor, it is not 
every poem of a true poet that can thus root it- 
self in our literature, and fructify in the minds of 
its readers. But the test of the poet is, his being 
able to inspire both the desire and the power to 
remember his productions, or at least those hap- 
= and choicer ones by which he is characterised. 

ontgomery has, perhaps, produced more of these 
imperishable things, including his hymns, than 
any eng poet. Of course, in a volume like the 
present, there will be productions of very different 
degrees of merit and interest, elegant trifles and 

jeux @esprit, as well as poems of loftier and 
more fervent strain; and a very numerous class 
of readers will be best pleased, perhaps, with 
those of which the author, and those who feel 
with him, may deem most lightly. In many 
cases, the larger proportion, ey , the poet 
must be content to please, without being under- 
stood or appreciated in his highest moods. There 
is, in this volume, however, an ample variety ; 
and thosé must be very fastidious or very insensi- 
ble, who do not find much that may gratify their 
taste. 

The first book consists of “ narratives.” These, 
if we mistake not, will form the staple of the 
volume, though they do not please us best. They 
exhibit the author’s powers to t advantage ; 
and in the “ Voyage of the Blind,” the “ Tale 
without a Name,” and the “ Every day Tale,” 
every poetical reader will recognise a genius cog- 
nate to that of Wordsworth and Coleridge. The 
subjects are deeply tragical, which will be a re- 
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commendation to most persons. In the “ Tale 
without a Name,” horror predominates, we think, 
too much over pathos; but the simile in the fol- 
lowing stanzas, strikes us as one of the happiest 
and most picturesque in the compass of modern 
poetry. 
“ It was not always thus ; erewhile 
The kindness of his youth, 
His brow of innocence and smile 
Of unpretending trath, 
Had left such long delight, that she 
Would oft recall the time, 
And live in golden memory, 
Unconscious of his crime. 


“ Though self-abandoned now to fate, 
The expansive prey of grief, 
Sullen and cold, and desolate, 
He shunn’d—he spurn’d relief: 
Still onward in its even course 
Her pure affection press’d, 
And pour’d with soft and silent force 
Its sweetness through his breast. 


“ Thus Sodom’s melancholy lake 

No turn or current knows ; 

Nor breeze, nor billow sounding, break 
The horror of repose ; 

While Jordan, through the sulphurous brine, 
Rolls a translucent stream, 

Whose waves with answering beauty shine 
To every changing beam.” 


“Lord Falkland’s Dream,” is finely conceived. 
“A snake in the Grass” has the playfulness of 
Cowper. Ugolino, from Dante, shows how well 
our poet can translate. But we must pass all these 
by, as either too long for extract, or not exactly 
suited to our pages, and proceed to notice the 
second division of the Portfolio, consist'ng of 
Miscellanies. The first of these, “A Voyage 
round the World,” has appeared in one of the 
Annuals. It is a series of triplets, comprising a 
sort of bird’s eye view of the globe. We have 
next, an ornithology moralised: we presume for 
the amusement of pues naturalists. And then 
we come to the following very original rhapsody, 
which will not be passed over. 


“TIME: 
“4 RHAPSODY. 


* “ Sed fugit, interea, fugit irreparabile tempus.’* 
Vireo. Grore, IIT. 284. 


“Tis a mistake: time flies not, 
He only hovers on the wing : 
Once born, the moment dies not, 
*Tis an immortal thing. 
While all is change beneath the sky, 
Fix'd like the sun, as learned sages prove, 
a from our moving world he seems to move, 
*Tis Time stands still, and we that fly. 


“ There is no past: from Nature’s birth, 
Days, months, years, ages, till the end 
Of these revolving heavens and earth, 
All to one centre tend ; 
And having reached it late or soon, 
Converge ; as, in a lens, the rays 
Caught from the fountain-light of noon, 
nd in a point that blinds the gaze; 
What has been, is, what is shall last ; 
The present is the focus of the past ; 
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The future, perishing as it arrives, 
Becomes the present, and itself survives. 


“Time is not progress, but amount ; 

One vast accumulating store, 

Laid up, not lost ; we do not count 
Years gone, but added to the score 

Of wealth untold, to clime nor class confined, 

Riches to generations lent, 

For ever spending, never spent, 

The august inheritance of all mankind. 

Of this, from Adam to his latest heir, 

All in due turn their portion share, 

Which as they husband or abuse, 

Their souls they win or lose. 


* Though history, on her faded scrolls, 
Fragments of facts and wrecks of names enrols, 
Time’s indefatigable fingers write 
Men’s meanest actions on their souls, 
In lines which not himself can blot : 
These the last day shall bring to light, 
Though through long centuries forgot, 
When hearts and sepulchres are bared to sight. 


“ Then, having fill’d his measure up, 
Amidst his own assembled progeny, 
(All that have been, that are, or yet may be,) 
Before the great white throne, 
To him who sits thereon, 
Time shall present the amalgamating cup, 
In which, as in a crucible, 
He hid the moments as they fell, 
More precious than Gelconda’s gems, 
Or stars in angels’ diadems, 
Though to our eyes they seemed to pass 
Like sands through his symbolic glass : 
But now, the process done, 
Of millions multiplied by millions, none 
Shall there be wanting, though by change 
Ineffable and strange, 
All shall appear at once, all shall appear as one. 


“ Ah! then shall each of Adam’s race, 
In that concenter’d instant, trace, 
Upon the tablet of his mind, 
His whole existence in a thought combin'd ; 
Thenceforth to part no more, but be 
Impictur’d on his memory 
As in the image-chamber of the eye, 
Seen at a glance in clear perspective, lie 
Myriads of forms of ocean, earth, and sky. 
“Then shall be shown, that but in name 
Time and eternity were both the same ; 
A point which tite nor death could sever, 
A moment standing still for ever.” 


Passing over some very beautiful occasional 

ems, We are arrested by some stanzas which, 
y their touching simplicity and tenderness, are 
adapted to make a deep and permanent impres- 
sion on the heart of every reader who can enter 
into the feeling and sentiment they imbody. 


“ REMINISCENCE. 


“ Remembrance of the dead revives 
The slain of time, at will, 
Those who were lovely in their lives, 
In death are lovelier still. 


“ Unburthen'd with infirmity, 
Unplagued like mortal men, 
Oh! with what pure delight we see 
The heart’s old friends again ! 
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“ Not as they sunk into the tomb, 

With sickness-wasted powers, 

But in the beauty and the bloom 
Of their best days, and ours. 


* The troubles of departed years 
Bring joys unknown before ; 
And soul-refreshing are the tears 

O’er wounds that bleed no more. 


“ Lightnings may blast, but thunder-showers 
Earth’s ravaged face renew, 
With nectar fill the cups of flowers, 
And hang the thorns with dew. 


“ Remembrance of the dead is sweet; 
Yet how imperfect this, 
Unless past, present, future, meet, 
A threefold cord of bliss! 


“Companions of our youth, our age, 
With whom through life we walked, 
And, in our house ot dialenan, 
Of home beyond it talked. 


“ Grief on their urn may fix her eyes, 
They spring not from the ground ; 
Love may invoke them from the skies, 
There is no voice nor sound. 


“ Fond memory marks them as they were, 
Stars in our horoscope ; 
But soon to see them as they are, 
That is our dearest hope. 


“ Not through the darkness of the night, 
To waking thoughts conceal’d, 
But in the uncreated light 
Of Deity reveal'd. 


“ They cannot come to us, but we 
Ere long to them may go; 
That glimpse of immortality 
Is heaven begun below.” 


The third book comprises “Sacred and Serip- 
ture Subjects.” Among these are the exquisite 
stanzas, “ At Home in Heaven,” (transcribed into 
our pages from “The Amethyst,”) which must 
be pronounced one of the author’s noblest strains. 
“ Farewell to a Missionary,” “ Evening Song for 
the Sabbath,” and “ The Chronicle of Angels,” 
have alsw appeared in the Annuals. But the fol- 
lowing beautiful hymn, which must be our last 
extract, has never before, we believe, been given 
to the public. 


“Heaven mn Prospect. 


“ Palms of glory, raiment bright, 
Crowns that never fade away, 
Gird and deck the saints in light, 
Priests and kings and conquerors they. 


“ Yet the conquerors bring their palms 
To the Lamb amidst the throne, 
And proclaim in joyful psalms, 
Victory th is cross alone. 


“ Kings for harps their crowns resign, 
Crying, as they strike the chords, 
“Take the kingdom, it is thine, 
King of kings, and Lord of lords !” 


“ Round the altar, priests co:iess, 
If their robes are white a; snow, 
*Twas the Saviour’s righteousness, 
And his blood that made them so. 
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“ Who were these? On carth they dwelt, 
Sinners once of Adam's race, 
Guilt, and fear, and suffering felt, 
But were saved by sovereign grace. 


“They were mortal, too, like us ; 
Ah! when we, like them shall die, 
May our souls, translated thus, 
Triumph, reign, and shine on high !” 


Mr. Montgomery’s poetical works now extend 
to seven volumes, including the “Songs of Zion;” 
but they are incomplete, as he has never yet col- 
lected into one volume his numerous contribu- 
tions to ourhymnology. Most of these, it is true, 
are contained in the volume which he edited under 
the title of “ The Christian Psalmist ;” but we 
should be glad to see them printed separately, or 
attached to his “Imitations of Psalms,” with the 
addition of such as are extant only in manuscript. 
We do not think that he has emptied his Port- 
folio. If he has, we have only to wish that it 
may, in due course, be filled again. 


DESPONDENCY AND ASPIRATION. 
A LYRIC. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
Per correr mig!ior acqua alza ‘e vele, 
Omai la vavicel.a del mio Lutelictio.—Dante. 
My soul was mantied with dark shadows, born 
Of lonely fear, disquieted in vain ; 
Its phantoms hung around the star of morn, 
A cloud-like weeping train ; 
Through the long day they dimm'd the zutamn-gold 
On all the glistening leaves; and wildly roll'd, 
When the last farewell flush of light was glowing, 
Across the sun-set sky; 
O’er its rich isles of vaporous glory throwing 
One melancholy dye. 


And when the selemn night 
Came rushing with her might 
Of stermy oracles from caves unknown, 
Then with each fitful blast, 
Prophetic murmurs pass’d, 
Wakening or answering some deep Sybil tone, 
Far buried in my breast, yet prompt to rise 
With every gusty wail that o’er the wind-harp flies. 


“ Fold, fold thy wings,” they cried, “ and strive no more, 
Faint spirit, strive no more !—for thee tou strong 
Are outward ill and wrong, . 
And inward wasting fires !—Thou caust not soar 
Free on a starry way, 
Beyond their blighting sway, 
At Heaven's high gate serenely to adore! 
How shouldst thou hope earth's fetters to unbind ? 
O passionate, yet weak! O trembler to the wind! 


“ Never shall aught but broken music flow 
From joy ofthine, deep love, or tearful woe ; 
Such homeless*notes as through the forest sigh, 
From the reed’s hollow shaken, 
When sudden breezes waken 
Their vague wild symphony : 
No power is theirs, and no abiding-place 
In human hearts ; their sweetness leaves no trace,— 
Born only so to die! 
“ Never shall aught but perfume, faint and vain, 
On the fleet pinion of the changeful hour, 
From thy bruised life again 
A moment's essence breathe ; 
aucust, 1835—20 
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Thy life, whose trampled flower 
Into a blessed wreath 
Of household charities no longer bound, 
Lies pale and withering on the barren ground. 


“So fade, fade on! thy gift of love shall cling, 

A coiling sadness, round thy heart and brain, 
A silent, fruitless, yet undying thing, 

All sensitive to pain! 
And still the shadow of vain dreams shall fall 
O’er thy mind's world, a daily darkening pall. 
Fold, then, thy wounded wing, and sink subdued, 
In cold and unrepining quietude !” 


Then my soul yiclded ; spells of numbing breath 
Crept o'er it, heavy with a dew of death, 
Its powers, like leaves before the night-rain, closing ; 
And, as by conflict of wild sea-waves, toss’d 
On the chil! bosom of some desert coast, 
Mutely and hopelessly I lay reposing. 


When, silently, it seem'd 
As if a soft mist gleam'd 
Before my passive sight, and, slowly curling, 
‘To many a shape and huo 
Of vision'd beauty grew, 


Like a wrought banner, fold by fold unfurling. 
Oh! the rich scenes that o’er mine inward eye 
Unrolling, then swept by, 

With dreamy motion! Silvery seas were there, 
Lit by large dazzling stars, and arch’d by skies 
Of southern midnight’s most transparent dyes, 

And gemm'd with many an island, wildly fair, 

Which floated past me into orient day, 

Still gathering lustre on th’ illamin'd way, 

Till its high groves of wondrous flowering trees, 

Colour’d the silvery seas. 
And then a glorious mountain-chain aprose 
Height above spiry height! 
A soaring solitude of woods and snows, 
All steep’d in golden light! 

While as it pass’d, those regal peaks unveiling, 

I heard, methought, a waving of dread wings 

And mighty sounds, as if the vision hailing, 
From lyres that quiver’d through ten thousand strings: 

Or as if waters forth to music leaping. 


From many a cave, the Alpine Echo’s hall, 
On their bold way victorious!y were sweeping, 
Link'd in majestic anthems; while through all 
That billowy swe!l and fall, 
Voices, like ringing crystal, fill’d the air 
With inarticulate melody, that stirr'd 
My being’s core; then, moulding into word 
Their piercing sweetness, bade me rise and bear 
In that great choral strain my trembling part 
Of tones, by love and faith strack from a human heart. 
Return no more, vain bodings of the night ! 
A happier oracle within my soul 
Hath swell’d to power ;—a clear unwavering light 
Mounts through the battling clouds that round me roll, 
And to a new control, 
Nature’s full harp gives forth rejoicing tones, 
Wherein my glad sense owns 
Th’ accordant rush uf elemental sound, 
To one consummate harmony profound ; 
One grand creation-hymn, 
Whose notes the seraphim 
Lift to the glorious height of music wing’d and crown’d. 
Shall not those notes find echoes in my lyre, 
Faithful though faint ?—Shall not my spirit’s fire, 
If slowly, yet unswervingly, ascend 
Now to its fount and end? 
Shall not my earthly love, all purified, 
Shine forth a heavenward guide ? 
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An angel of bright power ?--and strongly bear 
My being upward into holier air, 

Where fiery passion-clouds have no abode, 
And the sky’s temple-arch o’erflows with Gud ? 


The radiant hope new-born, 
Expands like rising morn 
In my life's life ; and as a riponing rose, 
The crimson shadew of its glory throws 
More vivid, hour by hour, on some pure stream, 
So from that hope are spreading 
Rich hues, o’er nature shedding, 
Each day, a clearer, spiritual gleam. 


Let not those rays fade from me ;--onez enjoy'd, 
Father of spirits! let them not depart! 
Leaving the chill’d earth, without form and void, 
Darkeu’d by mine own heart! 
Lift, aid, sustain me! ‘Thou, by whom alone 
All lovely gifts and pure, 
In the soul’s grasp endure ;— 
Thou, to the steps of whose eternal throne 
All knowledge flows—a sea for evermore 
Breaking its crested waves on that sole shore— 
O consecrate my life! that I may sing 
Of thee with joy that hath a livirg spring 
In a full heart of music !~-Let my lays 
Through the resounding mountains waft thy praise, 
And with that theme the wood’s green cloisiers fill, 
And make their quivering leafy dimness thrill 
To the rich breeze of song! O! let me wake 
The deep religion, which hath dwelt from yore, 
Silently brooding by lone cliff and lake, 
And wildest river shore! 
And let me summon all the voices dwelling 
Where eayles build, and cavern’d rills are welling, 
And where the cataract’s organ-peal is swelling, 
In that one spirit gather’d to adore! 


Forgive, O Father! if presumptuous thought 

‘Too daringly in aspiration rise! 
Let wot thy child all vainly have been taught 

By weakness, and by wanderings, and by sighs 
Of sad confession!—lowly be my heart, 

And on its penitential altar spread 
The offerings worthless, till thy grace impart 

The fire from hee ven, whose touch alone can shed 
Life, radiance, virtue !—let that vital spark 
Pierce my whole being, wilder’d else and dark ! 
Thine are all holy things-—-O make me thine, 
So shall I too be pure—a living shrine 
Unto that spirit, which goes forth from thee, 

Strong and divinely free, 

Bearing thy gifts of wisdom on its flight, 
And brooding o'er them with a dove-like wing, 
Till thought, word, song, to thee in worship spring, 
Immortally endow'd for liberty and light. 





Qualifications for a Chaplaincy.—A Liver. 
ool paper, in announcing that the Rev. Henry 
Serry, of that town, has been appointed Chaplain 
to Earl Spencer, adds the following comment, in 

compliment to them:—“His Lordship and his 
Chaplain resemble each other in their passionate 
love of agricultural pursuits, to which they have, 
both of them, devoted a very large portion of 
their lives. We believe they are two of the best 
living at the present 


breeders of horned cattle 
day.” 
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From the Asiatic Journal. 
NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 
SIR JOHN ROSS'S ARCTIC EXPEDITION.* 


Those who have well considered the physical 
impediments, which, under the most favourable 
circumstances, would obstruct a marine commu- 
nication with the East by a north-west passage 
from the Ailantic to the Pacific Ccean, must won- 
der at the pertinacity with which, for centuries 
past, such a passege bas been sought. This 
eagerness was excusable, nay laudable, in the in- 
fancy of maritime discovery, when commercial 
ardour, a spirit of enterprise, a deficiency of geo- 
graphical knowledge, and learned though errone- 
ous theories, concurred to suggest the practicability 
of the passage, and incite private speculation to 
attempt it. The profound and elaborate treatise 
of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, written in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, “to prove a passage by the 
north-west to Cathaia (China) and the East-In- 
dies,” contributed, perhaps, in no small degree, 
to the expenditure of labour and — in this 
chimerical project. “I cannot but much admire 
the work of the Almighty,” observes Baffin, ad- 
dressing Sir John Wolstenholme, after his return 
from the expedition in which he discovered the 
bay called by his name, “when I consider how 
vain the best and chiefest hopes of man are in 
things uncertain; and to speak of no other matter 
than of the hopeful passage to the north-west, how 
many of the best sort of men have set their whole 
endeavours to prove a passage that ways, and not 
only in conference, but also in writing and pub- 
lishing to the world,—yea, what great sums of 
money hath been spent about that action, as your 
worship hath costly experience of; and, for my 
own part, | would hardly have believed the con- 
trary, until mine eyes became witness of that I 
desired not to have found.” At the present day, 
to incur risk, to waste money, and to inflict suf- 
fering, by encouraging further efforts to explore 
the arctic seas, with a view of finding a passage 
there to the other hemisphere, seems equally cul- 
pable and impolitic. 

At the same time, we are not blind to the ad- 
vantages which science may reap from farther ex- 
amination of countries in which curious patural 
phenomena may be observed, and valuable philo- 
sophical secrets remain hid. But if this object be 
sought without relation to commercial views, we 
have no doubt that the pursuit would be conducted 
with greater economy of life and money, and with 
better prospects of success. 

The justice of these observations must be ac- 
knowledged by every one who reads the narrative 
of the last expedition, fitted out avowedly to seek 
a marine outlet round the northern coast of Ame- 
rica into the eastern seas. It is impossible to con- 


* Narrative of a Second Voyage in Search of a North- 
West Passage, and of a Residence in the Arctic Regions, 
during the years 1829, 1830, 1831, 1832, and 1833. By 
Sir J. Ross, C. B., K. 8. A.. K.C.S., &e. &c. Captain 
in the Royal Navy. Including the Reports of Command- 
er (now Captain) James Crarxe Ross, R. N., F. R.S., 
&c., and The Discovery of the Northern Magnetie Pole. 
London, 1835. Webster. 
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template the protracted sufferings, mental and 
bodily, of Sir John Ross and his hardy com- 
panions, without regretting that the great object 
which led them to risk their lives, and to drag out 
long years of toil and privation in those dreary 
regions, should have been one which past experi- 
ence offered full assurance was utterly useless. 
It is true, indeed, that they, as well as their pre- 
decessors in this painful career, have not laboured 
wholly in vain; like the alchymists of old, though 
they missed their “great secret,” they have en- 
tiched science with “ good unsought experiments 
by the —_ 

From the discoveries of Parry and Franklin, 
Captain (now SirJohn) Ross was persuaded that, 
if any passage did exist to the north-west, it must 
be through Prince Regent’s Inlet, a southerly ave- 
nue from the westerly strait discovered by Parry 
at the bottom of thé so-called Lancaster Sound. 
Captain Parry, in the journal of his first voyage 
(1819,) after observing that there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt of a north-west passage into the 
Pacific Ocean, thought that the most probable 
chance of finding the passage from the Atlantic 
into the Polar Sea would be about the parallels of 
69° or 70°. Sir John Ross was, moreover, con- 
vinced that, in order to work up to the northward 
with sufficient expedition to take advantage of the 
brief summer of those latitudes, a vessel must be 
provided with steam-power, inasmuch as the south 
wind, which brings town the ice from the north- 
ward, and thereby opens a passage in the higher 
latitudes of Baflin’s Bay, necessarily checks the 
progress thither of a sailing vessel. 

Disappointed in his endeavours to induce the 
government to send out another expedition under 
his command, Captain Ross was so fortunate as 
to find in Mr. Felix Booth, a citizen of London, 
a — of his scheme, who munificently con- 
tributed about £18,000, of his own private funds, 
to the outfit of the expedition, without the small- 
est prospect of pecuniary advantage ; indeed, it 
was not until the repeal of the Act which offered 
a parliamentary reward for the encouragement of 
Northern discovery, that Mr. Booth consented to 
incur this large expenditure. 

The expedition consisted of a vessel, which had 
been employed in the whaling trade, named the 
Victory, strengthened, raised to the burthen of 
150 tons, and provided with patent steam-engines ; 
and the John, a store-ship. The crew of the lat- 
ter mutinied on the coast of Scotland, and the 
vessel was consequently left behind, the Arusen- 
stern, a decked boat of 16 tons, being then the 
only companion of the commander’s vessel. The 
officer second in command to Captain Ross, was 
his nephew, a commander in the Royal Navy. 

They foutrd, immediately on the commence- 
ment of their voyage, but too late to repair the 
evil, that the patent engine, although the principle 
was excellent, was not of corresponding execu- 
tion-: this, at least, is alleged by Sir John Ross, 
who is very loud in his vituperation of the paten- 
tees. The latter, however, dispute the justice of 
his strictures ; and the question, in all probability, 
will be settled by a more satisfactory and com- 
petent tribunal than that of a critic. 
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under all the advantages of steam-power, and the 
absence of ice in the straits and lower part of 
Baffin’s Bay, was by nomeans so considerable as 
the success of the expedition demanded. It sailed 
from the Thames on the 23d May, much later 
than it ought to have done; it did not commence 
the actual voyage till the 14th June, when it took 
its departure from Loch Ryan, in Scotland, and 
did not enter Lancaster Sound till the 6th August, 
having stayed a short time at the Danish settle- 
ment of Holsteinborg. 

On entering Lancaster Sound, and reaching 
the spot where, on his former voyage, he had de- 
cided to return, under the firm belief that there 
was no passage to the westward, Captain Ross 
entered some remarks in his journal; but before 
we refer to them, it may be as well to state the 
grounds upon which he came to that decision, as 
detailed in the narrative of his first voyage. 

Captain Ross there states, that, when in the 
strait leading to Lancaster Sound, and in lat. 74° 
03’, long. 81° 28’, on the 3lst August, 1818, being 
at dinner in the cabin, he was informed by the 
officer of the watch, that there was an appearance 
of the weather clearing at the bottom of the bay. 
He says, “ I immediately, therefore, went on deck, 
and, soon after, it completely cleared for about ten 
minutes, and I distinctly saw the land, round the 
bottom of the bay, forming a connected chain of 
mountains with those which extended along the 
north and south sides ; this land appeared to be 
at the distance of eight leagues.” He named 
these mountains running in the centre, north and 
south, “the Croker mountains.” He says that, 
“the weather became thick again, and being now 
perfectly satisfied that there was no passage in 
this direction,” he tacked to join the Alexander, 
(Lieut. Parry’s ship,) which was at the distance 
of eight miles ; and having joined her, they stood 
to the south-eastward. ‘The soundings, at this 
time, gave 650 fathoms, though no current was 
found. Captain Ross observes afterwards: “ My 
opinions were mentioned to several of the officers, 
after | had determined to proceed to the south- 
ward, and also to Captain Sabine, who repeated, 
on every occasion, that there was no indication 
of a passage. Lieut. Parry’s ship, the Alexander, 
being nearly hull down astern at the time I drew 
the land, and the ice at the bottom of the bay, it 
was scarcely possible it could be seen from that 
ship; for, at that moment, she was very indis- 
tinetly seen from the Isabella. I, therefore, did 
not think it worth while detaining the ships for 
Lieut. Parry’s report, but it afterwards appeared 
that the officer of the watch in the Alexander had 
seen the land at the bottom of the bay.” 

The observations which Sir John Ross entered 
upon his journal of the present voyage, and which 
he has inserted in the work before us, are intended 
to rebut the supposition that Lieut. (now Sir E.) 
Parry could have believed that there was a pas- 
sage on that occasion. We do not know whether 
more is meant than meets the eye in these obser- 
vations, but we are inclined to think that some 
readers will suspect them, although ostensibly 
addressed to inferences drawn by “ some persons,” 
to be really directed to “ir Edward Parry, who 





Certain it is, that the progress of the Victory, 





has certainly not, to our kuowledge, made any 
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public declaration which could be construed into 
an acknowledgment that he differed from his com- 
mander. Sir John Ross clearly shows that, if he 
did so differ, it was his duty, and that of every 
officer in either ship in the same predicament, to 
have avowed their opinion. 

The narrative of a voyage of discovery into the 
Polar regions presents few or no incidents which 
captivate the fancy or gratify the mind beyond 
the occasional acquisition of some dry scientific 
facts. There is no variety of landscape, there 
are no objects of natural history, a description of 
which relieves the tedium of a voyage. “ All the 
landscape,” says Sir John Ross, “ was one indis- 
criminate surface of white, presenting, together 
with the solid and craggy sea, all equally whitened 
by the snow, the dreariest prospect it is possible 
to conceive, while unaccompanied by a single eir- 
eumstance of the picturesque or any thing capable 
of exeiting the smallest interest.” The rational 
animals, which are scarce, must be placed in al- 
most the lowest class, though even the Esquimaux, 
with all their dirt, gluttony, and ignorance, af- 
furded some recreation to the travellers in their 
dreary abode. 

We must, however, do justice to these poor 
creatures. Sir John Ross states that, excepting 
some trifling instances of petty pilfering, he had 
every reason to be pleased with the character and 
conduct of the tribe of Esquimaux he met with, 
not only towards the travellers, but each other. 
They appeared to be kind totheir children and to 
the feeble, to live in perfect harmony together, 
and to be free from selfishness, even in respect to 
food, which constitutes almost the whole of their 
enjoyment. Of the voracity of these men, a 
pretty substantial proof was afforded at a dinner, 
to which a party of twelve was invited, on board 
the Victory. The fare was fish, which the Es- 
quimaux preferred raw. For the whole of the 
English party, one salmon (7lbs.) and half of an- 
other sufficed ; whereas each Esquimaux devoured 
two, or l4lbs., the party of twelve consuming just 
one hundred weight and a half of raw fish! 
“ The Esquimaux,” he remarks, “is an animal of 
prey, with no other enjoyment than eating; and, 

uided by no principle or reason, he devours as 
a“ as he can, and all that he can procure, like 
the vulture and the tiger.” The fashionable 
usages of the table amongst these children of the 
ice form an amusing contrast to the fastidiousness 
of ours, which teach that even a plate would be 
contaminated by the touch of an ungloved hand. 
“ The head and back-bone being taken from two 
fish, they were handed to Ikmallik and Tullahiu, 
the seniors, who slit the body longitudinally into 
two equal parts, dividingeach of those afterwards 
into two more. They were then rolled up into 
cylinders of two inches in diameter, when, put- 
ting one end into the mouth as far as possible, it 
was cut off by the knife so close as to endanger 
the end of the nose; the party then handing the 
remainder to his neighbour.” In this way they 


proceeded till the whole stock of fish was con- 
sumed. 

Captain Ross humanely attempted to instil into 
them some notions of religion; but he failed. 
“That they have a moral law, of some extent, 
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written on the heart,” he says, “I could not 
doubt;” but he finds it difficult to suppose that 
any human power could ingraft a reasonable and 
efficient religion on men “ who have little of man 
but what ¢s found in those who approach most 
nearly to the pure animal nature.” 

Still, the Esquimaux are happy, because they 
are contented ; and Sir John Ross has placed in 
counterpoise their enjoyments and privations, so 
as to appear to give the former the advantage. 

A very essential object in view—upon which, 
in fact, the ultimate success of the expedition in 
a great measure depended—was the finding of the 
stores of the /'ury, Captain Parry’s ship, which 
was wrecked and abandoned in 1825, not far from 
the farthest point attained by that expedition in 
the S. W. As they approached the place, their 
anxiety naturally increased. Having moored the 
Victory in an ice-harbour, within a quarter of a 
mile of the spot, Captain Ross, with his second 
in command, the purser, and surgeon, proceeded 
to examine it. He says: 

“We fourd the coast alinost lined with coal, and it was 
with no common interest that we proceeded to the only 
tent which remeined entire. This had been the mess- 
tent of the Fury’s officers; bat it was too evident that 
the bears had been paying frequent visits. There had 
been a pocket neer the door, where Commander Ross 
had left his memorandum-book and specimens of birds ; 
but it was torn down, without leaving a fragment of 
what it contained. The sides of the tent were also in 
many places torn out of the ground, but it was in other 
respects entire. Where the preserved meats and vegeta- 
bles had been deposited, we found every thing entire. 
The cannisters had been piled up in two heaps; but, 
though quite exposed to all the chances of the climate for 
four years, they had not suffered in the slightest degree. 
There had been no water to rust them, and the security 
of the joinings had prevented the bears from smelling 
their contents. On examining the contents, they were 
not found frozen, nor did the taste of the several articles 
appear to have been in the least degree altered.” 


Not a trace of the vessel was to be seen, and it 
was evident that the moving masses of ice had car- 
ried her off, or ground her to atoms. 

Provided with this accession to their stores, 
Captain Ross and his companions proceeded upon 
their adventurous career to explore Prince Re- 
gent’s Inlet, the ice now beginning to accumulate 
about them in bergs and land-ice, and the com- 
pass becoming useless. The hazardous naviga- 
tion of those seas is well described in the follow- 
ing passage : 

“For readers, it is unfortunate that no description can 
convey an idea of.a scene of this nature; and, as to the 
pencil, it cannot represent motion or noise. And to 
those who have not seen a northern ocean in winter— 
who have not seen it, I should say, in a winter's storm— 
the term ice, exciting but the recollection of what they 
only know at rest, in an inland lake or canal, conveys no 
ideas of what it is the fate of an arctic navigator te wit- 
ness and to feel. But let them remember that ice is 
stone ; a floating rock in the stream, a promontory or an 
island when aground, not less solid than if it were a land 
of granite. Then let them imagine if they can, these 
mountains of chrystal hurled through a narrow strait by 
a rapid tide; meeting, as mountains in motion would 
meet, with the noise of thunder, breaking from each 
other’s precipices huge fragments, or rending each other 
asunder, till, losing their former equilibrium, they fall 
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over headlong, lifting the sea around in breakers, and 
whirling it in eddies, while the flatter fields of ice, 
forced against these masses, or against the rocks, by the 
wind and the stream, rise out of the sea till they fall back 
on themselves, adding to the indescribable commotion 
and noise which attend these occurrences. It is not a 
little, too, to know and to feel our utter helplessness in 
these cases. There is not a moment in which it can be 
conjectured what will happen in the next; there is not 
one which may not be the last; and yet, that next mo- 
ment may bring rescue and safety. It isa strange, as it 
is an anxious position; and, if fearful, often giving no 
time for fear, so unexpected is every event, and so quick 
the transitions.” 


From Creswell bay, they traced the western 
coast to about the 70th parallel, in the meridian 
of 92°, where they were stopped by the ice on the 
30th September, and forced to winter. 

The commander appears to have adopted every 
expedient which ingenuity and skill could suggest, 
to promote the comfort of his fellow-prisoners ; 
his success is abundantly manifest from their 
freedom from disease, and their contentedness un- 
der so many privations. Future voyagers in 
those regions, will do well to adopt his contri- 
vances, and attend to his suggestions respecting 
the means of generating heat, either internally 
(in the body) or externally, as well as in regard 
to the quantity of food. “In every expedition or 
voyage to a polar region,” he observes, “at least 
if a winter residence is contemplated, the quantity 
of food should be increased, be that as inconveni- 
entasitmay. It would be very desirable, indeed, 
if the men could acquire the taste for Greenland 
food; since all experience has shown that the 
large use of oil and fat meats is the true secret of 
life in these frozen countries, and that the natives 
cannot subsist without it, becoming diseased and 
dying under a more meagre diet.” 

The history of their life for the rest of the year, 
and for the two following years, is almost as mono- 
tonous and dull as the aspect of the country in 
which their weary days were passed. The only 
diversities were their occasional meetings with 
the Esquimaux, their shooting expeditions, and 
their excursions to explore the country, in a tem- 
perature 48 degrees below zero, or 80 below the 
point of congelation,* dwelling on those journeys, 
in beautiful palaces of snow, purer than Parian 
marble, but incurring the perpetual risk of frost- 
bites, and frequently doomed to drag, by painful 
manual labour, their supplies and stores over mas- 
ses of hummocky ice, the dogs, though useful 
beasts of draught, being unequal toa long journey. 

The surveys and journeys, however, have cer- 
tainly filled up an important blank in the map of 
North America,f and ae demonstrated that that 
continent is continuous up to at least the parallel 
of 74°, The northern portion of the newly discov- 
ered country (named by Captain Ross, in honour 
of the real author of the discovery, Boothia Felix) 





* A ball of frozen mercury was fired through an inch 
plank, and a shot of frozen oil of almonds split a target, 
and rebounded unbroken. 

tIt is worthy of remark, that the apocryphal passage 
of De Fonte, from the Pacific into Hudson’s Bay, as laid 
down by De Lisle, is somewhat countenanced by Sir John 
Ross's discoveries. 
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being united to the southern (named King Wil- 
liam’s Land) by a narrow isthmus, only seventeen 
or eighteen miles in breadth, twelve of which 
consist of lakes of fresh water, (or rather, ice,) 
which isthmus is the only impediment to a union 
between the Atlantic and Polar seas, or a north- 
west passage, below the latitude of 70°, precisely 
where Captain Parry supposed it to be most pro- 
bable that a passage existed. Thus, then, SirJohn 
Ross observes, this part of the coast of North 
America, formerly a blank, has been surveyed, 
more or less fully, between the latitudes of 72° 30’ 
and 69°, and under longitudes lying between 89° 
and 99° W. Commencing at Behring’s Strait, 
and from the Cape Barrow of Beechey, the coast 
has now been marked to Point Back of Franklin; 
here, and as far as Mackenzie river, it is again 
laid down by Richardson to the exit of the Cop- 
per Mine river of Hearne; thence to Point Turn- 
again lie the discoveries of Franklin ; after which, 
there is a blank of about 220 miles to the extre- 
mity of Sir John Ross’s discoveries to the west, 
which, it is expected, will be filled up by Captain 
Back. Should this be the case, all that will be 
required to complete our knowledge of the north- 
ern coast of America, will be the space betwixt 
the Bank’s Land of Parry and Boothia Felix. 
The line of coast on both sides of the isthmus has 
been traced, and some of the islands laid down, 
and the whole line from the isthmus up to the ter- 
mination of Pariy’s voyage southward, in Prince 
Regent’s Inlet, is now nearly complete. 

The acquisitions in other departments of sci- 
ence are designed for an appendix, which is to 
appear hereafter. They are not probably very 
copious, though no opportunity appears to have 
been missed of adding to the stock, under so able 
and vigilant a scientific observer as Commander 
Ross. Their mineralogical collection they were 
obliged to abandon. 

The actual discovery of the magnetic pole is 
one of the great features of this expedition. This 
was accomplished by Commander Ross, who 
started with a party from the Victory, and some 
Esquimaux, in the month of May, 1831. He traced 
the northern coast of Boothia Felix, as far as 
the western sea, and, guided by experiments with 
the needles, which gave him both the direction 
and the apparent distance, he was soon sensible of 
his proximity to the site of the magnetic pole. On 
the morning of the 31st May, the party encamped 
within fourteen miles of the computed position of 
the pole. Here they left the greatest part of their 
baggage, and commencing a rapid march, reached 
the calculated place at eight in the morning of the 
Ist June. Like Bruce at the fountains of the 
Nile, Mr. Ross was all elation and excitement 
upon attaining the object of his ambition; and 
like him, too, he seems to have felt an undefinable 
kind of disappointment at the unromantic char- 
acter of so mysterious a spot. 


“ The land at this place is very low near the coast, but 
it rises into ridges of fifly or sixty feet high about a mile 
inland. We could have wished that a place so important 
had possessed more of mark or note. It was scarcely 
censurable to regret that there was not a mountain to in- 
dicate a spot, to which sv much of interest must ever be 
attached ; and I could even have pardoned any one among 
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us who had been so romantic or absurd as to expect that 
the magnetic pole was an object as conspicuous and mys- 
terious as the fabled mountain of Sinbad, that it even was 
a mountain of iron, or a magnet as large as Mont Blanc. 
But nature had here erected no monument to denote the 
spot which she had chosen as the centre of one of her 
great and dark powers; and where we could do little 
ourselves towards this end, it was our business to submit, 
and to be content in noting by mathematical numbers 
and signs, as with things of far more importance in the 
terrestrial system, what we could but ill-distinguish in 
any other manner. As soon as I had satisfied my own 
mind on this subject, I made known to the party this 
gratifying result of all our joint labours; and it was then, 
that amidst mutual congratulations, we fixed the British 
flag on the spot, and took possession of the North Mag- 
netic Pole and its adjoining territory, in the name of 
Great Britain and King William the Fourth.” 


The site of this interesting spot was found to 
be in lat. 70° 5’ 17” N.; long. 96° 46’ 45” W. 

The necessary observations were immediately 
commenced, and were continued throughout this 
and the greater part of the following day. The 
details have been since given by Captain James 
Ross, in a paper read before the Royal Society, 
and printed in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1834. On arriving at the calculated position, 
he says: 

“ My attention was first of all directed to ascertain, if 
possible, the direction of the magnetic meridian. For 
this purpose, I suspended horizontally the meridian that 
was used only for the determination of the intensity of 
the magnetic force, first by three or four delicate fibres 
of floss silk. It remained, however, exactly in the posi- 
tion in which it was placed. A single fibre of the floss 
silk was next tried ; and lastly, a single fibre of flax. All 
these failing to demonstrate the smallest amount of hori- 
zontal attraction, a second needle was treated in a similar 
manner, and in all these attempts I was equally unsue- 
cessful. The top of the instrument being so constructed 
as to admit of a half-circle of torsion, this was next tried; 
but the needle was moved from its position in nearly the 
same amount as the are described by the point of suspen- 
sion; showing that the smallest amount of torsion was 
sufficient to overcome the directive energy of the needle.” 


The needle was now removed to the dipping- 
apparatus, and observations on the intensity of 
the vertical force of the needle were obtained, 
upon the supposition, that, in whatever direction 
a given number of vibrations in the same arc were 
made in the shortest time, that might be assumed 
as the magnetic meridian. The results of six 
sets of observations gave the mean dip (the varia- 
tions being a few seconds only) 89° 59’, or within 
one minute of the vertical position. What is still 
wanting, he observes, to iemmine the exact po- 
sition of the magnetic pole, as well as its diurnal 
and annual motions, is a series of observations 
continued on the spot for some months, by several 
observers. “It only remains to be considered,” 
he adds, “ whether those who have the power to 
promote such an undertaking, may attach suffi- 
cient importance to the subject to direct its being 
carried into execution.” 

The rest of their tale of sufferings is soon told. 
The mild winter of 1829, which had enabled the 
travellers to encroach so far upon these icy terri- 
tories, was succeeded by seasons of unusual rig- 
our. There being no hope of extricating the ship, 
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and their provisions being calculated to last only 
a sufficient time to enable them to return to the 
remaining stores of the Fury, they set forth upon 
a dreary pedestrian journey, dragging the boats 
along the coast by which they had sailed. After 
most laborious exertions, and many unavoidable 
retracings of their steps, which made the distance 
of 180 miles equal to 300, they got to their home, 
for such it then appeared to them; and here the 
state of the ice condemned them to pass another 
winter. In the ensuing summer, they were able 
to push their boats through the ice into Baffin’s 
Bay ; and at length they descried a whaler, the 
Isabella of Hull, once commanded by Captain 
Ross, in which they found a hospitable welcome, 
and returned in her to England. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
BEGINNING LIFE AT FORTY. 
A SKETCH OF REAL LIFE. 

“ Five feet eight, broad shoulders, hazel eyes, 
florid complexion, good nose, white teeth, high 
forehead, curly dark brown hair.” Had I been 
lost or mislaid at the age of nineteen, such a de- 
scription my affectionate parents might have cal- 
culated, in the fond hope of recovering their 
youngest treasure. Now alas!—but I will not 
anticipate. 

I had good health and good spirits, and thought 
myself good-looking, and that is sufficient to in- 
sure happiness at nineteen. I was, however, a 
younger son,—the youngest, indeed, of five chil- 
dren,—and it was therefore my doom to dig out 
my own path through the world. My father had 
it not in his power to do more than give mea 
sum sufficient to buy me the spade with which I 
was to dig it ;—in other words, to pay for my 
outfit. Away I went to earn my bread by the 
sweat of my brow, in a climate where European 
brows are peculiarly addicted to the moisture 
which in genteel society is rarely named. 

An uncle of mine had an estate in a West 
India island, and, it being considered prudent to 
send out somebody to look after it, I was offered 
an allowance, and at the same time a line of con- 
duct was pointed out, which could not fail, if dili- 
gently followed, to lead to competence, and in- 
deed, to wealth, in the comparatively short 
period of twenty years. 

I acceded to the proposal with delight. The 
climate was unhealthy ; no matter, I relied con- 
fidently on the strength of my constitution, and 
talked of my return at the end of twenty years, 
with pockets full of money, as gaily as if I had 
been speaking of events which were expected to 
take hr sae in a twelvemonth ! 

* How indefatigably will I toil,” said I, “ and 
how rapidly will the time pass! In twenty years 
I still shall be on this side forty, still in the very 
prime and vigour of life ; young enough to enjo 
wealth and all its advantages, and yet old enou h 
to avoid the shoals and quicksands which would 
probably destroy me were I now unfortunately 
in pussession of the expected treasure. How I 
long to be forty! would that I could overleap 
the intermediate years, and see myself reflected 
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in yonder mirror, erect and robust, in the full 
maturity of good looks, forty years of age, with 
forty thousand pounds in the funds !” 

I will not trduble the reader with the name of 
the island to which I was to be voluntarily trans- 
ported, nor will point out the precise path in 
which I was to grub my way to independence. 
Whether my exertions were to be mercantile or 
legal,—whether I was perched for twenty years 
oa a high stool before a higher desk,—or super- 
intending slavery (for I am speaking of the past) 
in the open air, in a nankeen suit of dittos, with 
an immense straw hat, shall be matters left to 
the diligent research of the curious. I at once 
overleap the laborious interval, and come to the 
period when I found myself, as had been predict- 
ed, thirty-nine, and very rich. Be it most par- 
ticularly remembered that my life during these 
twenty years had been one of anticipation. I 
left England for the purpose of enjoying life on 
my return. Enjoyment during my absence was 
not thought of. I had an object to gain, and 
every nerve was strained, every thought was de- 
voted, to its attainment. 

The boy who leaves the play ground to go into 
school and get through a hard task, when the job 
is finished rushes back to the scene of his sports 
precisely as spirited, as capable of exercise, and 
as alive to enjoyment as when he left them: and 
I thought myself the prototype of the boy ; I felt 
no change within me,—in the glass which had 
reflected me daily for twenty years, it was not 
probable that I should detect an alteration. No; 
I would go and resume my old position at home, 
just as if I had never quitted it! 

And home I went, with my bags of money and 
all my golden dreams of enjoyment! 

I had left my family residing in a country town, 
but dignified with the name of a watering-place ; 
for some medical gentleman, most fortunately for 
the inhabitants, had discovered that the well in 
his garden produced water that tasted particu- 


‘larly nasty. Being, therefore, unavailable for 


culinary purposes, he declared it to be eminently 
medicinal, analyzed it, and clearly pointed out 
how much salt there was in it, and how much 
carbonate of soda, and other nasty things; and 
the end of it was that people came there in crowds 
of a morning to make wry faces, swallow goblets 
of the physical stream, and listen to the neces- 
sary accompaniment of a band of wind instru- 
ments. 

The only change that the lapse of twenty years 
had produced in my native town was a consider- 
able increase of buildings. There my family still 
resided, all but my poor father: he was an in- 
valid when I left home, and he had long since 
been numbered with the dead. 

It is high time that I should announce the 
members of my family. My mother when I left 
home was fat, heir, cal probably forty,—not that 
she owned to any thing like that age. I have said 
that I was the youngest of five children: my 
three sisters were the first born, and my brother 
was one year older than myself. 

How impatient was I during the voyage! the 
night too, that | was forced to sleep at the inn at 
Bristol! and then the next day, what weather ! 





how it rained and blew! No inside place in the 
coach; but what cared 1? My heart was in its 
teens, and I never gave a thought to my consti- 
tution; off I went, and arrived at my mother’s 
house late in the evening. 

Shall I ever forget our first meeting,—the hap- 
py meeting that I had so long anticipated! No, 
never! Was it happy? how could it be other- 
wise ? 

My mother received me as mothers ever re- 
ceive a child,—all tears and affection. But, oh! 
what a change! The fatness and the fairness 
so entirely gone ;—the old woman sat by my 
side, looking up in my face through a pair of 
spectacles. And what was my thought? It was 
this,—that my dear mother was grown old and 
infirm, that her life was rapidly on the wane, and 
that during her best days, the enjoyments of 
which I mhight have shared and promoted, I had 
been far away in a distant land. I am aware that 
I must very imperfectly describe the feelings that 
chilled me; I saw a change that I had not an- 
ticipated, and for which I was unprepared,—and 
I cried like a child. 

My brother had married the year after I quitted 
England, but he still resided in the same town ; 
and, had he been aware of my arrival, would 
certainly have met me at my mother’s, but I was 
sure to see my former playfellow the next morn- 
ing. One of my sisters (the eldest) was a widow, 
the other two still unmarried, and they all resided 
with my mother. ; 

“They will come to you immediately,” said 
my mother; “but you were not expected so soon, 
and you know, George, that ladies of a certain 
age cannot bear to be caught en dishabille.” 

“A certain age!” said 1. “Oh, yes: Matilda 
is five years older than /.” 

And presently down came Matilda, the widow, 
a lady of forty-five, who by dint of overmuch 
rouge, overmuch black front, and eyebrows arti 
ficially arched and blackened, had contrived to 
make herself appear fifty at the very least. It was 
not the Matilda I had left twenty years before ; 
there was not the slightest snovmubantt face, 
figure, manner, voice, al] utterly unlike my sister 
“ Matty.” I saw it,—I felt it. The meeting 
gave me not the slightest pleasure; on the con- 
trary, it was more painful than I can describe, 
particularly when | perceived that she never 
wold have recognised me. 

But I have not done yet. Presently appeared 
the elder of the two old maids, aged forty-five ; 
she had never been the least good looking, and 
had therefore, I suppose, relinquished all matri- 
monial views earlier than many women, and was 
now what my mother hinted as “rather seri- 
ous,” and what the widow had openly declared 
to be “ very methodistical.” She was as neat as 
possible, as mild as milk, and I thought as cold 
as an icicle. She was soon followed by the 
youngest spinster (of forty-three), who was 
always called by the other two “child.” She 
had been pretty—very much so I thought, when 
I left home—and she now, I suppose, might be 
said to have “traces” of beauty; but not a 
glimpse of my own gay sister Mary! She wore 
what, to my mind, on a woman’s head, is the 
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greatest of abominations—a wig. A male wig is 
to my fancy a bad business; it never makes any- 
body look younger or better than he would look 
without it; it deceives nobody, and yet every- 
body who wears one flatters himself that not one 
in a hundred discovers his secret. When a man 
above forty is pointed out as good-looking, he is 
invariably the man without the wig ; but a female 
wig isa handed times worse! a wig with a long 
tail, which is twisted up to act youth! a wig with 
a flower stuck in it! It is like a garland ona 
tombstone, for a wig, after all, is but a memorial 
of departed youth! and such a wig was my sis- 
ter Mary’s, with a bit of lily of the valley hitched 
under one of the curls. I longed to snatch it off, 
and throw it into the fire, but thought perhaps 
that might not be taken in good part, and I de- 
sisted. 

I felt miserably out of spirits, wofully disap- 
pointed, and I could not tell one of the family the 
cause of my depression. I felt relieved when it 
was time to take my candle and go to bed, and, 
after so long a journey in the open air, I soon fell 
fast asleep. The next-morning I awoke by no 
means a giant refreshed ; my wetting of the pre- 
vious day had given me a lumbago and pains in 
all my limbs, and when I entered the breakfast- 
room, with my back bent, and one leg following 
the other with considerable difficulty, I saw 
clearly that my mother and sisters looked at me 
with compassion, and considered me a prema- 
ture Methusalem. 

There was, however, an old gentleman stand- 
ing by the fire to keep me in countenance, and 
by his side a remarkably fine young man, who, 
on turning round at my entrance, displayed the 
very face of my dear elder brother, just as I had 
left him twenty years before. I shuffled up to 
the lad without an instant’s hesitation, and, call- 
ing him by his name, caught him in my arms; 
to my surprise the young man laughed rather 
good-humouredly, but as it appeared rather with 
a feeling of awkwardness, and, without by any 
means reciprocating my endearments, walked 
away to the window. The elderly gentleman, 
however, endeavoured to make amends; he shook 
me most paternally by the hand, and apologized 
for my nephew's coldness. My nephew! yes, he 
was born two years after I left England! and 
there was my brother, who, having now been 
married near twenty years, and possessing more- 
over a numerous family, had left off being a 
young man, and might, as the phrase goes, be 
“taken for any age.” 

Some men leave off being young much earlier 
than others; a great deal depends upon the con- 
stant habit of making up to go into society. By 
making up, | by no means infer the use of cos- 
metics, dyes, &c., but merely the very innocent 
endeavour to make oneself “look*one’s best.” 
When once this habit is given up, whether from 
ill-health or the withdrawing from society, there’s 
an end of the matter—there’s no resuming it; 
look in the glass, and the elderly gentleman 
stands before you ! 

Here was another disappointment, and a bitter 
one; however, | made the best of it. I tooka 
great fancy to my nephew, perhaps beeause I 
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found in him the sole representative of the bloom 
which time had so ruthlessly wiped away from 
all the rest of the family. He seemed to take to 
me too, and my spirits began to rise; but, acci- 
dentally, as I left the room, I heard him say to 
my sister, “I say aunt, what can we do to amuse 
the old gentleman?” and that was a damper! 

My disappointments were many, but to describe 
them in detail would be tedious. At balls I 
found that nobody expected me to dance, unless 
indeed there happened to be a lack of beaux, and 
then my “ good-nature” in standing up was re- 
marked, or some pert girl said, “What! you 
figuring away !” 

I was advised by all my family to marry, by all 
means the very thing | wished; but I never 
dreamed of proposing for any woman that was 
not young and pretty ; I did propose for one that 
was decidedly both, and was rejected. 

And had I spent the twenty best years of my 
life, incessantly toiling to obtain wealth, in order 
that I might return home.to enjoy myself? and 
had I returned at last only to discover that the 
season for enjoyment had passed away? So it 
would appear; but I had committed cne great 
error, and these little confessions of an elderly 
gentleman may prove a warning to others who 
are similarly situated. 

Let no one dream of “ beginning life at forty ;” 
were I to start again at the age of nineteen, to 
play the same part, on the same stage, I should 

now that on that stage my scene of youth must 
be enacted, and there the heroine of my love- 
story must be wooed and won. If it be your lot 
to pass so many years in a foreign land, that land 
must be the scene of your hopes and fears—your 
joys and sorrows—your loves—your friendship— 
your associations. Toil and climate may thin 
the hair and tan the cheek, but the married man 
and the father is not expected to return un- 
changed—he has assumed a new character; 
while one who, like myself, returns at the end of 
twenty years en garcon, to dance quadrilles and 
look for a wife, will find that, in his matrimonial 
researches, it behoves him not to be over parti- 
cular. T. H. B. 


From Frasei's Magazine. 
RETURN FROM LEAVE. 
BY C. O'DONOGHUE, LATE ENSIGN (18TH) ROYAL IRISH. 


The moment an Irishman says, “ Never fear, 
your honour: I’ll engage!” depend upon it there 
is every reason to tremble, every prospect that 
his engagement will be broken; and that the 
vociferations of confidence—invariably in an in- 
verse ratio to even = his expectations of 
ultimate success in the object on hand, whatever 
it may be—always increase till the obvious im- 
possibility of accomplishing the desired end 
stares him, and you, too fully in the face for fur- 
ther self-deception. Then he tries to look as 
much like an idiot as he can; and scratching his 
head, ejaculates, “ That’s too bad, now ;” just as 
if he were quite astonished at failure. His sim- 
plicity is the armour in which he trusteth, and he 
dons it whenever it suits his purpose—which is 
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always. If honest, his simplicity is genuine; if 
a rogue, ‘tis so ably counterfeited, that it defies 
the detection of the common observer ; and, not- 
withstanding his protestations, in all probability 
he does not care a fraction whether you succeed 
or fail—though, perhaps, he would sympathise in 
your good fortunes, and rather wish you well, 
through his constitutional good humour, than the 
reverse. Then he depends so much on fate. 
Onwards, blundering, slapdash—headlong he 
rushes in the teeth of common reason, with the 
blindness of a Musselman fatalist, or the insou- 
siance of an eastern opium-cater;—utterly re- 
gardless of consequences is he in his devil may 
care career, hoping, in spite of probability, that 
his “luck,” “ that jewel in his dower,” will be- 
friend him to the end. And if he so acts in his 
own affairs, will he be more circumspect in those 
of others? If he swims with the current, hoping 
the stream may turn with his all afloat, can it be 
expected he will buffet the tide for you? If he 
starts in a wrong direction, he is sure to gallop 
like fury—’tis the fault of his stars. He carries 
his stone up hill with the vigour of a dray-horse 
and pertinacity of a Sysiphus, till within a 
stride from the summit, when he wonders at its 
slipping from his grasp; and thundering into the 
vale below, he sees it sink in gurgite vasto, while 
he exclaims, “ To the devii I pitch all bad luck !” 
His bad luck is bad calculation; and you who 
trust to Paddy’s luck, are but a bad cabveliter too. 
Yet, all things considered, it is not unpleasant 
being buoyed up by hope, however contrary to 
right reason, arising from his cheerfully confidant 
affirmations of succeeding, instead of sinking to 
despair, which would be the case were he too 
joined in our doleful forebodings. Let not the 
stranger in Ireland, then, think himself safe 
when he is requested to “never fear, your hon- 
our,” nor put implicit faith in promises coupled 
with “Pil engage.” Even when Paddy despairs 
of accomplishing your purpose, so sweet has 
been the delusion of hope in his own mind, that 
he cannot for the life of him find it in his heart 
to destroy them in yours by telling you so. At 
the end he éan always shift the responsibility 
from his shoulders by laying the fault on “ luck.” 
A two months’ leave of absence, the first I had 
received from the regiment, having expired, it was 
incumbent on me to rejoin the head-quarters of 
the 18th, or Royal Irish, then stationed at Fer- 
moy ; and as we were commanded by Col. Gaunt- 
let, whose name I had occasion to mention ina 
previous paper, as being a particularly taut hand 
of the old martinet school, I felt exceedingly 
nervous lest some untoward circumstance should 
occur to prevent my appearance at muster; 
especially as my stay in the paternal mansion of 
dear old Ballybeg had been prolonged to the last 
moment by my loving mother, rest her soul! who 
thought she never saw enough of her darling first- 
rn. 
Though the highroad from Galway to Limerick 
ssed my father’s door, no mail coach ran upon 
it in those unsophisticated times. Almost all 
our journeys in that part of Ireland were made on 
horseback ; and therefore, according to the usual 
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hunters to Ennis, where I slept, from whence I 
was to procure some species of conveyance to 
pede 3 Next morning, the 24th day of De- 
cember, some five or six-and-thirty years ago, the 
dawn found me on the road, occupying the only 
means of transport I could procure, viz. a hired 
jingling jaunting-car, drawn by a blindish, lamish 
sort of a mare, which, however, | was assured 
by the owner and driver, was one of the best in 
Clare county, and when once warm in the collar, 
would trot like a shot. “Oh, ll engage your 
honour,” he sdid more than once, “ we'll make 
out the road finely, never fear!’ And, a-cord- 
ingly, we eaded ovr journey twenty minut -s after 
the Cork coach, which was to have drepped me 
at Fermoy, began i/s—he of the jingling, jaunt- 
ing-car laying the blame as usual on his hard 
| fortune—ior he swore the coach had always been 
at least half an hour late in starting till that very 
morning, “bad luck to it !” 

Time, tide, and the 24th, never yet waited for 
a subaltern: a cock-and-bull story about the lame 
mare, though she was the best in Clare county, 
would prove but a sorry “reason in writing” 
(when any thing went amiss in the regiment, we 
were asked by the commanding officer for reasons 
in writing); and Gauntlet’s reports to the Horse 
Guards were not waste paper. Therefore, though 
but as slenderly provided with cash as an Irish 
country gentleman’s son could decently be, I was 
obliged to hire a chaise and proceed: which I did 
| without any extraordinary mishap till I arrived at 
| Kildorrery, one stage from my destination. Here 
| the winter’s night set in; and my chance of get- 
ting post-horses on to Fermoy was but small, 
| seeing that a Charleyville chaise was standing 
iquietly in the street, while from within a graff 
voice soundly rated mine host for not having any 
means of taking him forward to the very place I 
wished to go. No horses for one traveller, still 
less for two; we might join company, to be sure, 
yet still be only united in misfortune. The gruff 
voice swore roundly enough, and I sympathised 
with it; which the voice appeared to like, for it 
invited me to join it in the chaise if animals 
could be procured. A pair had been kept by the 
landlord ; but unfortunately one of the pair had 
expired of the glanders that very morning, and 
nothing could persuade its disconsolate mate to 
draw achaise alone. The idlers about the yard, 
of which in Erin there is a plentiful abundance, 
suggested divers steeds ; but one man’s horse had 
been carting turf all day, another’s had “ divil a 
shoe to her foot,” and that of a third was averred 
by the owner to possess “a quare sort of a weak- 
ness about her after nightfall.” Atlast a “ cowlt,” 
belonging to an absent neighbour, was mentioned 
as a substitute for the defunct. This suggestion 
was like a spark to gunpowder. The colt was 
caught, harnessed, and put to with great despatch; 
but who was to drive seemed a question in the 
yard: though why any hesitation was shown we 
had yet to learn. At the end of five minutes’ 
whispering, however, a loose-looking character 
swallowed a couple of glasses of whisky, rolled 
his cottamore about his person, flourished a cud- 
gel, with a rope tied to it by way of a whip, about 
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his head, seized the reins, crammed his hat, such 
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as it was, down over his ears, and having perched 
himself on the driving-bar, gave an encouragin 

“hellups!” to the nags; but he might as wel 
have thus invoked spirits from the vasty deep— 
the chaise did not stir. “Drive on!” cried my 
companion, whom I had perceived by the light 
from the soi-disant hotel to be a downcast, black- 
looking genius, like a half-washed coal-porter. 

“ Drive on!” was the sentiment echoed from 
the crowd in several voices and in different modes 
of phraseology. For instance: “Can’t ye be 
after starting?” cried one: “ Hit ’em, Jack,” ex- 
claimed another: “ Baste the hide of the cowlt, 
John Carty ; tis he have the raal go in his bones,” 
roared a third: “ Quilt ’em both your sowl to 
glory, Johnny !” exclaimed a fourth: “Strike him 
strong,” was the enthusiastic advice of a fifth. 
Accordingly John Carty, as it seemed our pheton 
junior was called, struck the old horse a thwack 
with the butt end of his whip, which I thought 
must have splintered three of his ribs at least, 
with about as much and no more effect than the 
Abbess of Andouillet’s address to her mules in 
the Sentimental Journey, the smited steed would 
not budge. He whisked the lash lightly over the 
other’s i the cowlt, putting its head between 
its forelegs, kicked at him like fury. But it ap- 
peared that John Carty had too much of a tho- 
rough-going Jehu in his composition to be scared 
by such trifles as horses’ heels, for with a “ mona- 
mon dioul!” he returned the colt’s compliments 
in style with his cudgel, to the extreme gratifi- 
cation of the lookers-on, who audibly encouraged 
both combatants. But though this interlude was 
choice amusement to them, and even, perhaps, 
might have been fun for Jack Carty, | was by no 
means delighted with the prospect of a capsize. 
Bang! bang! went the colt’s feet against the 
splinter bar and front part of the post-chaise, for 
that I did not much care ; whack! whack! sound- 
ed the driver’s whip-handle on the horse’s ribs in 
reply, neither did that give me pain: but I expect- 
ed plunging and bolting to follow, which would 
have upset us ina twinkling; and accordingly 
mentioned my fears to my companion, who, how- 
ever, did not appear to be at all fearful of per- 
sonal accidents, as he only told me to “ sit aisey.” 

To “sit aisey,” indeed, when I expected a 
broken neck, was not part of my system at all, 
so I tried to open the chaise door next to me; 
but it was as hermetically closed (with ten-penny 
nails I verily believed) as was the black-hole in 
Calcutta. I cried for emancipation as vigorousl 
as a Roman catholic ; | besought my friend with 
the gruff voice to try the door on his side, by 
which I had entered this unhallowed vehicle; I 
cursed Jack Carty from the very bottom of my 
soul, with curses both loud and deep: but my 
cries were unheeded amidst the din of delight 
that rose wildly among the idlers; my new ac- 
quaintance was obdurate ; Jack Carty was mind- 
ing his cudgel play and shifting his shins: my 
imprecations were as froth in the tempest. The 


cowlt was, typical of my lively country, lashed 
into rage by the areh-agitator, Jack Carty: the 
chaise, the constitution it wished to kick to pieces. 
How fervently and for the only time did I pray 
for an immediate repale of our union ! 


In short, 
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I was obliged, literally speaking, to grin and bear 


it. 

When this desperate work had continued for a 
couple of minutes, Carty suddenly altered his 
tactics. He ceased to strike; and one of the 
spectators, thinking him vanquished in the strife, 
exclaimed, “ By Gor, boy-o! the bastes have flog- 
ged you entirely.” 

“Divil a hap’oith, you spalpeen with an ugly 
face!” returned our driver, “Vl start "em yet, 
never fear! Padreen agra, fetch me a sprig of 
furze out of the gap; and, little Thady, my bless- 
ings on you! just row! a taste of red turf in a 
whisp of ee, and bring it hither tome. Tl 
engage, your honour, we'll go by an’ by, if we 
have any luck.” 

His emissaries performed the parts assigned ; 
one bringing a branch of a furze bush, and the 
other appearing with a bundle of straw; but for 
what purposes these adjuncts to his cudgel were 
paraded I could not guess. “ Now, boys,” said 
Carty, “one of ye’s howld the head of the cowlt 
firm till I give the word. Are ye ready with the 
whisp ?” 

“ We are,” answered little Thady. 

“Give it a whisk in the wind till it lights, my 
bouchal ; and, Padreen, lift up the old horse’s 
tail, and shove the sprig between it and the 
crupper.” 

“* By George I wontstand this!” cried I; “ these 
vagabonds will have us dashed to pieces. You, 
Carty, Carty, you scoundrel! don’t you hear ?” 

“1 do, your honour,” answered Jack; “but Pil 
engage we wont keep you leng now, any way.” 

“TIl not pay you a farthing,” I roared; “Vl 
break your head; ll” 

“ Ah now, sir, sit aisey, can’t you ?” interrupted 
my companion, in a most dissatisfied tone. 

“When I sereach ‘ Off, thrust the whisp under 
the cowlt’s belly, in God’s name!” cried Carty, 
and his myrmidons promised to obey him. 

I endeavoured to let down the front window, 
which, by the way, was nearly all panel, with a 
little square pane of glass at top, in order to check 
the driver’s hand with mine, but it was immovable. 
Padreen had the old horse’s tail in his left hand, 
the furze-bush in his right; a flickering flame be- 
gan to wreath round little Thady’s handful of 
straw ; Carty again crammed his hat down on his 
brows, and held his reins tight; I expected 
almost immediate annihilation; and the crowd 
was hushed in expectation of the eventful “ off.” 

“Hellups!” roared Carty; it did as well as 
“off” Padreen applied his prickles to the un- 
fortunate brute’s crupper; little Thady’s straw 
blazed between the colts hind legs; and with a 
jerk which I should have thought sufficiently 
violent to break five pairs of traces, we dashed 
forward into the gloom ata rate that ina few 
seconds left the shouters of Kildorrery far behind. 
It was pitch dark; I could scarcely distinguish 
the outline of our driver’s figure; the horses I 
could not see; yet on we rushed, swifter than did 
any chaise before, Carty hallooing to his steeds, 
whacking them with his cudgel, though they were 
already at the top of their speed, as if impatient 
for the moment of our murder and his suicide. 
I was in an agony of tremor; but my companion, 


































with seeming satisfaction, leant his back in the 
carriage, saying, “ Elegantly done, by dad !” 

Though our headlong career still continued, up 
hill, down hill, across ruts which ought to have 
shaken the chaise to pieces, and over stones that 
should have upset us, yet as no accident seemed 
to have occurred, my anxiety about whole bones 
subsided to a degree that permitted some conver- 
sation with my present associate ; and I learned 

that he was a Mr. Malowney of the Reek, close 
to ae or Clew Bay, in the county Mayo, 
situated in that part of Europe called Connaught 
both by Strabo and Arkwright, and of which 
ancient kingdom the Malowneys were princes in 
the old, old time of all, or, in common parlance, 
before the flood; and further, it appeared that 
this Prince of Connaught, with whom I had the 
good fortune to be galloping at the rate of a 
steeple chace, was bound to Fermoy to pass the 
Christmas (next day) with his wife’s family, then 
and there residing ; winding up this detail by in- 
viting me to dine with them as often as I pleased, 
while quartered in their neighbourhood. Forward 
we still flew with unabated speed; and the 
Prince of the Reek had scarce talked himself out 
of breath when a light twinkled before us: we 
rushed down a hill like an avalanche, dashed 
across a bridge, and found ourselves in the good 
town of Fermoy, to my surprise and delight, 
without fractured limbs. 

“ Troph, tr-roph,” said Carty to his horses; a 
guttural interjection which frish nags understand 
as an order to stop, as English ones do “ wo-ho,” 
or “way :” and as they had been urged at full 
gallop over eight Irish miles, their driver keeping 
his cudgel going all the way, as if he had been 
thrashing wheat, this hint, joined to a cessation 
of hostilities on his part, was taken kindly on 
theirs. We finished our course at the inn-door, 
and the prince and I jumped out midst the greet- 
ings of the crowd, which, as usual, lounged in 
the street and stable-yard. 

“Didn’t I drav your honours finely ?” asked 
Carty triumphantly, holding his hat in one hand 
and seratching his head with the other, while he 
looked as if a larger donation than usual should 
reward his success. 

“ Finely !” cried 1; “I have no mind to give 
you a farthing.” 

“ Murdher! Murdher! see that now!” he ex- 
claimed: “then by the powdhers of war! there’s 
not another boy in Ireland’s ground, barrin’ my- 
self, would have done that.” 

“Done what?” 

“ Why, then,” returned Jack, “ druv the cowlt 
nigh nine miles hether from Kildorrery, your 
honour, with ne’er a bridle in her mouth, and the 
night as dark as blackball.” 

“ Without-e bridle !” I had escaped better than 
I had even thought. 

“Divil a hap’orth, sir,” said Carty; and the 
erather never had a taste of harness on her car- 
eass before, Sure, when she made a start of it, 
the headstall snapped; and, signs by, there it 
hangs round her neck. Oh, Pll engage, luck 
never failed John Carty yet, by dad! Then, sir, 
the boys do be sayin’ I carry it ina bag, and shake 
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Plaise your honour, captain, won’t you remember 
the driver! ‘tis mighty droughty work these 
times.” Here his eye caught my name on my 
portmanteau: “And sure, Mr. O'Donoghue, a 
gentleman born, ay, seed, breed, and generation 
all out: would give a poor boy the price of a glass 
itself, ah, now, won’t your honour? Thank your 
honour, long life to your honour!” And so we 
parted. 

Oh the delights of a comfortable mess after a 
day’s jolting in Irish carriages, which haye been 
not inappropriately, named agonies, over the cross 
roads of Munster. 





From the Asiatic Journal. 
WILKINSON’s “EGypT.”* 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 

Human vanity is taught a salutary lesson by 
the wrecks of ancient Egypt. The ingenuity of 
that people invented the most artful contrivances 
for perpetuating their name and history. Most of 
the early nations of the world seem to have made 
no provision against that oblivion, which they did 
not perhaps foresee, or to which they were indif- 
ferent; and the very name probably of numerous 
states, once powerful and populous, have become 
utterly extinct. The architects of Egypt, how- 
ever, like those of the plain of Shinar, baile their 
gigantic edifices as bulwarks against the encroach- 
ments of time; and the records of Egyptian his- 
tory were not entrusted to the precarious keeping 
of manuscripts or coins, but were impressed upon 
masses of hewn stone, or upon the living rock. 
Yet what has been the result? The mutilated 
fragments of their stupendous architecture survive 
for the purpose of Pg mena the futility of 
their pl a and of showing that “man” and 
“forever” cannot be associated. The records 
with which they are covered are now a riddle! 

Hitherto, centuries of study have produced little 
more than a faint gleam of light to elucidate a 
portion of what are termed the hieroglyphical in- 
scriptions of Egypt—for the proper names alone 
are expressed in phonetic characters, and the pre- 
tensions of M. Champollion and his school, al- 
though they flatter our hopes and encourage our 
expectations, by assuming that the phonetic sys- 
tem furnishes the key to the interpretation of every 
class of signs, cannot be maintained. The facts 
contained in these inexhaustible inscriptions, 
whatever be their value in an historical point of 
view, must therefore be considered as lost for 
ever. Nothing short of a concurrence of circum- 
stances, that would amount almost to a miracle, 
could recover the key to the characters and a 
knowledge of the lost language into which they 
would be rendered. 
One of the contrivances, whereby the ancient 
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tice in the Valley of the Nile, to the Second Cataract, and 
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Egyptians hoped to ward off the attacks of time, 
and to perpetuate their national history, was by 
means of their paintings on walls, wherein they 
represented not merely great political events, such 
as wars and victories, or religious rites and cere- 
monies,—in other words, transactions which con- 
cerned the state and government; but the whole 
circle of their domestic economy, their pursuits, 
their amusements, their trades, and manual arts 
and occupations. These curious relics scarcely 
attracted any notice until the epoch of the Frene 
expedition to Egypt, when their savans brought 
many of them from their hiding places. These 
are, in fact, the only safe authorities for the Egyp- 
tian antiquary; and although, in the absence of 
written explanations, they partake in some degree 
of the uncertainty of the Mexican picture-writing, 
it cannot be denied that, in what respects the 
arts, the domestic economy, the trades and 
amusements of the ancient people of Egypt, these 
pictures exhibita fulness and accuracy of delinea- 
tion beyond what would be afforded even in writ- 
ten descriptions. 

In the work under consideration, for which we 


are indebted to a gentleman whose knowledge of 


Egyptian antiquities, whose ardour in studying 
them, and whose ability in treating of them, have 
entitled him to very great distinction in this 
branch of archeology, the last-mentioned resource 
has not been neglected. The bulk of the work is, 
indeed, devoted to a minute and exact description 
of the topography of ancient Egypt, of its archi- 
tecture, (both of the mansions of the living and 
the dead.) of the existing condition of the most 
remarkable objects of antiquity, in fact, of every 
thing useful in the way of direction to curious 
visiters; but, undoubtedly, the most interesting 
portion is that which illustrates the raanners and 
customs of the Pharaonic people, from the picto- 
rial representations on their monuments. 

Mr. Wilkinson adverts to the mode in which 
the original sketches of these ancient paintings 
were made by the artist; for it is curious to find 
that specimens of these sketches exist. We have 
even seen, in a collection in England, the origi- 
nal outline traced by the ancient artist for a kind 
of frieze to be cut in the stone, part of which was 
finished. In his account of the Tombs of the 
Kings at Biban el Molook, he says :— 

“Though not the most striking, the most interesting 
drawings in this tomb are those of the unfinished cham- 
ber beyond the hall; nor can any one look upon those 
figures with the eye of a draughtsman, without paying a 
just tribute to the skill and freedom of touch manifested 
in their outlines. In Egyptian bas-reliefs, the position 
of the figures was first decided by the artist, who traced 
them roughly with a red colour, and the draughtsman 
then carefully sketched the outlines in black, and sub- 
mitted them to the inspection of the former, who altered 
(as appears in some few instances here) those parts which 
he deemed deficient in proportion or correctness of atti- 
tude ; and in that state they were left for the chisel of 
the sculptor. But the death of the king, or some other 


cause, prevented, in this case, their completion; and 
their unfinished condition, so far from exciting our re- 
gret, affords a satisfactory opportunity of appreciating 
their skill in drawing, which these figures so unequivo- 
cally attest.” 


Comparing the sculptures in the 


of 


tombs 
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Thebes and other parts of Egypt, with the des- 
criptions left by ancient authors, Mr. Wilkinson 
has, in his Fifth Chapter, given a pretty complete 
epitome of the domestic and rural economy, the 
customs and habits, of this ancient people. 

Their houses, of which he has obtained ground 
and elevation plans, were of crude brick, stuceoed 
within and without, and divided into a series of 
apartments, arranged according to the taste of the 
owner. The bricks were evidently a source of 
revenue; they were government property, and 
were stamped with the king’s or a pontifl’s name. 
The disparity between the public and private 
buildings,—the magnificent style of the palaces 


‘land temples, on the one hand, and the humble 


character of the dwellings of the people on the 
other,—leads to the direct inference of a propor- 
tionate disparity in the condition of the higher 
and lower orders. Of the private mansions, he 
says :— 

“These houses, whose construction differed according 
to circumstances, consisted frequently of a ground-floor 
and an upper story, with a terrace, cooled by the air, 
which a wooden mulquf conducted down its slope. The 
entrance, cither at the corner or centre of the front, was 
closed by a door of a single or double valve, and the win- 
dows had shutters of a similar form. Sometimes, the 





interior was laid out in a series of chambers, encompass- 
| ing a square court, in whose centre stood a tree or a font 
of water. Many were surrounded by an extensive gar- 
| den, with a large reservoir for the purpose of irrigation ; 

lotus flowers floated on the surface, rows of trees shaded 
| its banks, and the proprietor and his friends frequently 
| amused themselves there by angling, or by an excursion 
| in a light boat, towed by his servants. 

“ Houses of a more extensive plan, besides a garden, 
or spacious court, which enclosed them, were furnished 
| with large propyla and false obelisks, and imitated the 

distribution of the parts of a temple. 

“ The cellars occupied a part of the ground-floor ; and 

the sitting rooms, fur the entertainment of their guests, 
| were sometimes on the upper story, or on a level with 
| the court-yard. Their granaries were generally in the 
| outhouses ; and their roofs, like many of the houses them- 
| selves, formed of crude brick vaults, attest the invention 
| of the arch from the earliest times into which Egyptian 
sculpture has given us an insight.” 

The gardens were divided into the vineyard, 
the orchard, the grove, and the flower-garden ; the 
| latter was intersected by walks, and shaded with 
rows of trimmed trees. It affords a striking in- 
stance of the refined tyranny of the rulers of an- 
cient Egypt to find proof, in these representations 
of national customs, that, although the science of 
mechanics must have been familiarly known, in 
a nation where such masses of rock were to be 
moved from remote parts and applied to archi- 
tectural purposes, irrigation was conducted by 
means of pails filled from the tank, and carried 
on men’s shoulders. The pole and bucket Were, 
indeed, likewise used, where available, and also, 
authors tell us, the foot-machine. 

The wine-press was of two kinds. One wasa 
large trough, in which the grapes were compressed 
by the feet; the other consisted of levers, twist- 
ing and compressing a sack which contained the 
fruit. 

The eseulent plants included three kinds of 











lotus ; the seeds of two were pounded and formed 
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into a kind of bread, and their roots were eaten 
crude, baked or boiled. The byblus or papyrus, 
was likewise eaten,—the stalk, when tender, and 
the root. 

The sports of the field not merely constituted, 
as with the nations of modern Europe, an amuse- 
ment of the great, but the huntsmen formed a 
distinct caste. The fowleis composed a large 
body of men, who were constantly employed in 
catching geese and other birds of the Nile, for the 
general consumption of the people. The chase 
of the hippopotamus is represented in pictures ; it 
was first entangled by a running noose, at the ex- 
tremity of a long line wound upon a reel, and 
then struck by the spear of the chasseur. 

The military weapons of the soldiery were the 
bow, sword, shield, battle-axe, knife or atagan, 
spear, club, sling, and a curved stick, still used 
by the Ababdeh Arabs and Ethiopians. Their 
engines employed in sieges, were the battering- 
ram, a long pike armed with a metal head, the 
scaling-ladder, and the testudo, supported by 
frame-work. 

Both sexes were musicians; their instruments 
were the harp, guitar, lyre, flute, single and double 
pipe, tambourine, cylindrical maces, cymbals, 
trumpet, and drum. The harpers, whose instru- 
ments are of elegant forms, the number of cords 
varying from ten to twenty-one, played standing, 
or sitting on the ground or on a stool; a light 
four-stringed harp was sometimes carried and 

layed on the shoulder. The lyre was generally 
held under the arm, but it was sometimes sup- 
ported on a stool or table. Mr. Wilkinson thinks 
“it was very evident the Egyptians were ac- 
quainted with the triple symphony, the harmony 
of instruments, that of voices, and that of voices 
and instruments ;” and that “it is probable that 
their music was of no inferior kind.” 

Under the head of “ Entertainments,” he says :— 


“ At all their entertainments, music and the dance 
were indispensable, and sometimes buffoons were hired to 
add to the festivity of the party, and to divert them with 
drollery and gesticulation. The grandees were either 
borne in a palanquin, or drove up in their chariot, drawn 
as usual with two horses, preceded by running footmen, 
and followed by others, who carried a stool to enable 
them to alight, an inkstand, and whatever they might 
want, either on the road, or while at the house of their 
friend. 

“On entering the festive chamber, a servant took their 
sandals, which he held on his arm, while others brought 
water, and anointed the guests, in token of welcome. 

“The men were seated on low stools or chairs, apart 
from the women, who were attended by female slaves or 
servants; and after the ceremony of anointing, a lotus- 
blossom (and frequently a necklace of the same) was pre- 
sented to each of them ; and they were sometimes crown- 
ed with a chaplet of flowers. 

“The triclintum was unknown; and the enervating 
custom of reclining on diwdns, was not introduced 
a this . Their furniture rather resembled 
that of our European drawing-room ; and stools, chairs, 


fauteuils, ottomans, and simple couches, (the three last 
precisely similar to many that we now usc,) were the 
only seats met with in the mansions of the most opulent 
of the Egyptians. 

“ Wine and other refreshments were then brought, and 
they indulged so freely in the former, that the ladies now 
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and then gave those proofs of its potent effects which 
they could no longer conceal. 

“In the meantime, dinner was prepared, and joints of 
beef, geese, fish, and game, with a profusion of vegetables 
and fruit, were laid, at mid-day, upon several small 
tables; two or more of the guests being seated at each. 
Knives and forks were of course unknown, and the mode 
of carving and eating with the fingers was similar to 
that adopted at present in Egypt and throughout the 
east; water or wine being brought in earthen bardeks, or 
in gold, silver, or porcelain cups. For, though Herodotus 
affirms that these last were all of brass, the authority of 
the scriptures, and the Theban sculptures, prove that the 
higher orders had them of porcelain and of precious 
metals. 

“They sometimes amused themselves within doors 
with a game similar to chess, or rather, draughts; and 
the tedium of their leisure hours was often dispelled by 
the wit of a buffoon, or the company of the dwarfs and 
deformed persons, who constituted part of their suite.” 


Mr. Wilkinson proceeds in the same manner to 
illustrate other parts of their domestic history and 
economy, including the process of hatching eggs 
by artificial means — custom has been hand- 
ed down to their descendants, the Copts, who 
supply the market during spring with chickens 





reared by this ingenious process); as well as the 
subjects of revenue, population, commerce, and 
navigation. 

The dresses of the ancient Egyptians differed 
according to the caste or occupation of each indi- 
vidual. Artizans had merely a short kilt, or apron, 
fastened round the waist, the upper part of te 
body being exposed. Children were naked till 
an advanced age; and the whole expense (says 
Diodorus) of bringing up a child to man’s estate, 
was twenty-two drachmas, or about 13s. 

It may be observed, that there are ample proofs 
that the ancient Egyptians were not black, like 
the Ethiopians, with whom they are vulgarly con- 
founded, but of a red complexion. 

These details will serve to show that, if we are 
still deficient in means to acquire a knowledge of 
the political history of ancient Egypt, the facts of 
which appear to be sealed so hermetically as to 
be equivalent to lost, there are yet materials from 
which its domestic history may be traced with a 
sufficient degree of precision. 

This is, however, as we have already remarked, 
only a part of Mr. Wilkinson’s plan. His book 
may, indeed, be considered as a complete guide, 
or vade-mecum, to the antiquities of Egypt. It 
embraces descriptions of the topography of the 
country, and of the ruined buildings, with illus- 
trative views ; chronological tables of the dyn- 
asties, with fac-similes of the cartouches contain- 
ing the phonetic names ‘of the kings; and the 
concluding chapter gives the chronology of the 
caliphs from the foundation of the caliphate to the 
invasion of Egypt by Sultan Selim. The ap- 
pendix includes instructions to persons proposing 
to travel in Egypt, and an English and Arabie 
vocabulary. 

Thus the work is useful not only to the scholar 
and to the curious reader, but to the traveller. 
We are sorry to see so valuable a work disfigured 
by the absurd affectation of departing from the 





ordinary spelling of proper names, in the vain 
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and chimerical hope of perfectly expressing the 
sounds of the Arabie letters by Roman letters. 
Who can recognize Cairo in Qaherah? 





From the London Examiner. 
The Life of Edmund Kean, 
Moxon. 


In two volumes. 


These are two volumes of very pleasant read- 
ing, made (we are obliged to confess it) out of a 
very unprofitable subject. They may be read with 
as little trouble of reflection as the reader chooses 
—which we take.to be a very successful achieve- 
ment on the part of the writer. With such a 
story to tell, it was right to make it as little mor- 
tifying as possible. Even as it is, we confess we 
have occasionally winced not a little, as we 
thought of the lines of the poet— 


All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players— 
and asked ourselves whether such incidents as are 
recorded here, such exits and such entrances, caw 
form part of the comparison? We hope not. We 
hope at least that the world’s reality and assump- 
tion are not so widely sundered. We hope that 
the hero and the vagabond are not so nearly, in 
point of fact, the same. We wish to believe 
rather that there is nothing grave connected with 
the subject; nothing which illustrates the insin- 
cerity of human life, or the vanity of human plea- 
sures ; that we have been only amusing ourselves 
with a peep behind the scenes, with no more seri- 
ous intention than that which takes us before 
them; and with as little real instruction as the 
child has gained, whose over-spoiled curiosity has 
insisted on getting into its own hands the toy 
which so mightily pleased it at a distance. 

It were a melancholy matter indeed if the au- 
thor of these volumes had written them for any 
purpose of instruction. The life of Mr. Kean il- 
on aed nothing elevating to the art of acting, or 


ife. We keep wondering, as we view it, at the 
strange inverse proportion which intellect would 
seem to bear to its stage expression; and at the 
confused mixture we must have been constantly 
making (as we looked at Mr. Kean within his own 
magic circle) of the creative power which mas- 
ters the heart and soul, and the merely imitative 
which presents the symbols of such a mastery. 
We are shocked, at its close, to find ourselves at 
the close of a disgusting medley of a career taint- 
ed (socially) with the lowest vices; untaught 
either by adversity or prosperity ; greedy, to the 
last, of pimps and panders, and miserable flatter- 
ers; but careless, to the last, of the strongest 
claims of nature, and the dearest ties of affection. 
He must have been more or less than wise who 
could have managed to work instruction out of 
this, for the advantage or happiness of himself or 
others. We are better pleased with the course 
this writer has taken. He thinks he is not bound 
to dwell on much that js disagreeable. He avoids 
the didactic, and is not over-critical. He strings 


together a number of anecdotes (some lively or 
touching in themselves, some made lively or touch- 


_— ~ or profitable to the social relations of 
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ing by his mode of telling them; none of them 
in any way of great moment or importance,) in 
an easy and unassuming narrative. Sometimes, 
we should say, there is something like an effort 
to say a good thing, but then it is immediately fol- 
lowed by the good thing itself. And this sign of 
effort is rare. For one of the chiefest merits of 
the book, setting aside its modest restriction of 
the exploits of its hero, is the modest restriction 
of the personal feeling of its author. He never 
officiously interposes himself between the reader 
and the subject, unless, perhaps, he finds, as in 
criticising certain characters, that he has some 
finer things to say of them himself, than any 
which his subject could ever have expressed. Mr. 
Kean, we dare say, exhausted all the beauty that 
could possibly be conceived of Bertram, or Mr. 
Payne’s Brutus, or Reuben Glenroy, but make 
every extreme allowance for his triumphs in Othel- 
lo or in Hamlet, and what a world of more tri- 
umphant beauty still remains! If there is any 
spirit of depreciation in what we say, let it be laid 
to the art, and not to the artist. Crowds of fine 
and subtle things there must always be with which 
the eye, and tone, and gesture can have nothing 
sosslaly todo. It may be the province of acting 
to elevate the mean, but its powers of elevation, 
we more than suspect, end there. 

We say that we cannot blame our author for 
the manner of his criticisms. They will certainly 
not satisfy the enthusiastic admirers of Kean— 
but many of them, those on Hamlet, on Othello, 
and Macbeth, will go far, we think, to satisfy the 
admirers of Shakspeare. Nothing can be finer, 
more delicate, or original. It may be a question, 
at the same time, whether, in a book of this sort, 
admitting the right of the author to express his 
own sense of the glories of Shakspeare, he should 
not at least have tested by that measure the ac- 
tual achievements of hishero. The vision of the 
poet is one thing, and the greatest—but the flesh 
and blood presentation is another; and material- 
ized, vulgarized even, though it be, it is yet, to the 
matter immediately in hand, of the greater im- 
portance. What we say, in fact, is proved by the 
result. These volumes, interesting as they are, 
full of clear and lively writing, and valuable in 
the extreme for many of their criticisms, will do 
little to preserve the fame of Kean. Few will 
“like now” that did not “like before.” (The 
other rhyme we dare not hazard, Disappointment 
feeds passion, and it is possible that those who 
“ always liked,” will now even “ like the more.”) 
The impression left by the book is, in fact, this— 
that the writer is superior to his subject. He con- 
descends to it. (We do not wonder.) He tells 
the life of his hero as if it were scarcely neces- 
sary to make a book out of it. We do not mean 
that there is any thing in the author personally 
obtruding this—we have already stated the re- 
verse. But there is a manner in the narrative as 
well as in the criticism, which sensibly betrays it. 

The reader, however, will take a distinction be- 
tween the effect of this in the narrative, and in the 
criticism. In the narrative nothing can be more 
delightful than its effect, and nothing would have 
been more fatal than to have treated it in any 
other way. An actor, to be sure, is not of neces- 
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sity to be as pleasant and unobjectionable off the 
stage as he is upon it—but if he chances to be 
altogether unpleasant and objectionable, to be 
made up of vulgar thoughts and mean vices, of 
envy and jealousy, of lust and drunkenness, of the 
most wilful and reckless oppression, of the lowest 
ambition, and the most miserable cravings after 
the applauses of the miserable—then we think it 
unadvisable to exaggerate all these things, after 
the fashion used in presenting mean characters on 
the stage or in books of morals, by clothing them 
with pomp or circumstance, in purple or fine linen. 
If the re-action of all this has affected our author’s 
eriticism—and withheld him from praise where 
praise might have been more freely given, we can- 
not wonder or blame. 

The first volume is occupied with Kean in the 
provinces, the second with Kean in London—and 
the first is infinitely the most interesting. This 
would seem to confirm Hazlitt’s notion, that after 
all the London triumph is but the prose termina- 
tion of the adventurous career of the player—and 
that it is the provincial commencement that is the 
poetical and truly enviable part of it. “ After 
that they have little to hope or fear. The wine 
of life is drunk, and but the lees remain.” We 
wonder at the same time whether those who are 
“in the secret,” think this. It is certain that 
after his appearance in London, Kean still fondly 
clung to the dramatic mixture of the hero and the 
vagabond, which Hazlitt praises as the essence 
of a country player’s life. The transition from 
his real to his assumed character, remained al- 
ways as startling—he managed still though a 
“king’s servant,” to be any thing but a “ gentle- 
man’’—the contempt of the world and the applause 
of the multitude were still equally his as in his 
ragged days—and, as in those, he still kept him- 
self as much depressed below common humanity 
off the stage, as, upon the stage, he was elevated 
above it. There was no gusto in all this, how- 
ever; it was pure blackguardism. He is “no ac- 
tor here.” When, after playing some wretched 
part in a damned play (the circumstance is not 
alluded to by our author, but we know it,) he 
came home and disgusted his family in Clarges 
street, by keeping the skins on he had played in, 
purely because their odour was offensive, and his 
will chose to vent itself in that fashion—we find 
he only did what he had done in his starving days, 
when he yet pampered his will as freely. 

“We should not have troubled the reader by telling 
him that Kean played Douglas, in Mrs. Hannah More's 
tragedy of * Percy,’ and Pp the Monkey, in the after- 
piece of * Perouse,’ on this occasion, had he not intro- 
duced the monkey into his private life. It is a fact, cha- 
racteristic of the man, that he went home after the 
play, in his transformed state, and swore, ore rotundo, 
that he woulf remain thus all night; and he did! The 
remonstrances of his wife, who complained —— of 
the execrable odour arising from the undressed skins 
(the monkey costume,) and from the paint and varnish 
that encrusted his face, were of no avail. His will was 
law ; and she was driven therefore to take her repose on 
a sofa; whilst the human animal threw himself, skins, 
paint, varnish and all, into the bed, and remained there 
during the whole of his benefit night. This appears 
more than sufficiently wilful and unfeeling ; and yet it 
was on this very night, according to Mr. Grattan, ‘ and 
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in this character,’ that ‘ he showed agility scarcely sur- 
passed by Mazurier or Gouffe, and touches of deep trage- 
dy in the Monkey’s death-scene, which made the whole 
audience shed tears.’ ” 


Kean was a boy actor, like many of the great- 
est actors who preceded him :— 


“ Mrs. Charles Kemble recollects hearing a clanking 
noise at the theatre one night, and on inquiring as to the 
cause, was answered, ‘It is only little Kean reciting 
Richard the Third in the green-room ; he’s acting after 
the manner of Garrick. Will you go and see him? He 
is really very clever.’ And there he was, ‘really very 
clever,’ acting to a semicircle of gazers, and exhibiting 
the fierceness, and possibly some of the niceties of that 
character, in which, fifteen years afterwards, he drew to 
the theatre (which he pecs tr and adorned) thousands 
and thousands of spectators, and built up for himself a 
renown that must last—as long as the ‘ actor’s fame.’ ” 


It must not be thought, moreover, that this 
youthful display before the discriminating audi- 
ence of a London green-room passed without its 
reward. Some years afterwards, when the youth 
had arrived at man’s estate, he procured an en- 
gagement at the Haymarket. But “the pity of it, 
lago!” The line of business! 


“In this drama, Rae—the mouthing, ranting, ineffi- 
cient Rae—played the only part, Sir Edward Mortimer ; 
and Kean was thought worthy torepresent—Peler! In 
* John Bull, our hero gave substance to the character of 
Simon, ‘ nominis umbra,’ in which he had a satisfactory 
opportunity of doing nothing ; whilst his contemporaries, 
Fawcett, De Camp, Mrs. Glover, and Mrs. Gibbs, did all 
the real work of the comedy. In‘ Ways and Means’ he 
played Carney (we have alluded to this already.) In 
* Mrs. Wiggins’ he played the Waiter! In * The Prison. 
er at Large’ he was the Lawllord! In‘ The Heir at 
Law’ he was John, servant to Lord Duberley! In‘ She 
would and she would not’ he was an Alguazil ; and in 
‘Speed the Plough’ he was—what?—the Fiddler!! 
Whilst Rae, whose star was then in the ascendant, played 
Hamlet, Kean enacted Rosencrantz! When Rae was 
Count Almaviva, Kean was again an Alguazil!! And 
when Rae, in * The Battle of Hexham,’ played Gondibert 
(beyond comparison the principal part,) Kean was a— 
Fifer!!! Does not Fortune shaffle our cards in a curi- 
ous and inexplicable way? Seven or eight years afler- 
wards—but we shall come to that presently.” 

Kean, like Garrick, was a great Harlequin. 

“When he was first put up for this important part at 
Exeter, he proved to be really too ill to act. He was a 
Harlequin of such reputation, that although another per- 
son of some pretensions undertook the part, the house 
manifested their disappointment loudly. At last he got 
better, and was able to act. The announcement was made 
with pride. The manager (who paid him five shillings 
per night extra) distributed handsome placards, on which 
were written in vast letters—* Mr. Kean will resume the 
character of Harlequin this evening.’ Crowds ran to 
witness the performance. Kean did credit to his fame, 
and delighted every body. And when all was over, and 
the good people of Devon were trudging home to their 
quiet hearths, full of the pantomimic wonders that they 
had witnessed, our hero, with a great coat flung ever his 
patch-work dress, and bathed in perspiration, took his 
customary seat at ‘The Red Lion,’ with his brother 
topers, and drank strong liquors till morning.” 


The contrasts of Kean’s life appear to have 
been more than ordinarily frightful. Antony at 
Modena with famine hunting at his heels, and 
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Antony in Egypt amidst his lascivious vassals, 
outdoes him only in the grandeur of the matter! 


“ Thou didst drink 
The stale of horses, and the gilded puddle 
Which beasts would cough at: thy palate then did deign 
The roughest berry on the rudest hedge ; 
Yea, like the stag, when snow the pasture shects, 
The bark of trees thou browsed’st on the Alps: 
It is reported thou didst eat strange flesh, 
Which some did die to look on—” 


—It is unnecessary to carry our hero as far as 
this, any more than to liken Clarges street and 
Mrs. Kean to Egypt and Cleopatra, but Kean’s 
destitution was sufhciently frightful :— 


“ At York, as we have said, he arrived utterly desti- 
tute. So extreme was his need, that he wished to enlist 
as a common soldier, and actually presented himself, for 
that purpose, to an officer attached to a regiment at 
York, who very goodnaturedly dissuaded him from his 
design. He was, perhaps, as desperate of attaining the 
objects of his ambition, at this particular time, as at any 
period of his chequered life. And with his despair, his 
wife’s despondency naturally kept pace. She saw no 
hope of extricating her infants from the load of misery 
and want which oppressed them. More than once, she 
has knelt down by the side of her bed, in which the two 
half-famished children lay, and prayed that they and her- 
self might at once be released from their sufferings. 
Happily, they were relieved by the intervention of a 
friend. The wife of a Mr. Nokes (then a dancing. mas- 
ter at York), heard of their extreme distress, and went 
with a heart brim full of benevolence to their aid. She 
was shown up to the room where Mrs. Kean and the chil- 
dren were, and after having ascertained the report con- 
cerning their coadition, she spoke kindly to them all, 
put something in Mrs. Kean’s hand, wished her good 
morning, and left the house. On her departure, Mrs. 
Kean opened the paper which this excellent woman had 
left, and discovered that she had given her a five pound 
bank note! She threw herself on her knees, and 
fainted. They had been rescued from absolute starva- 
tion. Mrs. Nokes’s kindness did not stop here. She 
interested her husband on behalf of her protégés ; and 
he (who seems to have deserved such a wife) lent Kean 
the room in which he received his pupils. An impedi- 
ment, indeed, was unexpectedly thrown in the way of 
this kind act, by Nokes’s landlord (a person by the name 
of Flower, a clergyman), who said that ‘no theatrical 
people should have the room ;’ but this was finally sur- 
mounted by the independent spirit of Nokes. He re- 
solved that Kean should have the use of the room, and 
accordingly the tragedian had it, gave his recitations in 
it, and cleared 91. by his exertions.” 


Hope sometimes whispered something, but it 
was always a flattering tale. The scene is Glou- 
cester: 


“In this hungry season, when there was a failure of 
the general harvest, it occurred to the sufferers that 
something might still be forced, perhaps out of the usual 
course ; at all events, it was necessary to make the ex- 
periment. Two of them therefore resolved to take a 
benefit: Kean and Jack Hughes were the adventurers. 
They put up, ‘ Cure for the Heartache’ (a play implying 
bape, at least), and Kean was toenact Young Ra id. The 
bills were printed and distributed with more than ordi- 


nary diligence; the doors were unclosed, the lamps 
lighted, the curtain drawn up, when, behold !—in boxes, 
pit, and gallery, there appeared the staggering sum of 
one shilling and sixpence in hard cash! A privy coun- 
cil was held; and it was resolved to extinguish the 





lights with all possible speed, and not to ‘ waste the mid- 
night oil’ for the gratification of their two spectators. 
Kean and Hughes therefore came forward, hand in 
hand, bowed in dumb show and retired. The whole of 
the evening's performance was condensed into this pan- 
tomime ; except that they afterwards (very reluctantly) 
returned their visiters the eighteen pence that lay at the 
bottom of the money-taker’s box. That night, as par- 
liamentary reporters say, there was ‘ no house.’” 


This romance of starvation appears to have 
been too much for Kean at last, and he made 
desperate efforts for a decent engagement. He 
had lost several, we should mention, by his own 
outrageous profligacy of conduct. 


“He wrote to Dublin, but received no answer: he 
wrote to Edinburgh : he wrote to Mr. John Kemble, for 
a third line of business, and received no answer! He 
offered to teach fencing—to teach dancing: but no one 
would become his pupil. At last, Mr. Fisher engaged 
him to act for four nights at the Teignmouth Theatre, 
and laid the foundation of his fortunes.” 


The accomplished Dr. Drury saw him first at 
Teignmouth, was startled by his acting, and pro- 
mised to interest himself with Grenfell and 
Whitbread. The following scene which occur- 
red shortly after at Dorchester, was the dawn of 
what followed :— 


“One night, after having dressed for his part at home, 
he threw a large cloak over his theatrical attire, and 
took his way gloomily to the play-house. He was to 
act Octavian in‘ The Mountaineers, and ‘a Savage’ in 
some farce—Kankoo, it is believed, in * Perouse. Mrs. 
Kean remained at home. She was employed, nursing 
their sick child in the only little room they had, when 
about midnight she heard a quick step approaching the 
door. Suddenly Kean himself entered: he was in a 
state of extreme agitation, and could scarcely speak. 
At last he made an effort and cried out, ‘My fortune is 
made! my fortune is made!’ His eye at that moment 
falling on his suffering child, he qualified his exultation. 
* Let but Howard live,’ said he, in a gentler voice, ‘ and 
we shall all be happy yet.’ To Mrs. Kean’s inquiries as 
to what had caused this tumult, he replied nearly to the 
following effect. [The events of this night had such a 
prodigious effect upon the fortunes of himself and his 
family, that almost every particular (many of which 
would else have been, at this distance of time indistinct) 
remains clear and unforgutten.} 

“*When the curtain drew up,’ Kean began, ‘I saw a 
wretched house. A few people in the pit and gallery, 
and three persons in the boxes, showed the quantity of 
attraction that we possessed. In the stage-box, how- 
ever, there was a gentleman who appeared to understand 
acting. He was very attentive to the performance. 
Seeing this, I was determined to play my best. The 
strange man did not applaud; but his looks told me that 
he was pleased. After the play, I went to the dress- 
room,’ [this was under the stage} ‘to change my dress 
for the ‘Savage,’ so that I could hear every word that 
was said over head. I heard a gentleman (who I 
supposed was the gentleman of the stage-box) ask 
Lee the name of the performer who played the prin- 
cipal character. ‘Oh!’ answered Lee, ‘his name is 
Kean—a wonderful clever fellow; a great little man. 
He's going to London. He has got an engagement 
from Mr. hitbread ;—a great man, sir.’ * Indeed !’ 
replied the gentleman, ‘ I am glad to hear it. He is cer- 
tainly very clever; but he is very small.’ * His mind is 
large: no matter for his height,’ returned Lee to this. 
By this time I was dressed for the ‘Savage,’ and I there. 
fore mounted up to the stage. The gentlemen bowed to 
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me, and complimented me slightly upon my play, ob- 
serving, ‘ Your says you are engaged for Lon- 
don? ‘I am offered a trial,’ said I,‘ and if I sacceed, 
I understand that I am to be engaged.’ * Well,’ said the 
gentleman, ‘ will you breakfast with me in the morn. 
ing? I am at the hotel. I shall be glad to 
see you. My name is Arnold; Iam the—Manager of 
Drury lane Theatre.’ I staggered as if I had been shot. 
My acting in the ‘Savage’ was done for. However, I 
stumbled through the part, and—here I am.’” 





We have no desire, after the remarks we have 
felt it a duty to make, to dwell more particularly 
on the few details of Mr. Kean’s private history 
(after his eminence) which are given in these 
volumes. It inspires as much disgust, as the 
illiterate gabble, with which he seems, on all oc- 
casions, to have stuffed the landlords of inns, and 
the members of the Drury lane Theatrical Fund, 
inspires contempt. We cannot help expressing, 
however, our very warm admiration of the con- 
duct of Mr. Charles Kean, as it is indicated, with 
infinite delicacy, in a few lines towards the con- 
clusion of the work. The tenderness of a son, 
and the conscious firmness of a gentleman, were 
never more forcibly displayed. We would cor- 
dially join in the ho expressed for his future 
success in his profession, but that we have every 
reason to believe his success already assured by 
his own exertions, beyond the reach of hope or 
fear. We should like to know, by the bye, whe- 
ther the interesting letter to Mrs. Kean, quoted 
at the end of the work, was really written at the 
time mentioned, and answered as stated. We 
more than doubt this, though it does not inter- 
fere, one way or the other, with the propriety of 
the course edegied by Mrs. Kean, whose conduct 
we think to have been irreproachable. It is merely 
right that, as a matter of interest, the circum- 
stance should be given correctly. 

There are some points in the book which we 
mean to take another opportunity of adverting to. 
Meanwhile we leave it with every wish for its 
success; sure that it deserves it, and grateful to 
the author (Mr. Barry Cornwall) for the way in 
which he hus acquitted himself of a very delicate 
and difficult task. We should mention that an 
interesting introduction prefaces the life, retro- 
spective of actors and acting. It was a pity, 
however, to forget in it the great artist, Le Kain, 
who restored nature to the French stage. 


We now copy a Transatlantic anecdote :— 


“Cooke was buried in New York; and when Kean 
was there, he visited what was supposed to be his grave. 
Being a great admirer of the dead tragedian, he caused 
his body to be taken up and removed to another place, 
and over the new grave he erected a monument, in ho. 
nour of the actor's genius. In the transition, from the 
old grave to the new, Kean abstracted one of the toe- 
bones. It was a little black relic, and might have passed 
for a tobacco stopper. Some persons even said, ‘ How 
do you know that this belonged to Cooke? but the in- 
dignation of Kean at such scepticism, stifled all further 
questioning. He deposited the bone in his dressing- 
case, perfectly satisfied with its identity, locked it care- 
fully up, and brought it to England. When he arrived 

the Drury lane Company, rejoicing at the return 
of their ‘ head,’ resolved to meet and welcome him at 
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grace his entrance into the metropolis. Elliston, as the 
incipal person of the company, led the procession. 
The actors followed, according to rank, and at due time 
arrived at Barnet. This was the place which Kean had 
appointed for receiving them. They were all to break- 
fast there, and then to return, in the tragedian’s train, to 
London. On encountering the great actor, they were 
about to welcome him, each after his own fashion, when 
he stopped them, with a serious air. ‘ Before you say a 
word, my merry men,’ said he—* Behold! fall down, 
and kiss this relic! This is the toe-bone of the greatest 
creature that ever walked the earth—of George Frede- 
ric Cooke. He was lying without a monument, till I 
put one over him. Come, down with you all, and kiss 
the bone!’ Elliston, between doubt and reverence, fell 
upon his knees and kissed the ridiculous relic. Another 
dropped down with difficulty—(‘ Our son was fat.’) 
Then another came, and another; and thus actor after 
actor followed, from the beginning to the end of the line, 
till all had performed the ceremony. They then sate 
down to breakfast,—‘ with what appetite’ we cannot pre- 
tend to say. In an hour or two, the procession formed 
again, and, with Kean at its head, took the road to Lon- 
don. Our hero, still a treasurer (of relics), although he 
had given up the post of master and treasurer to the 
Drury lane Fund, led the way to his house in Clar, 
street. Arrived there, the greater part of his brother 
actors left him, and Kean proceeded to the library. His 
first words were (to his wife}, ‘ I have brought Charles a 
fortune. Ihave brought something that the Directors 
of the British Museum would give ten thousand pounds 
for ; but—they shan’t have it.’ Mrs. Kean, lost in won- 
der, inquired what it was. ‘Look here!’ said he, pro- 
ducing it. ‘Here it is. Here is the toe-bone of the 
greatest man that ever lived—the illustrious George 
Frederic Cooke!’ With that he proceeded to deposit it 
gently on the mantel-piece, saying, in caution, ‘ Now, 
observe, I put this on the mantel-piece; but let no one 
dare to touch it. You may all look at it—at a distance ; 
but be sure that no one presumes to handle it.’ Here 
it remained for several months. Occasionally (to an in- 
telligent visiter) he would explain the merits of the 
bone; but otherwise, it was honoured only by his own 





single admiration. His wife detested the bone. The 
servants hated it. The maids were afraid of it. They 
thought (probably) that it would get up and act. But 


no one ventured to hazard the tragedian’s displeasure by 
meddling with it. At last—it was one dull evening, 
when Kean had been absent from home for several days, 
and his wife was tired of waiting and watching for 
him—the detestable toe-bone presented itself to her sight. 
A few bitter words escaped her. She felt inclined to 
commit profanation on the relic, but contented herself 
with walking up and down, eyeing the object of her hus- 
band’s adoration with the most sincere disgust. She ap- 
proached again ; and finally seized the bone (protecting 
her fingers by a piece of paper), and ‘ canted’ it without 
ceremony into the adjoining garden. This garden be- 
longed to the Duke of Portland, and contained a well, 
which was dry ; and it was into this well that the illus- 
trious bone descended. In an instant, the House of 
Portland was unconsciously richer, by ten thousand 
pounds, than it had been the hour before. The toe-bone 
was theirs! Was,do we say? Nay, it is theirs still, 
up to this present writing. It may easily be sup. 
posed, that a deed of this sort could not have been perpe- 
trated without important consequences. Accordingly, 
Mrs. Kean soon began to experience some fearful 
alarms; and these were not allayed by a thundering rap 
at the door, which announced the tragedian’s return, 
The door was opened, and he went straight into the 
library,—very drunk. Whenever he was drunk, he 
went to the toe for consolation. But now,—the toe was 





some distance from London, and (by their presence) 
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not there! He rang the bell furiously. His wife an. 
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swered the summons, when an inquiry (made in terrible 
voice) met her at the door of the reom: ‘Have you 
seen Cooke’s toe-bone?’ After a little pause, she said, 
* Cooke’s toe-bone, my dear ?’ ‘Yes,’ returned he, sternly ; 
‘why do you reiterate my words? Cooke’s toe-bone, I 
say,’ ‘* My dear,’ said his wife, submissively, ‘I'll go 
down and look for it, if you wish: and she went ac- 
cordingly. In the meantime, all the servants were call- 
ed up (called out of their beds) to assist in the search: 
The search, as will be guessed, was fruitless. The tra- 
gedian waxed solemn. ‘Answer me,’ said he, ‘on your 
souls! what has become of Cooke’s toe-bone?’ None 
of them knew. Each could disclaim any participation 
in the robbery with a very safe conscience. He was 
satisfied as to their ignorance, and sent them out of the 
room; and then turning to his wife, he addressed her 
gravely and almost sadly,—* Mary, your son has lost his 
fortune. He was worth 10,0001. Now he is a beggar.’ 
It occurred to the culprit, that another trip to America 
would have enabled her husband to bring home even a 
foot of the great Cooke, instead of a toe-bone only; but 
she did not hazard the observation. Notwithstanding 
the above anecdote, which the reader may rely on, we 
have not heard that our hero was ever limited to the 
embraces of a strait waistcoat, or put under the care 
of a committee.” 
He nevertheless ought to have been. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
WILLIAM PITT. 


NO. V. 


The year 1784 had begun with the severest 
trial of Pitt’s public existence ; it had closed with 
his most consummate triumph. Thenceforth all 
was incontestible superiority. He saw the whole 
array of opposition Lepeleesiy routed, and flying 
in fragments before him, the strength of the Eng- 
lish mind awakened and rising with redoubled 
vigour round him, and heard at once the universal 
plaudits, and the universal pledges, of the empire. 
A higher gratification, if possible, was reserved 
for him in seeing the king restored to his place in 
the constitution, and the constitution itself restor- 
ed to its rank in the heart of the country, and all 
crowned by the consciousness that the triumph 
was his own work, that the whole train of suc- 
cesses was the result of his adoption of the two 
principles of at once resisting the violence of a 
factious house of commons, and refusing to obey 
the incessant suggestions of his friends to ex- 
tinguish that house by a premature dissolution. 
The sacrifices of a whole life of political toil 
might have been repaid by the feeling which came 
crowding on the bosom of this great statesman at 
that unexampled hour. But the due tribute is not 
given to his sagacity, unless we regard the cir- 
cumstances. He adopted the national cause, at 
a time when to every other eye it was desperate ; 
he had penetrated into the nature of the contest, 
when to every other glance it was covered with 
impenetrable clouds; and still more, he had form- 
ed a just estimate of the English heart, he had 


placed a generous, intrepid, and righteous,—the 
word is not too strong,—confidence in the nation, 
when it was exultingly pronounced by one party 
to be totally alienated from its old pulses of 
loyalty, and despairingly admitted by the other 
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to be all but incapable of restoration. In the 
midst of this general decline, he alone had spoken 
the long forgotten language of faith and feeling, 
which the empire no sooner heard, than it answer- 
ed with an unanimity and force which echoed 
through Europe. No statesman of England had 
ever more illustriously earned the civic crown. 

Regarding those memorable events not in the 
light of mere historical curiosity, but as the best 
guides to living conduct, we are entitled to con- 
trast the success of Pitt’s measures with the 
checkered fortune of those which have just pass- 
ed before our eyes; and this we do without the 
slightest desire to throw blame on any quarter. 
Stull we cannot but look upon the hasty dissolu- 
tion of the last Parliament, as a capital oversight. 
We see how delicate an operation this was regard- 
ed by even the daring mind of Pitt; and we see 
in every feature of the question, as it stands before 
us, but still stronger reasons, if possible, for avoid- 
ing so direct an experiment on the prudence of 
the people. What was it but to recommit the 
power of the legislature into the hands of the 

pulace in the very first fever of possession ? 

he reform bill had but just taught them they 
were masters of the representation. 

To cashier a house of commons, for the very 
charge of being too much the instrument of the 
populace, was to send it back to its makers, not 
with a stigma, but with a letter of recommenda- 
tion. It is true that nearly a hundred conservative 
members have been added. But what has been 
the practical result ? Was it tomake the ministry 
firm? No, the ministry were broken down at 
once. Was it to qualify the virulence of faction? 
No, faction grew only more inveterate, more ac- 
tive, and more successful. The dissolution placed 
faction in sight of all its objects; and leaving it 
numbers still sufficient to outvote the ministry, 
and inspiring it with a more violent determina- 
tion of overthrow, has given it the mastery of the 
empire. Pitt would have waited; he too could 
contemplate an increase of numbers, but he justly 
disregarded all increase, short of a direct majority. 
To all his advisers on this subject his answer was, 
I shall move when I see the nation willing to 
move, and not before. 

On this reasoning he inflexibly acted. He 
resisted the opposition, within the Lene because 
he knew that it was only within the house that 
its violence could be smote, its measures resisted, 
or its hypocrisy unmasked. Every night that 
witnessed his existence as a minister, witnessed 
his work on the buttresses and battlements of the 
enemy’s stronghold; every night saw him de- 
molishing some defence, leveling some rampart 
raised against the rights of the crown and the 
nation, or reducing some portion of the garrison 
to flight or surrender. He felt that he must have 
the fates of opposition in his hands at last; he 
was resolved to lose nothing by precipitancy, 
where every thing was to be gained by conduct. 
This plan succeeded in every point. He suffered 
opposition to rush from violence to violence, but 
he never suffered it to move a step without point- 
ing the eye of the nation to the movement. He 
compelled it, by the very heat of the encounter, 
to throw off the assumed rule of constitution, and 
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show the weapons which it carried beneath, sharp- 
ened for the heart of the monarchy. At one 
while by lofty scorn, at another by intolerable re- 
buke, he stung it into that fury which defies all 
prudence, and irritating it into speaking out all 
its secrets, extorted from his lips the very lan- 
guage of treason. Then, having completed its 
developement before the nation, having shown 
that its patriotism was only a raging thirst for 
place, that with public purification for its theory, 
its piinciple was universal spoil; and that with 
the se pw | and freedom alike of India and 
England on its tongue, its object was to grasp at 
the wealth of India, only to gild the throne of a 
parliamentary despotism in England; he then 
struck the final blow, and dissolved the parliament 
altogether. No public measure ever more amply 
vindicated its principle by its success. It instantly 
cut away the ground from under opposition, and 
cut it away for the full term of his public life. 
It not merely swept the party from its anchorage, 
but sent it to float dismantled, and without chart 
or compass, over the waters. From that hour op- 
position, retaining its form, lost its spirit. Instead 
of the antagonist, it became the involuntary 
auxiliary of the minister. Reluctantly as it 
drudged, it still drudged for him alone, disputing 
his intentions only with the effect of giving them 
additional confidence in the public mind; resist- 
ing his measures only to the extent of proving 
their solidity ; prophesying evil against his police 
only to give evidence of the wisdom which 
brought their conjectures into contempt. Caliban 
himself was not more rebellious, or more at the 
mercy of his master, more bitter at its thraldom, 
or more hopeless of shaking off his chain. The 
long minority was the tool of Pitt. It might fill 
the benches opposite to ministers, it may rail and 
struggle ; but its labours were fruitless, and its 
boldest struggles only gave a more unequivocal 
victory to the young master of British council. 

Whether the success which so unequivocally 
followed the conduct of the great minister half-a- 
century ago would have followed a similar con- 
duct in the late cabinet, is now beyond any use- 
ful discussion. The general opinion of the pub- 
lie at the crisis undoubtedly was, that parliament 
ought not to be dissolved ; that in a cabinet where 
the only object could have been the restoration of 
the government to tranquillity, the wiser course 
was to take advantage of the tendency of all 
legislatures to retain their existence; and that the 
minister should be keenly sensible of the hazards 
of dissolution. It is also but truth to acknow- 
ledge, that the result of the elections painfully 
justified this opinion ; and that, if the cabinet ob- 
tained a larger number of adherents, it also creat- 
ed a more violent spirit of hostility. 

Nothing c4n be clearer than this change of 
character. The late parliament was willing to 
give the conservative ministry “ a trial :” the pre- 
sent parliament has unequivocally refused all trial. 
The late parliament threw out the successive 
ministries of Lords Grey, Althorp, and Mel- 
bourne: the present parliament adopts the frag- 
ments of the three, and under a new leader 
marches to the overthrow of the cabinet. In 
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cabinet? Continue the struggle? No. With 
majorities against every measure, the public busi- 
ness must have been suddenly brought to a stand. 
Were the peers to be summoned to the field ? 
The minister would have but precipitated the at- 
tack which the democracy is already preparing. 
Was the king’s name to have been tried? What 
minister could be justified in bringing the crown 
into conflict with the commons? The minister 
had exhibited his qualities to the full extent: he 
had shown, that if failure was to come, it should 





not come from his want of resolution. But what 
general can fight without an army? His only 


course was, either to appeal to the nation once 
more, or return his power into the hands of the 
king. 

Sir Robert Peel has been charged with timidity 
in declining another appeal to the people. Yet 
here it is only justice to acknowledge, that this 
appeal to the nation must have only aggravated 
the public hazards. But half undone by the first 
appeal, we should be only hurried the more rapidly 
into civil cunvulsion by the second. Even Pitt 
had waited, until opposition was disgraced by 
open defeat,—until the empire was disgusted by 
its fruitless and factious paroxysms,—until the 
king’s name had become a tower of strength once 
more,—and until popularity of the most solid, 
generous, and active nature had gathered and 
shone round his own footsteps. He had made 
charges of the deepest dye against opposition, 
and proved them by facts, of which every one 
was cognisant; and then, and not till then, he 
called for a verdict. He had marched the leaders 
of opposition, one by one, before the popular eye ; 
and, as each passed, pronounced his crime, and 
sent him off under a roar of popular condemna- 
tion. He thus showed North guilty of the loss 
of America—Fox branded with the still darker 
guilt of the coalition—the inferior members stig- 
matised with offences to the measure of their 
opportunities—and the whole covered with the 
general condemnation of prostituting their power 
to the construction of an established dictatorship 
in England. 

But there are other and obvious considerations, 
which make the case still stronger against the 
policy of the late dissolution. In Pitt’s time the 
minister could appeal to the nation; for in his 
day England was a nation: it is now a populace. 
In Pitt’s day, property, intelligence, and birth 
Were constituent parts of the nation. Now, 
poverty and ignorance, obscurity and corruption, 
are the elements of constituency. In Pitt’s day 
the spirit of the nation was bound to the consti- 
tution; in ours the politicians of the lanes and 
alleys pledge themselves to the overthrow of 
every form of the constitution, abhor all that they 
find established, ally themselves with all that 
promises subversion, and already revolutionists in 
theory pause only until their leaders have decid- 
ed on what member of the constitution the axe 
shall first fall. There is another evil added to the 
ominous superiorities of ourtime. In addition to 
the radicalism of politics, we have to encounter 
the radicalism of religion. The popish question, 
fatal in all its aspects, fatal in the wound which 








those circumstances, what was to be done by the 





it gave to Christianity, fatal in the character 
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which it fixed on the legislature, fatal in its ac- 
knowledged hostility to the constitution, has 
brought into parliament a faction of a totally dif- 
ferent form from all that have hitherto figured as 
instruments of public danger. That faction, 
growing out of the inveterate hatred which super- 
stition feels to truth, the delegate of a priesthood 
essentially armed against protestantism, has a 
political bond which no political feeling has ever 
yet been able to rival. It comes. the menial of 
the popish clergy, chosen by their influence, act- 
ing by their direction, and wholly dependant on 
their will. Every man of that faction knows 
that his public existence depends on the will of 
popery ; and every man, therefore, feels that zeal, 
and nothing less than zeal, in the cause will be 
the tenure of his politicalexistence. It is absurd 
to look for public spirit or national feeling in those 
men. They have been chosen but for one quality, 
blind submission to the popish ordinance, and but 
with one purpose, the overthrow of the pure 
religion. Protestantism must fall, is the ery con- 
tinually echoed in their ears, and that command 
they must realise, or be extinguished, and that 
command they will leave no effurt untried to re- 
alise to the last extremity. We are now on the 
eve of a struggle between more than parties, be- 
tween principles ; and, to all human apprehen- 
sion, every pillar of the empire will be shaken in 
the trial. England, as of old, will be the first, 
perhaps the chief, arena in which the conflict of 
good and evil will be exhibited ; the political im- 
purities of the nation, the grossness of party, and 
the furious impiety of faction, will be fet oose ; 
the scourge has been deeply earned: and England, 
so lately the object of envy for her triumphs over 
the spirit of revolution, may be only its most 
illustrious victim. 

On the 18th of May, 1784, the new parliament 
returned by the new patriotism of the nation, as- 
sembled. Pitt stood in the most unrivalled rank 
of public honour. At the London election he 
was put in nomination, without his knowledge, 
and the show of hands was in his favour. He 
was strongly solicited to stand for Bath, which 
had been represented by his father. Similar soli- 
citations came from other leading quarters. But 
his academic recollections determined him in fa- 
vour of his University. His opponents at Cam- 


bridge were Townshend and Mansfield, the 
former a Lord of the Admiralty, and the latter 


solicitor-general under the coalition ministry, and 
both representing the university in the late par- 
liament—a claim which, with both Oxford and 
Cambridge, is in general equivalent to possession. 
Pitt defeated them both, and not merely defeated 
them, but brought in his friend Lord Euston. 
Even this evidence of public feeling, in its most 
distinguished places, was perhaps inferior to the 
general and spontaneous confidence which dis- 
played itself in the number of actual applications 
made to him to recommend candidates, and the 
utter exclusion from parliament of no less than 
160 of the decided opposition, many of them in- 
dividuals of the most powerful connection, of 
large property, and hereditary influence. But 


their crime with the nation was unanswerable: 
they were enemies of the man whose talents and 
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services England had proved, and delighted to 
honour. To those public testimonies were added 
private tributes, whose sincerity it was as im- 
possible to doubt as to deny their value. Lord 
North, in the midst of his defeat, pronounced 
him “born a minister.” Gibbon, with eloquent 
panegyric, declared, “that in all his researches 
in ancient and modern history, he had no where 
met with his parallel, no where found a man 
who, at so young a period of his life, had so im- 
portant a trust reposed in him, and which he dis- 
charged with so much credit to himself, and so 
much advantage to the kingdom.” 

We may now proceed more rapidly through the 
next ten years. Pitt was henceforth undisputed 
minister, and his ability was to be exercised less 
in resisting Opposition than in developing the re- 
sources of the State. The chief occurrences 
which marked this tranquil period were the West- 
minster scrutiny, the new plan of Finance, and 
the question of the Regency. 

The Westminster election of 1784 will long 
continue memorable in our popular records for its 
perseverance, its violence, and its general con- 
trast to the more rapid and rational proceedings of 
later times. On the first of April, this remarkable 
election began. The candidates were Lord Hood, 
Sir Cecil Wray, and EKox. It did not close till 
the 17th of May! and even then was closed alone 
by the act of the high bailiff, who naturally con- 
ceived that he had no power to protract the elec- 
tion beyond the period when the writs were re- 
turnable. At this time Lord Hood was at the 
head of the poll, 6694; Fox second, 6233; and 
Sir Cecil Wray last, 5998. The defeated candi- 
date pronounced that a large number of Fox’s 
voters were fictitious, and demanded a scrutiny. 
The high bailiff granted it; and making a decla- 
ration to that effect, the sheriffs proceeded to the 
scrutiny. Fox in the mean time took his seat for 
the Scotch burghs of Tain, Kirkwall, &e. On 
the meeting of parliament on the 18th of May, 
Fox made his complaint, that the representation 
of the people was incomplete, from the want of a 
return of two members for Westminster, and gave 
notice of a motion for bringing the conduct of the 
high bailiff before the House. The subject min- 
gled itself with the speeches of Opposition on the 
address, when Pitt enlivened the debate with some 
of those vigorous appeals to the general sense of 
ridicule, of which he was so great a master. The 
“Right honourable gentleman” (Fox,) said he, 
“panegyrizes his India Bill. I admire his firm- 
ness, since it overthrew him. But he goes fur- 
ther, and boldly offers to bear all responsibility on 
the subject. This would be a new source of 
panegyric, if, in the next sentence, he had not 
made the unlucky discovery, that the responsibili- 
ty amounts to nothing. There can be no respon- 
sibility in having merely brought a bill into par- 
liament. There he triumphs securely. But there 
is a responsibility, and of a heavier kind too, for 
which he has no courage, and no immunity—the 
responsibility of character. That has largely, ef- 
fectually, answerably, been brought to the test. He 
has been tried before the tribunal of the public, 
and been unanimously found guilty.” Of Lord 
North’s speech he said, “ That, approving of all 
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that the noble lord had charged on the late parlia- 
ment, he must vindicate it for the sake of one act, 
an act fit to cover its multitude of sins; that it 
had put an end tothe noble lord’s unfortunate war 
and unfortunate administration together.” 

To Mr. Adam, who had talked of “the check 
given to Ministers by the Westminster elec- 
tion,” he retorted, “that he could not help con- 
gratulating him on the happy faculty of extract- 
ing victory from defeat, or discovering an unani- 
mous return, while they were in the very act 
of enquiring why no return had been made, and 
finding that the unanimity was to be balanced 
by many thousand votes on the opposite side. But 
what were the honourable member’s escapes from 
this fact? Why, that the candidate (Fox) had to 
contend with the powers of public office, the 
powers of the India Company, and what he was 
pleased to term the powers of popular frenzy! I 
shall enlighten him on those points,” said Pitt. 
“ The right honourable gentleman has to lament 
that he has to contend with the powers of public 
office. Why? Because he endeavours to sub- 
vert government. He has to lament that he has 
to contend with the East India Company, because 
he has endeavoured to seize upon their property, 
and to violate their most sacred rights; and he has 
to lament that he has to contend with popular 
frenzy, as he terms it, because the people at large 
have seen and condemned his conduct. But what 
allies the right honourable gentleman has had to 
fight for him, is not noticed. The degree of in- 
fluence used in his favour has not been observed 
upon, nor any respect paid to those charms which 
alone can supersede every other consideration 
among us all, and command unanimity when no- 
thing else can command it.” This sarcasm al- 
luded to the Duchess of Devonshire, and some 
other bustling women, who, as it was expressed, 
“ more distinguished for rank and beauty than for 
delicacy and propriety of conduct,” had canvassed 
for Fox in Westminster. After having raised the 
universal laugh by this sally, he adverted to “ the 
other glories of the candidate, as not confined to 
Westminster, but extending to’ the remotest 
corners of the island, to which his partialities 
had not formerly gone. 


Via prima salutis, 
Quod minime reris, Graja pandetur ab urbe. 

His success at Ross and Kirkwall ought not to 
be denied its share of praise, it was well entitled 
to ‘pursue the triumph and partake the gale.’” 
He concluded by a grave scorn of opposition, and 
a full and contemptuous defiance alike of its prin- 
ciples and its powers. On the division, the ad- 
dress was carried by 282 to 114—a commanding 
majority, which fully vindicated the wisdom of 
the late dissolution. 

The Westminster scrutiny was terminated b 
the public weariness. In February, 1784, Wel- 
bore Ellis moved, that the high bailiff should make 
“an immediate return of the two members for 
Westminster.” The scrutiny had lasted eight 
months, and was expected to last two years longer ! 
Pitt, conceiving that the House ought to sustain 
its original act, resisted the motion, which was 
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easter brought in a report from Sir Cecil bet 4y 
committee, stating that, in the parishes of St. 
Margaret and St. John, — had discovered 400 
persons to have voted as inhabitants, not one of 
whom could be found to exist there. But no evi- 
dence could now overcome the public exhaustion 
on the subject. Sawbridge moved, “that the 
members be returned.” Pitt moved a short ad- 
— His motion was negatived, and the 

inister was unexpectedly left in a minority of 
124 to 162. Next day, Lord Hood and Fox were 
declared members for Westminster. 

The next measure of the Minister was his bill 
for Parliamentary Reform. The subject has a 
revived interest to us, from the contrast of Pitt’s 
plan with the sweeping performances of our own 
day. Previously to laying his sentiments before 
the House, he communicated them to the King, 
who replied by the following manly, clear, and 
conscientious letter. 

“T have received Mr. Pitt’s paper, containing . 
the heads of his plan for Parliamentary Reform, 
which I look on as a mark of attention. I should 
have delayed acknowledging the receipt of it till 
[ saw him on Monday, had not his letter expressed 
that there is but one issue of the business he could 
look upon as fatal, the possibility of the measures 
being rejected by the weight of those who are 
supposed to be connected with government. Mr. 
Pitt must recollect, that though I have ever thought 
it unfortunate that he had early engaged himself 
in this measure, yet that I have ever said, that as 
he was clear of the propriety of the measure, he 
ought \o lay his thoughts before the House. And 
that, out of personal regard to him, I should avoid 
giving any opinion to any one, on the opening of 
the door to Parliamentary Reform, except to him. 
Therefore, I am certain Mr. Pitt cannot suspect 
my having influenced any one on the occasion. 
If others choose, for base ends, to impute such 
conduct to me, I must bear it as former false sug- 
gestions. Indeed, on a question of such magni- 
tude, I should think very ill of any man who took 
a part on either side without the maturest conside- 
ration, and who would suffer his civility to any 
one to make him vote contrary to his own opinion. 
The conduct of some of Mr. Pitt’s most intimate 
friends on the Westminster scrutiny shows there 
are questions men will not by friendship be biassed 
to adopt.” 

Pitt had adopted this subject early. In 1782, 
he had moved for a committee to consider the state 
of the representation. In 1783, he had moved 
several resolutions as the basis of his plan. In 
both years he failed. His purpose now was to 
bring in a bill realizing his idea of a true House 
of Commons—an assembly freely elected, be- 
tween whom and the mass of the people there 
was the closest union, and most perfect sympa- 
thy. Pitt’s conceptions on this paramount topic 
are of the first importance. His speech may be 
thrown into a succession of principles. “Uni- 
versal suffrage is a wild and impracticable notion. 
It was an indisputable doctrine of constitutional 
antiquity, that the state of the representation 
might be changed by the change of circumstances. 
From the reign of Edward L., the earliest period 
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in which distinct descriptions of men could be 
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traced in the representation, to that of Charles IL, 
there were few reigns in which the representation 
had not varied. The successive kings exercised 
a power of summoning, or not summoning, as 
they pleased, acting always on the principle that 
the Bi moven should have such a parading as en- 
titled them to send members to parliament. As 
one borough decayed, and another arose, the one 
was abolished, and the other invested with the 
right of returning members. The House of Com- 
mons did not always consist of the same number, 
nothing preventing the executive from varying 
the numbers, but the Actof Union. In the seven- 
teenth century, the Crown had ceased to call 
upon seventy-two boroughs, thirty-six of which, 
after the Restoration, petitioned for their fran- 
chises, which were granted ; the other thirty-six 
remained disfranchised.” 

His plan was this,—thirty-six decayed boroughs, 
each sending two members, hentd no longer 
elect, and that in their room the different counties 
and the metropolis should elect seventy-two mem- 
bers, as a just counterpoise between county and 
borough representatives, without increasing the 
number of the members. Copyholders should 
vote as well as freeholders for counties. On other 
boroughs in the lapse of time becoming decayed, 
the reduction to a certain number of houses being 
the criterion of the decay, the members were to 
be transferred to populous places furnishing no 
members. But all compulsion in both instances 
was to be avoided, and no old borough was to be 
disfranchised, or new place authorised to elect, 
but with its own spontaneous application. But 
boroughs being, in many cases, a species of valua- 
ble inheritance and private property, and as the 
voluntary surrender of their rights was not to be 
expected without a compensation, the establish- 
ment of a fund was proposed for the purpose of 
purchasing those franchises. 

“ The value of this plan,” said Pitt, “is, that 
while it recognises the natural — for change 
as time requires, it prevents that change from 
being rash, violent, or hurtful to private property. 
The provisions of the act were to be brought into 
practice, not till they were called for by the ne- 
cessity of the times. But a clear and permanent 
rule for improvement in the representation was 
established, applicable to all times, but giving no 
countenance to chimerical schemes of reform. 
The purpose of the whole being to provide for the 
repairs of the constitution without deranging its 
principles, and forming between the representa- 
tives and the represented that bond of sympathy, 
which, as far as human foresight could extend, 
was the best security for rendering the constitu- 
tion immortal.” The motion, after along debate, 
was negatived by 248 to 174. Pitt has been 
charged by later theorists with insincerity on this 
subject. But the charge is alien to the whole 
character of his public life. No minister that 
England ever saw, was more frank, broad, and 
unhesitating, in his public objects. Even his just 
reliance on his great abilities rendered the cau- 
tious and timid proceedings of others unnecessary 
to his government. The distinction between his 
plan and that which has followed, is perfectly 


their compulsory extinction; the absence of all 
compensation, even where the rights had already 
been recognised in the form of property ; and 
above all, the throwing the representation into the 
hands of the ten-pound voters ; place the two plans 
as far from each in principle and practice, as re- 
form from revolution. 

A plan of still higher importance, and sanc- 
tioned by success, was the establishment of the 
Financial System. On this topic so much has 
been talked and so little understood, that some 
slight detail may be advantageously given. 

In the early times of England, the public debts 
were regarded as the personal debts of the king. 
The king frequently borrowed money for public 
purposes upon his private credit, from both foreign- 
ers and subjects. This plan often reduced the 
monarch to extraordinary difficulties. Henry III. 
Edward III., and Henry V., pawned their roya 
jewels, and even the crown. Some of Henry 
III.’s debts were discharged by parliament, the 
first instance of such a payment. Richard II. had 
attempted to raise £60,000 upon security of parlia- 
ment, but the attempt failed. In the subsequent 
reigns money was obtained by the king on subsi- 
dies granted by parliament, which money was re- 
paid when the subsidies had come in. The sys- 
tem of funding, the most curious and fortunate 
invention in the whole history of money, is pro- 
bably due to the Italian republics ; those little 
centres where ability and necessity combined 
threw out so many of the most important lights o 
modern civilisation. The loan of money on na- 
tional credit, recognised by a transferable sign 
entitling the holder to a certain interest, was com- 
mon on the Continent before it was adopted in the 
great future country of commerce. But the new 
and extraordinary excitement piven to England 
by the full acknowledgment of civil rights, and 
the ascendency of protestantism in 1688, made the 
nation eager to avail itself of all continental ad- 
vantages. The first shape of stock in this coun- 
try, was in annuities granted for lives, or for a 
certain number of years. But the applicability of 
the principle on a more extensive scale was soon 
obvious, and on the advance of additional sums 
by the stockholders, the annuities were made per- 
petual, for the first time, in 1695. This change 
produced, of course, a corresponding change in 
the source from which the interest was paid, and 
the taxes, originally raised only for the time, were 
now made perpetual. Still the method was com- 
paratively rude. An account was kept of each 
successive loan, and of the taxes raised for the 
payment of its interest; and when the product of 
those taxes was found to give a surplus, that sur- 
plus was applied, in general, to diminishing the 
principal of the particular loan. But this con- 
trivance became at length too complicated, in 
consequence of the number of accounts produced 
by the various loans; and in the reign 0 ay a 
I. the whole were combined into, three, called the 
aggregate fund, the general fund, and the South 
Sea fund. The celebrated Walpole, a man who 
bore a stronger resemblance to Pitt, in his bold- 
ness, financial talent, command of the House, and 
permanency of power, than any subsequent minis- 





clear. The instant extinction of the boroughs— 


ter, was the author of this measure, and the last 
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act of his first administration, in 1716, was to 
bring in the crowning principle of the sinking 
fund. This memorable fund was to be formed of 
the surplusage of the other three, after satisfying 
every demand upon them; and its title was de- 
rived from its purpose of “sinking,” or discharg- 
ing, the principal of the national debt incurred 
before the 25th of December, 1716. Walpole’s 

city saw the temptation which this fund would 
hold out to his successors, and he laboured to im- 
press upon the legislature the necessity for pre- 
serving it inviolable. In the act of 1716 it was 
declared, that “the fund was to be appropriated 
to no other use, intent, or purpose, whatever.” 
The words were repeated in the act of 1718, and 
were made a feature of the king’s speech in suc- 
cessive sessions. 

But the temper of England, disturbed by Jacobite 
machinations, and but ill reconciled to the charac- 
ters of the first Georges, was not easily manage- 
able. Taxes were a formidable test of popularity, 
and even Walpole himself, on his restoration to 
the Premiership, was compelled to touch this sa- 
cred fund. From 1728 to 1733, it was thus charged 
thrice with the interest, as it seems, raised for the 
service of the current year. 

This unfortunate resource was adopted with 
still less scruple by his successors; and on Pitt’s 
taking office as head of the treasury, he found the 
sinking fund existing only in name. The state 
of the national finance was appalling; and, to 
know the whole power of the young minister’s 
mind, we must see the fortitude and intelligence 
with which he prepared to encounter difficulties 
that must have overwhelmed any other financier 
of Europe. He found the national debt 241 mil- 
lions !—no provision whatever in existence for the 
diminution of a sum unparalleled in history, and 
which, to the general apprehension, menaced na- 
tional bankruptcy—the entire produce of the per- 
manent taxes ae to pay the mere interest of the 
_ and the fixed charges on the revenue—and 
for the expenses of the current year, amounting to 
millions, nothing but the precarious and inade- 
quate resources of the malt and land taxes. The 
anxiety of parliament had been turned to this 
subject speedily after the close of the American 
war, and turned in vain. The “report of the 
Commissioners of Public Accounts,” was big with 
feelings, almost of despair. ‘“ The national debt,” 
said this remarkable paper, “is swelled to a mag- 
nitude that requires the united efforts of the ablest 
heads, and the purest hearts, to suggest the proper 
and effectual means of reduction. A plan must 
be formed for the reduction of this debt, and that 
without delay. Now is the favourable moment 
of peace. The evil does not admit of procrasti- 
nation, palliatiop, or expedients. It presses on, 
and must be met with force and firmness. What 
can be done, the support of public credit, the pre- 
servation of national honour, and the justice due 
to the public creditor, demand should be done. 
It must be done, or serious consequences will 
ensue.” To this alarming language was added, 
the fear arising from the prevalent theories, of 
the extent to which the funding system could go, 
and no further; theories whose recollection is 





still of use, to show the ignorance of presumption 
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on such subjects, and the grave absurdities into 
which men, who regard themselves as oracles in 
finance as well as government, may fall. But 
those absurdities had a strong influence in de- 
pressing the public mind ; and if the minister had 
at that moment started back from his task, and 
apne a general bankruptcy as the expedient, 

e would have been fully sanctioned by the 
wisdom of those scribbling philosophers. But 
there were other hazards still more repelling. 
The fall of the public credit threatened to follow 
the distrust of the public mind. Europe was un- 
easy, and a new war must involve the nation in 
new loans, and more inextricable perplexities. 
Even the financial condition of England was felt 
to be a ground of insolence, perhaps of aggression, 
on the part of those foreign cabinets which had 
already so distinctly shown their hostile mind. 
The crisis was momentous; and knowing, as we 
knew, the tremendous trial to which Europe was 
so soon to be exposed—the essential pressure upon 
the resources of England which that trial requi- 
red—the infinite importance of England, first, to 
sustaining the contest abroad, and next, to con- 
summating the deliverance of Europe by national 
victory—we may, without superstition or verbiage, 
regard the time, the service and the man, as equally 
prepared by a Providence that has so wonderfully, 
in times of the severest trial, preserved the exist- 
ence of the protestant empire of England. 

The accumulation of the national debt itself, is 
a curious instance of the rapidity with which the 
incumbrances of a people increase, and the tardi- 
ness with which they are diminished. From the 
commencement of the funding system, which be- 
gan soon after the revolution, to 1697, at the peace 
of Ryswic, the debt had grown to 21 millions, a 
great sum, when we recollect that the annuities 
had been made perpetual but two years before, 
and that exchequer bills were first used but in 
1696, as a substitute for coin during the recoinage. 
Four years of peace reduced this debt to 164 mil- 
lions, but the war of the succession, which broke 
out in 1701, gave a formidable increase to the 
debt, which, at its close in 1713, amounted to no 
less than 544 millions. A long interval followed 
up to 1740, in which (but three years of war in- 
tervening) the debt was reduced by 74 millions. 
War again raised it, and at the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748, the debt was 78 millions, 
Three millions only of this had been discharged, 
when the seven years’ war (beginning in 1755, 
and ending in 1762,) swelled it to the amount of 
1464 millions. This was reduced by only 104 
millions, when the American war broke out in 
1776. The expenses of a war waged at sucha 
distance were enormous, and when all the debts 
incurred were funded, it was discovered in 1786, 
that the national debt had risen to the appalling 
sum of 239 millions, exclusive of two millions of 
loyulist’s debentures. 

This view led to the startling conclusion, that 
the nation must finally be bankrupt. Peace had 
been found signally ineffectual to diminish the 
expenses of war, 200 millions of debt having been 
incurred in twenty-five years of war, while not 
quite twenty-two had been paid off in forty-five 
years of peace. The next shock of war would, of 
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course, swell the debt, and probably in a much 
more rapid proportion; the result must be the 
utter exhaustion of the empire. 

Perhaps no public topic ever took a stronger, 
and more general, hold on the national mind. 
Financial projects teemed on all sides; and the 
minister was assailed with theories, propositions, 
and remedies innumerable. The poobhons was, to 
discover some means of more powerfully acting 
on the debt without hazarding the national credit. 
Pitt, with matchless sagacity, adopted the idea of 
reviving the long-forgotten principle of the fund 
established by Walpole; but reviving it with 
guards and corrections, capable of rescuing it 
from that frequent alienation which had been its 
ruin. It was in these guards that the peculiarity 
and originality of his plan consisted. But he had 
the further merit of establishing the rule that, in- 
stead of the old fluctuation of the surplus, a per- 
manent surplus of a million should always make 
apart of the year’s produce, and that this million 
should, under all circumstances, be invariably 
applied, at compound interest, to the extinction of 
the debt. 

Pitt had now found the lever, and it was left 
for his vigorous hand alone to lift the enormous 
pressure of the public burdens. The power of the 
sinking fund is so vast, as to be almost danger- 
ous. The original surplus, applicable to it b 
Walpole, had been indefinite and unequal; but if 
ithad amounted to only half a million a-year, and 
had been constantly employed in bringing up the 
three per cents at their usual rate of seventy-five, 
it would, in the seventy years of its existence, 
from 1716 to 1786, the time when it was adopted 
by Pitt, have redeemed no less than two hundred 
and forty-two millions ; in fact, have extinguished 
the whole debt: or, supposing the extreme case, 
that the three per cents had been bought at par, 
it would have extinguished one hundred and 
fifteen millions. 

On the 29th of March, 1786, a day which ought 
to be recorded in the history of all finance, the 
minister brought forward his plan in a speech 
which left the House ina state of tumultuous 
applause. As there are few things more interesting 
than traits of the private habits of eminent men, 
an intimate associate of Pitt tells us—‘ That, 
having passed the morning of this most important 
day in providing and examining the calculations 
and resolutions for the evening, he said that he 
would take a walk, to arrange in his mind what 
was to be said in the House. His walk did not 
last above a quarter of an hour, when he came 
back, and said that he believed he was prepared. 
He then dressed, and desired his dinner to be sent 
up. But hearing at the moment that his sister, 
then living in the house with him, and a lady 
with her, were going to dine at the same early 
hour, he desired that their dinner might be sent 
up with his, and that they might dine together. 
He passed nearly an hour with those ladies, and 
several friends who called in their way to the 
House, talking with his usual liveliness and gai- 
ety, as if he had nothing on his mind. He then 
went immediately to the House of Cotmmons, and 
made that elaborate and far-extended speech, as 
Fox called it, without one omission or error.” 
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In this extraordinary performance, after giving 
a luminous display of the state of British finance 
at the close of the war, and of the prospects of 
the revenue since it had come under his manage- 
ment, he adverted to the resistless operation of 
the sinking fund. 

“TI shall be justified,” said he, “in considering 
the revenue as hereafter affording a surplus of one 
million a-year. It will be proper now to consider 
what effect the disposal of this annual sum will 
have. If this million be laid out, with its growing 
interest, it will amount to a very great sum ina 

eriod which is not long in the life of man, and 

ut an hour in the existence of a nation; ina pe- 
riod of twenty-eight years, the sum of a million, 
annually improved at compound interest, would 
amount to four millions a year, at the supposed 
interest of five per cent, a sum which would re- 
deem one hundred millions of three per cents.” 
He pronounced strongly upon the conduct of those 
administrations whieh had dilapidated this fund, 
“which should have been considered as most sa- 
cred.” His proposal to obviate the temptation 
was, to appoint commissioners to buy up stock 
quarterly with this money, by which means no 
great sum would ever lie ready to be seized on. 
By this purchase on every transfer day, it would 
be impossible to take the fund by stealth; and, 
said Pitt, with, it must be acknowledged, but too 
brief a foresight of the generation who were to 
follow him, “a minister could not have the confi- 
dence to come to this House and desire the repeal 
of so beneficial a law, tending directly to relieve 
the people from their burdens.” The national 
good will never was given more largely to any 
measure. The bill passed both Houses without 
a dissentient voice; and, on the 26th of May, the 
king gave it the royal assent in person, a circum- 
stance unusual in the course of a session, but evi- 
dently intended by the king as a mark of honour to 
the bill and its author. 

The sinking fund has been the object of attack 
in our day, when every thing rational, honest, and 
English, has been an object of attack, and when 
sarcasm and scribbling, pronouncing themselves 
statesmanship and philosophy, have set up their 
claims to be dictators of the national mind. The 
first sneer was, “‘ Why are you to pay a debt with 
one hand, while you are borrowing with the 
other?” But those objectors did not condescend 
to listen to the language of its author. The sink- 
ing fund was never expected to supply the imme- 
diate expenses of war. The contrary was so 
much the case, that it was appointed to be kept 
sacredly from all employment of the kind. It 
was intended to exist during war, that it might 
be ready to act with unrestricted power, at the 
moment when war ceased. The next sneer was, 
“ Where is your compound interest to be created? 
What can be had from a people exhausted by 
war?” The objectors here disregarded the natu- 
ral tendency of man to amass money, the growth 
of capital, and the new uses for the profitable ex- 
ercise of money, discovered by the industry and 
extending marts and communications of the 
empire. Another striking advantage of the fund 
was, that, by the system of constant purchase, the 
value of the stock was sustained in the market; 
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an effect which, though operating in some degree 
against the interests of the fund, as an extinguish- 
er of the debt, yet operated with a totally coun- 
terbalancing value on the general credit of the 
nation. An objection of a contrary order was 
also made. The power of the fund was acknow- 
ledged, but pronounced to be so enormous, that it 
would, in a few years, by abolishing all the debt, 
deprive the public of all means of obtaining that 
most secure and easy investiture of money which 
it finds in the funds. Of this inconvenience, or 
perhaps this evil, there could be no doubt; but 
this was provided for by Pitt’s observation, that, 
when the sinking fund rose to four millions a- 
year, “it should be submitted to Parliament 
whether it should thenceforth be suffered to in- 
crease at compound interest.” 

In the next year, a question was disturbed which 
has — retrospective interest at this moment ; 
and which, unhappily, commenced those attacks 
by which popery is already rendering itself master 
of the constitution—the repeal of the Corporation 
and Test acts. The former had been passed in 
1661, on the return of Charles, and while England 
was yet bleeding from the wounds of the rebellion 
and usurpation raised by the various bodies of 
dissenters from the established church. By it no 
man was eligible into any corporation, who should 
not, within one year previous to such election, 
take the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, accord- 
ing to the usage of the church of England. The 
Test act was for the protection of the state against 
popery, and was passed in 1672, when Charles 
was notoriously charged with an intention to 
place popery on the throne; when he had, in 
fact, entered into a treaty with Louis XIV. for 
the establishment of popery in England, (“ Rose’s 
Observations on Fox’s History,”) and when 
James, the heir-presumptive, was a professed pa- 
pist. The act required that every person who 
accepted any civil office, or a commission in the 
army or navy, should, within six months after 
such acceptance, take the Eucharist; in default 
of which, he should be incapable of holding the 
office or commission, and be liable to certain 
penalties. 

Those acts had been framed with the express 
intent, not of injuring any man in his right of 
forming a religious opinion for himself, but to 
prevent the exercise of that opinion against the 
well-being of the state, of which the established 
church had been declared by the constitution to 
be a component part, eminently essential to the 
continuance of public liberty, whose former over- 
throw, effected by those dissenters, had been the 
forerunner of civil war and tyranny. Nothin 
could be more natural, than that the state shoul 
prevent disturbers en principle from having again 
the power to destroy ; and, therefore, the just pre- 
caution was adopted, of excluding from the offices 
of the state, those whose habits rendered them 
hostile to its continuance. The declaration of 


the lords and commons, at the time of the enact- 
ments, was as explicit as its justice was undenia- 
ble. “Our object,” said they, “is, by withhold- 
ing power from the enemies of the established 
religion, to prevent the recurrence of those evils 
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the receiving of the Lord’s Supper according to 
the forms of the church of England, was consid- 
ered the most secure evidence that the individual 
so receiving was a member of that church; it be- 
ing proved, by facts of the most powerful and 
melancholy recollection, that to no other hands 
could situations of trust and authority be com- 
mitted, without the hazard of new convulsions. 
Those measures were felt to be so entirely con- 
sistent with rational liberty, that, when the revo- 
lution of 1688 had revised and re-established the 
constitution, and when liberty was acknowledged 
on the broadest principle, it was found essential 
to retain those enactments, for the actual safe- 
guard of liberty itself. This procedure had been 
subsequently pronounced by the authority of phi- 
losophic law, as decidedly as by that of active 
legislation, to be consistent, just, and necessary. 
“ Those two acts,” says Blackstone, in his com- 
mentaties, “ were two bulwarks, erected to secure 
the established church against peril from non-con- 
formists of all denominations—infidels, Turks, 
Jews, heretics, papists, and sectaries.” They 
fulfilled their purpose eminently in the trying 
time which so soon followed, and, in the face of 
the perfidious government and popish superstition 
of James, protected the national religion until 
they righted the country. But, so consistent was 
their principle with the freedom of christianity, 
that, among the first acts of the “glorious revolu« 
tion,” and well it deserves the title, was the act 
of Toleration, extinguishing all penalties for per- 
sonal opinion, and thus abolishing, for the first 
time in the history of the human mind, all inter- 
ference with the mind, and putting a legislative 
end to all religious persecution for ever ;—in the 
words of Blackstone, “giving a full liberty to 
act as their consciences shall direct them, in the 
matter of religious worship.” 

That nations have a right to defend their laws 
and privileges, as much as individuals have a 
right to defend their properties and persons, and 
that they have a consequent right to exclude from 
power any part of their own population which 
professes opinions hostile to establishments eon- 
nected with the safety of the state, is as plain a 
proposition as can be offered to the understanding 
of man. No conceivable right can exist in the 
professors of any peculiar opinion, especially 
where the opinion is an innovation, where the 
professors form a comparatively small body, and 
where the opinion practically threatens the exist- 
ence of any valued and essential institution of 
the state, to claim those offices by which the state 
is governed, and by which, of course, its progress 
may be retarded, or its existence undone. No 
right can thus belong to two millions of sectaries 
to possess those offices by which fourteen mil- 
lions of the church of England uphold their reli- 
gion, and through it, that constitution which they 
and their forefathers alike felt and feel to be in- 
separably dependent on their religion. All that 
any holder of a new opinion can rightfully claim 
of government is, that no man shall interfere with 
his conscience. To demand that he shall have 
the power of interfering with the consciences of 
others, by the claim of interfering with those offi- 
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along with all the other forms of liberty, is an ex- 
travagance reserved for the blind illumination of 
our ridiculousage. The “act of Indemnity” was 
the first practical folly. It failed inall points. It 
neither conciliated the sectaries, nor secured the 
church. It was to have softened every asperity 
at once, to have filled public life with a new flow 
of christian liberality; to have opened the path to 
genius hitherto excluded, and to have reinspired 
a boundless attachment to the old institutions of 
the country. Its immediate Operation was the di- 
rect reverse of all. It rendered sectarianism 
hourly more bitter; it brought the disputes of the 
conventicle into public life; and, while it only 
exhibited on a larger scale the hereditary aversion 
of the Puritan for the nobler exercises of taste and 
learning, it empowered him to bring his whole 
hereditary hostility into play against the constitu- 
tion. Itis in this over-mastering spirit of hatred 
that the sectarian has looked out for auxiliaries 
in every quarter, the most alien even to his reli- 
gious professions. Pretending to be religious be- 

ond all that bear the name of Christian, he plunges 
into the most intimate confederacy with the pa- 
pist, whom he pronounces an idolater! He holds 
out the right hand of fellowship to the avowed 
infidel. The atheist is the man of his choice, if 
he can make him his accomplice. The charita- 
ble cloak that covers all the sins of all, is taken 
from the wardrobe where it has hung since the 
days of Cromwell, and the grand reconciling 
Virtue is conspiracy. 

Pitt’s language on Beaufoy’s motion for the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts should 
be remembered as the standard of English reason. 
The Dissenters had exerted themselves consider- 
ably at the general election in 1784 on his side; 
and the present motion was made, in some de- 
gree, in the hope of his parliamentary return of 
the service. He began his speech by a full ac- 
knowledgment of their exertions, but declared 
that, after the most mature consideration, he saw 
nothing in the measure that could be as an equi- 
valent for its mischief. The leading propositions 
of this fine digest of law and polity were—The 
motion was not an application to relieve a class 
of men from any odium, or from any religious re- 
straint, as the Dissenters were in possession of 
perfect toleration, perfect freedom to serve Hea- 
ven in the manner they themselves preferred. 
There is a wide difference between the right to 
participate in offices of state and to enjoy liberty 
of conscience—oflices of state being intended for 
the support of the established government, ought 
not to be placed in the hands of any persons who 
are nol well affected to that government in all its 
essential parts. In every society there must bea 
restriction of rights. And in England the re- 
striction is acknowledged by the demand of cer- 
tain qualifications in individuals in a variety of 
instances. The present attempt of the Dissen- 
ters was to acquire political power, but political 
power being a trust for the benefit of the commu- 
nity, and not the right of any individual, might 
be withholden from any one part of the commu- 
nity, where the poate: 5 interest rendered such a 
limitation necessary. The Dissenters might dis- 
claim any hostile intention towards the Church, 
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but it was only wise to look to human nature for 
the springs of human action. The difference be- 
tween the various sects of Dissenters were of the 
widest kind; some might be tolerant, but many 
pronounced the Church of England fit only to be 
abolished as a remnant of popery, while others, 
going farther still, declared against all establish- 
ments; yet no measure that admitted one sect 
for its moderation could exclude another for its 
violence. It was the nature of all sects to extend 
the influence of their opinions, and if they had 
power to introduce changes grounded on these 
opinions, subverting the political institutions 
which they conceived to be in error. That this 
subversion of what we believed to be right, and 
they to be wrong, would be, to its extent, revolu- 
tion, and, therefore, was to be met in the first in- 
stance, and guarded against in every step, by 
every possible barrier. That the Church and 
State were united on principles of mutual expe- 
diency, and by indissoluble ties. That it there- 
fore concerned those to whom the well being of 
the State was intrusted, to take care that the 
Church was not rashly endangered, the ruin of 
which must endanger the ruin of the State. That 
it was the right of every such legislature to esta- 
blish such tests as should appear to be most con- 
dusive to the public good. That there was no 
more reason for considering the exclusion of Dis- 
senters from office as a disgrace or punishment, 
than any other rule which upheid our political 
government; just as no man was looked on as 
disgraced or punished because he had not a vote 
for a city, a county, or a borough.—He concluded 
by saying, that he “had much respect for the pre- 
sent race of Dissenters, and admitted that their 
moderation entitled them to the protection of 
Government ; but protection and power were dif- 
ferent things, and neither law nor common sense 
could require their being invested with power to 
break up the settled order of the State, and that 
they already possessed every privilege compatible 
with the safety of the Civil and Ecelesiastieal 
Establishments.” The House, not yet inoculated 
with the absurdities of political liberalism and 
religious indifference, acknowledged the force of 
a reasoning, which, to every man of constitu- 
tional principles, was unanswerable. And the 
motion was rejected, nearly two to one, 176 to 98. 

If we demanded a resistless proof of the ad- 
ministrative sagacity of Pitt, it might be found in 
his views of the evil resulting from the over- 
throw of the Test and Corporation Acts. Dur- 
ing the whole long period, from their enactment 
to the commencement of this revolutionary age, 
they preserved the Constitution from the inroad 
of infidels, secretaries, and republicans. But 
when the venom of French Jacobinism, the frigid 
affectations of German philosophy, and, more ef- 
fectively than either, the Deism and Atheism of 
the aden school of political seribbling, had par- 
tially diseased the mind of the rising generation, 
the repeal of those acts was loudly called for by 
faction. The call was powerfully protested 
against by religious men and consistent politi- 
cians, as only preliminary to the ruin of the old 
institutions of the empire. In defiance of the 
protest, the repeal was carried in 1828. Lts first 
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consequence was, as if a curse had been instantly 
brought down, the admission of Papists into the 
Legislature; a measure which England will yet 
weep in tears of blood, and in which at this hour 
she feels the chains of Popish tyranny. All 
thenceforth was natural. The Papist hostility 
against England and her constitution was de- 
veloped in that fatal Bill of misnamed and delu- 
sive Reform, which, throwing the representation 
from the hands of the responsible classes into 
those of the irresponsible, giving to ignorance the 
rights that belong to knowledge, and to poverty 
the rights which can be safely exerted = pro- 
perty alone, has already shaken the State to its 
foundations. We already see the fruits of this 
concession in the absolute tyranny of a Popish 
faction over the English Cabinet, in its succes- 
sive overthrow of English administrations; in its 
actual fabrication of a government for Ireland ; in 
its attempt to ruin those corporations and public 
bodies which had been formed for the express 
purpose of sustaining the religion and interests of 
England in Ireland ; in its bitter personal perse- 
cution of the Irish clergy ; and finally, in its open 
demand to have the Established Church in Ire- 
land given into its power. 

To what further views the inflamed bigotry 
and furious ambition of this sect may look, must 
be judged of by what five short years have done. 
The repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 
was the death-blow of the Constitution ; and on 
its grave may be written,—“ There lie the Liber- 
ties of England, gained by illustrious sacrifices, 
sustained by vigilance and virtue, and lost at 
length by giddy eoncession, weak confidence, and 
the boundless folly of believing that Dissenters 
could be safe guardians of the Established 
Church, Papists of Protestantism, and Republi- 
cans of Monarchy.” 

The debates on the Heir-apparent’s Debts, in 
April and May 1787; the Impeachment of Hast- 
ings, of which the six articles were prepared by 
Burke on the 25th of April, and the general mea- 
sure was carried on the 9th of May, by 175 to 89; 
and the debates on the Regency in December 
1788, were the chief public transactions of this 

riod. In them all, the Minister distinguished 

imself by the soundness of his views and the 
dignity of his principles. While the admirers of 
great abilities will regret that, on the first of 
those topics, Fox pledged himself before the 
House and the nation to the non-existence of a 
marriage between the Prince and Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert, a Roman Catholic,—a pledge which in the 
most decisive degree involved his honour; and 
that in the last he claimed a right for the Prince 
to hold the Regengy, independently of the choice 
of the Lords and Commons,—a right in which 
this headlong partisan equally abandoned the 
boasted principles of the Whig creed, and exhi- 
bited his readiness to abandon the Constitution. 
Pitt was the great opponent to the triumph of this 
extraordinary claim, which would have made the 
Prince master not only of the Crown, but of the 
Constitution. Fox, in full contemplation of the 
feast of power, had — determined to enjoy 
it to, the utmost. In his speculation the whole 
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new measures to be put in possession. Fox, as 
Secretary of State, was to have been actual 
Prime Minister ; the Duke of Portland nominally 
Premier, as First Lord of the Treasury; Earl 
Spencer the Irish Lord-lieutenant. All the mi- 
nor offices were to be filled by Fox’s friends ; and 
his party, with its easy fa, Bat of principle 
and unfailing thirst of place, already regarded 
itself as lerd of all. 

It is curious to observe, that this hazardous 
consummation was defeated, in the first instance, 
by party alone. Pitt, after combating and con- 
quering the ignorant and guilty claim of right, 
fully admitted that the Heir-apparent was the in- 
dividual most fitted to hold the Regency; and 
having established the few restrictions which he 
thought either the time or the Prince would en- 
dure, and which were to last only for three years, 
he prepared to give up the office without delay, 
and to invest the Prince with the Regency. He 
had surmised that the two Houses would act at 
once upon the report of the Privy Council on the 
3d of December. Fox, whose natural policy 
would have been to proceed without delay, from 
that hour seemed to study nothing but delay. 
Notwithstanding Pitt’s strong reluctance to bring 
the King’s physicians into that public and rude 
examination which must refer to so many per- 
sonal and painful circumstances of the Royal ill- 
ness, Fox demanded that they should be examined 
at the bar of the House. The examination, which 
ought to have been of the briefest and most re- 
stricted kind, was prolonged by frivolous ques- 
tions, and the mere love of questioning, for ten 
days! The debates on the Restrictions were 
equally prolonged, by the mere folly of the Oppo- 
sition. Fuencnte were thus thrown away dur- 
ing which Fox might have been Minister. His 
whole conduct on the subject seems the actual 
work of infatuation. No man was more eager 
for power. He must, like all other men, have 
been aware of the advantages which a Ministry 
in possession would have over a Ministry broken 
up and in exclusion, even in the event of the 
King’s recovery. But all was in vain. His 
common sense seemed to have failed him, and he 
continued tampering with fortune, trying, debat- 
ing, and opposing, until, on the 24th of February, 
he was astounded by the intelligence that the 
King had sent for Pitt, that the Royal health was 
restored, and the Government of his great rival 
restored along with it more firmly than ever. 

But if this strange hesitation were disastrous 
for Fox, it was perhaps of the most fortunate 
order for England. What might be the effect on 
the feelings of the King, if, on his first feeble 
recovery from his disorder, he had found the 
Government of the man who was more than his 
Minister—his friend—subverted ; and the Go- 
vernment of the man who had been for so many 
years more than the opponent of his Councils— 
his personal object of menace and weep ree 
mount, may be not diflicult to conjecture. There 
is every probability that his disease would have 
been inflamed by the shock, and his temporary 
aberrations have been deepened into final loss of 
understanding. In that case, what must have 





Cabinet was to be thrown out, and new men and 
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rabble at the head of Government, with the Prince 
helpless in his hand, with the fickleness of party 
turned on the sole possession and retention of 
ower, with all willing to make any of those 
Saasciies in the Constitution, through which the 
might enter with facility in all future time, with 
the whole pauperism and plebeianism of polities 
hurrying on to the banquet—and all this within 
twelve months of the French Revolution ! 

The great events which characterised the his- 
tory of Europe, from the year 1789 to the close of 
the Revolutionary catastrophe, are still so fami- 
liar to our memories, that it would be idle to en- 
ter into their detail. But the principles of the 
general overthrow bear so direct a resemblance to 
the principles which are now afloat among our- 
selves, that we must dread a similar progress 
leading to a similar catastrophe. The French 
Revolution began with a demand for the reform 
of the National Church. The demand had been 
made fifty years before, but it was in the shape 
of gentle regret at conspicuous errors, and a philo- 
sophic hope of gradual purification. This was 
the language of treachery rendered prudent by 
fear. But the language became rapidly louder. 
Personal stigmas were followed by general libel, 
and the Church of France was gradually bronght 
before the public eye as the customary object of 
sarcasm and scorn. The next step in the process 
was to hold it up as the object of plunder. The 
pretence of reform was cast aside, and the de- 
elared determination was robbery. If the ery for 
change had proceeded from men of virtue, justly 
indignant at the relaxation of clerical morals, or 
from men of religion, honestly.desirous of seeing 
the Established Church of their country rendered 
worthy of Christianity, the desire for this revi- 
sion might be not simply justifiable, but patriotic, 
safe, and profitable. But who were the purifiers ? 
Notoriously a junta of the most profligate, pro- 
fane, and incendiary names of France. Tho 
were the zealots whose blood boiled in their 
veins at the iajured majesty of religion, but a 
race of scoffers at all religion, avowed and osten- 
tatious infidels, libertines, and atheists? Who 
were the chief mourners in that procession in 
which they summoned the rising generation of 
France to weep over the grave of public morals, 
strangled by a powerful and corrupt establish- 
ment? Voltaire, D’Alembert, Diderot, Raynal, 
and the crowd of inferior panders to public vice, 
who solicited a share in their fame by rivaling 
them in their malignity. 

It will be fairly conceived that*we are no de- 
fenders of the views of religion adopted by 
Popery, but it would be a burlesque upon all rea- 
son to suppose that the Church reformers of 
France had any other object than subversion of 
the Church, coupled with a fierce determination 
to ruin the establishment as a preliminary to the 
ruin of the only religion they knew. They now 
proceeded systematically. The patriot orators 
were first aggrieved, not by forms and doctrines, 
nor even by the property and pomps of the esta- 
blishment, but by the injuries of the minor clergy. 


The condition of the village curates, the “ work- 
ing clergy,” went to their souls, they reprobated 
the “intol 


erable partiality” which condemned 
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the true labourer in the vineyard to a paltry pit- 
tance, while his diocesan was clothed in purple 
and fine linen. When this display of sensibility 
had produced its effect in enlisting the sympe- 
thies of that vast multitude who are born to fol- 
low every public absurdity which adopts the 
common places of romance, the political power 
of the Church became the objeet. The orators 
of the Palais-Royal felt all their notions of pro- 
priety offended by the sight of Churchmen con- 
nected with the Monarchy. What was become 
of the simplicity of the primitive Church when 
all was purity and poverty? What could be 
more afflicting to the true friends of religion than 
to see Churchmen running the hazard of the 
great corruptor, wealth, or bearing those titles of 
honour, and offices of public distinction, which 
savoured so fatally of the spirit of the world? 
Where was the age of the apostles ? 

France is a theatrical country, and a high- 
sounding sentiment there captivates all ears. 
The sound was national, and no man stopped to 
consider from what lips it came. What low per- 
fidy, what foul licentiousness, what inveterate 
corruption of heart and head were wrapped in 
the stage dresses which those actors of the revo- 


lutionary drama had put on for the hour. When 
the populace were inflamed by this —_ to 
their religious delicacy until they thirsted for the 


blood of the unfortunate, then the true develope- 
ment of the system came. The Church must be 
reformed, was no longer the ery. The impurities 
of the Church were no longer the pretext. The 
Church must fall, was the ery. The last coin of 
the Church must be confiscated, was the principle 
of the rebel Legislature. Hypocrisy had done its 
work, it was required no ‘longer. Legislation 
threw off its mask, and stalked forth as rapine. 
As if the human character had been suddenly 
changed, the philosophers, orators, patriots, and 
purists of the land, exhibited one ruthless gang of 
revolters, assassins, incendiaries, and robbers ; or 
rather as if some upburst from the dungeons of 
darkness and evil had sent forth their spirits to 
revel for a season on the face of the earth, and 
supersede the form and feelings of man—all was 
one scene of furious struggle, bloody revenge 
frantic laughter, hideous voluptuousness, an 

reckless spoliation. The first acts of the National 
Assembly was the seizure of the whole property 
to the Church. Whatever might be the unscrip- 
tural errors of the French Establishment, the 
property was guiltless. That Church might have 
deserved the heaviest vengeance for its doctrines, 
but those doctrines were not impugned by the 
new illuminators of France. Its property was its 
crime in their eyes. They abated the nuisance 
by a general grasp at the whole corporate income 
of the Church. The operation was simple. It 
was completed in a single day, by a single de- 
bate. The motion was made, “That all the 
revenues and possessions of the Church should 
become the property of the State.” It was car- 
ried with scarcely the form of deliberation. In 
1789, and from that hour, the spirit of Revolu- 
tion, torch in hand, went forth to lay the mo- 
narchy, the nobility, and the whole proprietary 
of France in a bed of flames, which was to be ex- 
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JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 


tinguished only in torrents of the blood of France 
and Europe. ° 


With all the general principles advocated by 
the admirable author of this series we entirely 
agree ; but we dissent from his opinion that it 
would have been better not to dissolve Parlia- 
ment. Cc. N. 





From the London Metropolitan. 
JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
(Continued from page 90.) 


Although satisfied in my own mind that I had disco- 
vered Fleta’s parentage, and anxious to impart the joyful 
intelligence, I resolved not to see her until every thing 
should be satisfactorily arranged. ‘The residence of the 
dowager Lady de Clare was soun discovered by Mr. Mas- 
terton. It was at Richmond, and thither he and I pro- 
ceeded. We were ushered into the drawing-room, and 
to my delight, upon her entrance, I perceived that it was 
the same beautiful person in whose ears I had seen the 
coral and gold ear-rings matching the necklace belonging 
to Fleta. I considered it better to allow Mr. Masterton 
to break the subject. 

“ You are, madam, the widow of the late Sir William 
de Clare.” The lady bowed. “ You will excuse me, 
madam, but I have the most important reasons for asking 
you a few questions, which otherwise may appear intru- 
sive. Are you aware of the death of his brother, Sir 
Henry de Clare?” 

“ Indeed I was not,” replied she. “I seldom look at 
a paper, and I have long ceased to correspond with any 
one in Ireland. May I ask what occasioned his death ?” 

“ He fell by his own hands, madam.” 

Lady de Clare covered up her face. “God forgive 
him !” said she, in a low voice. 

“ Lady de Clare, upon what terms were your husband 
and the late Sir Henry? It is important to know.” 

“ Not on the very best, sir. Indeed latterly, for years, 
they never met nor spoke: we did not know what had 
become of him.” 

“ Were there any grounds for ill-will ?” 

“ Many, sir, on the part of the elder brother ; but none 
on that of Sir TP who was treated with every kind- 
ness, until he——” Lady de Clare stopped “until he 
behaved very ill to him.” 

As we afterwards discovered, Henry de Clare had 
squandered away the small portion left him by his father, 
and had ever after that been liberally supplied by his 
eldest brother, until he had attempted to seduce Lady de 
Clare, upon which he was dismissed for ever. 

“ And now, madam, I must revert to a painful subject. 
You had a daughter by your marriage ?” 

* Yes,” replied the ind ,» with a deep sigh. 

* How did you lose her? Pray do not think I am 
creating this distress on your part without strong rea- 
sons.” 

“She was playigg in the garden, and the nurse, who 
thought it rather cold, ran in for a minute to get a hand- 
kerchief to tie round her neck, When the nurse return. 
ed, the child had disappeared.” Lady de Clare put her 
handkerchief up to her eyes. 

“ Where did you find her afterwards ?” 

“It was not until three weeks afterwards that her 
body was found in a pond about a quarter of a mile off.” 

“ Did the nurse not seek her when she diseovered that 
she was not in the garden ?” 

“ She did, and immediately ran in that direction. It is 
quite strange that the child could haye got so far without 
the nurse perceiving her.” 
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“ How long is it ago?” 


“ It is now nine years.” 

“ And the age of the child at the time ?” 

“ About four years old.” 
ve. think, Newland, you may now speak to Lady de 

are.” 

“ Lady de Clare, have you not a pair of ear-rings of 
coral and gold of very remarkable workmanship ?” 

“I have, sir,” replied she, with surprise. 

“ Had you not a necklace of the same? and if so, will 
you do me the favour to examine this?” I presented the 
necklace, 

“ Merciful heaven!” cried Lady de Clare, “it is the 
very necklace !—it was on my poor Cecilia when she was 
drowned, and it was not found with the body. How 
came it into your possession, sir? At one time,” con- 
tinued Lady de Clare, weeping, “I thought that it was 
possible that the temptation of the necklace, which has a 
great deal of gold in it, must, as it was not found on her 
corpse, have been an inducement for the gipsies, who 
were in the neighbourhood, to drown her; but Sir William 
would not believe it, rather supposing that in her strug- 
gles in the water she must have broken it, and that it 
had thus been detached from her neck. Is it to return 
this unfortunate necklace that you have come here ?” 

“No, madam, not altogether. Had you two white 
ponies at the time ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Was there a mulberry tree in the garden ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the astonished lady. 

“ Wiil you do me the favour to describe the appearance 
of your child as she was, at the time that you lost her?” 

“ She was—but all mothers are partial, and perhaps I 
may also be so—a very fair, lovely little girl.” 

“ With light hair, I presume?” 

“Yes, sir. But why these questions? Surely you 
cannot ask them for nothing,” continued she, hurriedly. 
“ Tell me, sir, why all these questions ?” 

Mr. Masterton replied, “‘ Because, madam, we have 
some hopes that you have been deceived, and that it 
is possible that your daughter was not drowned.” 

Lady ce Clare, breathless, and her mouth open, fixed 
her eyes upon Mr. Masterton, “ Not drowned! O my 
God! my head!” and then she fell back insensible. 

“TI have been too precipitate,” said Mr. Masterton, 
going to her assistance ; “ but joy does not kill. Ring 
for some water, Japhet.” 

In a few minutes Lady de Clare was sufficiently 
recovered to hear the outline of our history ; and as soon as 
it was over, she insisted upon immediately going with us 
at the school where Fleta was domiciled, as she could 
ascertain, by several marks known but to a nurse or 
mother, if more evidence was required, whether Fleta was 
her child or not. As to allow her to remain in such a 
state of anxiety was impossible, Mr. Masterton agreed 
and we posted to . where we arrived in the evening. 
“Now, gentlemen, leave me but one minute with the 
child, and when I ring the bell, you may enter.” Lady 
de Clare was in so nervous and agitated a state, that she 
could not walk into the parlour without assistance. We 
led her to a chair, and in a minute Fleta was called 
down. Perceiving me in the passage she ran to me. 
“ Stop, my dear Fleta, there is a lady in the parlour, who 
wishes to see you.” 

“A lady, Japhet?” 

“ Yes, my dear, go in.” 

Fleta obeyed, and in a minute we heard a scream, and 
Fleta hastily opened the door. “ Quick! quick! the lady 
has fallen down.” 

We ran in and found Lady de Clare on the floor, and 
it was some time before she returned to her senses. As 
soon as she did, she fell down on her knees, holding up 











her hands as in prayer, and then stretched her arms out 
to Fleta. “My child! my long-lost child! it is—it is 
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indeed!” A flood of tears poured forth on Fleta’s neck 
relieved her, and we then left them together. Old Mas- 
terton observing, as we took our seats in the back parlour, 
“By G , Japhet, you deserve to find your own 
father !” 

In about an hour Lady de Claré requested to see us. 
Fleta rushed into my arms and sobbed, while her mother 
apologised to Mr. Masterton for the delay and excuseable 
neglect towards him. “Mr. Newland, madam, is the 
person to whom you are indebted for your present hap- 
pines. I will now, if you please, take my leave, and will 
call upon you to-morrow.” 

“I will not detain you, Mr. Masterton; but Mr. New- 
land will, I trust, come home with Cecilia and me ; I 
have much to ask of him.” I consented, and Mr. Mas- 
terton went back to town; I went to the principal hotel 
to order a chaise and horses, while Fleta packed up her 
wardrobe. 

In half an hour we set off, and it was midnight before 
we arrived at Richmond. During my journey I narrated 
to Lady de Clare every particular of our meeting with 
Fleta. We were all glad to go to bed, and the kind man. 
ner in which Lady de Clare wished me good night with 
“ God bless you, Mr. Newland!” brought tears into my 
eyes. 

7 breakfasted alone the next morning, Lady de Clare 
and her daughter remaining up stairs. It was nearly 
twelve o’clock when they made their appearance, both so 
apparently happy, that I could not help thinking, “ When 
shall I have such pleasure—when shall I find out who is 
my father?” My brow was clouded as the suggestion 
crossed my mind, when Lady de Clare requested that I 
would inform her who it was to whom she and her daugh- 
ter were under such eternal obligations. I had then to 
narrate my own eventful history, most of which was as 
new to Cecilia, (as she must now be called,) as it was to 
her mother. I had just terminated the escape from the 
eastle, when Mr. Masterton’s carriage drove up to the 
door. As soon as he had bowed to Lady de Clare, he 
said to me, “ Japhet, here is a letter directed to you, to 
my care, from Ireland, which I have brought for you.” 

“It is from Kathleen M'‘Shane, sir,” replied I, and 
requesting leave, I broke the seal. It contained another. 
I read Kathleen’s, and then hastily opened the other. It 
was from Nattee, or Lady H. de Clare, and ran as 
follows :— 








Jaruet Newitaxnp—Fleta is the daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam de Clare. Dearly has my husband paid for his act 
of folly and wickedness, and to which yqu must know I 
never was a party. Yours, Narrer. 


The letter from Kathleen added more strange informa- 
tion. Lady de Clare, after the funeral of her husband, 
had sent for the steward, made every necessary arrange- 
ment, discharged the servants, and then had herself dis- 
appeared, no one knew whither; but it was reported 
that somebody very much resembling her had been seen 
traveling south in company with a gang of gipsies. I 
handed both letters over to Lady de Clare and Mr. Mas- 
terton. 

“ Poor Lady de Clare!” observed the mother. 

“ Nattce will never leave her tribe,” observed Cecilia 
quietly. 

“ You are right, my dear,” replied I. “She will be 
happier with her tribe where she commands as a queen, 
than ever she was at the castle.” 

Mr. Masterton then entered into a detail with Lady de 
Clare as to what steps vught immediately to be taken, as 
the heirs-at-law would otherwise give some trouble; and 
having obtained her acquiescence, it was time to with- 
draw. “Mr. Newland, I trust you will consider us as 
your warmest friends. I am so much in your debt in a 


pecuniary way—that at least you must permit me to 
refund,” 
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“When I require it, Lady de Clare, I will accept it. 
Do not, pray, vex me by the proposition. I have not 
much happiness as it is, although I am rejoiced at yours 
and that of your daughter.” 

“ Come, Lady de Clare, I must not allow you to tease 
my protegé, you du not know how sensitive he is. We 
will now take our leave.” : 

“ You will come soon,” said Cecilia, looking anxiously 
at me. 

“ You have your mother, Cecilia,” replied I; “ what 
can you wish for more? I am a—nobody—without a 
parent.” 

Cecilia burst into tears; I embraced her and we left 
the room. 

How strange that now that I had succeeded in the next 
dearest object of my wishes, after ascertaining my own 
parentage, that I should have felt so miserable ; but it was 
the fact, and I cannot deny it. I could hardly answer 
Mr. Masterton during our journey to town ; and when I 
threw myself on the sofa in my own room I felt as if I 
was desolate and deserted. I did not repine at Cecilia’s 
happiness; so far from it, I would have sacrificed my life 
for her; but she was a creature of my own—one of the 
few objects in this world to which I was endeared—one 
that had been dependent on me and loved me. Now that 
she was restored to her parent, she rose above me, and I 
was left still more desolate. I do not know that I ever 
passed a week of such misery as the one which followed 
a denouement productive of so much happiness to others, 
and which had been sought with so much eagerness, and 
at so much risk, by myself. It was no feeling of envy, 
God knows; but it appeared to me as if every one in the 
world was to be made happy except myself. But I had 
more to bear up against. 

When I had quitted for Ireland, it was still supposed 
that I was a young man of large fortune—the truth had 
not been told. I had acceded to Mr. Masterton’s sug- 
gestions, that I was no longer to appear under false co- 
lours, and had requested Harcourt, to whom I made 
known my real condition, that he would every where 
state the truth. News like this flies like wildfire; there 
were too many whom, perhaps, when under the patronage 
of Major Carbonnell, and the universal rapture from my 
supposed wealth, I had treated with hauteur, glad to re- 
ceive the intelligence, and spread it far and wide. My 
imposition, as they pleased to term it, was the theme of 
every party, and many were the indignant remarks of 
the dowagers who had so often indirectly proposed to me 
their daughters; and if there was any one more virulent 
than the rest, I hardly need say that it was Lady Mael- 
strom, who nearly killed her job horses in driving about 
from one acquaintance to another to represent my un- 
heard-of atrocity in en to deceive my betters. 
Harcourt, who had agreed to live with me—Harcourt, 
who had praised my magnanimity in making the dis- 
closure—even Harcourt fell off; and about a fortnight 
after I had arrived in town, told me that not finding the 
lodgings so convenient as his former abode, he intended 
to return to it. He took a friendly leave ; but I perceived 
that if we happened to meet in the streets, he often con- 
trived to be looking another way; and at last, a slight 
recognition was all that I received. Satisfied that it was 
intended, I no longer noticed him; he followed but the 
example of others. So great wus the outcry raised by 
those who had hoped to have secured me as a good match, 
that any young man of fashion who was seen with me, 
had, by many, his name erased from their visiting lists. 
This decided my fate, and I was alone. For some time 
I bore up proudly ; I returned a glance of defiance, but 
this could not last. The treatment of others received a 
slight check from the kindness of Lord Windermear, 
who repeatedly asked me to his table; but I perceived 
that even there, although suffered as a protegé of his 





lordship, that any thing more than common civility was 
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studiously avoided, in order that no intimacy might re- 
sult. Mr. Masterton, upon whom I occasionally called, 
saw that I was unwell and unhappy. He encouraged 
me ; bat, alas! a man must be more than mortal, who, 
with fine feelings, can endure the scorn of the world. 
Timothy, poor fellow, who witnessed more of my un- 
happy state of mind than any body else, offered in vain 
his consolation. “ And this,” thought I, “ is the reward 
of virtue and honesty. Truly, virtue is its own reward, 
for it obtains no other. As long as I was under false 
colours, allowing the world to deceive themselves, I was 
courted and flattered. Now that I have thrown off the 
mask, and put on the raiment of truth, I am a despised, 
miserable being. Yes; but is not this my own fault? 
Did 1 not, by my deception, bring all this upon myself? 
Whether unmasked by others, or by myself, is it not 
equally true that I have been playing false, and am now 
punished for it? What do the world care for your having 
returned to truth? You have offended by deceiving them, 
and that is an offence which your repentance will not 
extenuate.” It was but too true, I had brought it all on 
myself, and this reflection increased my misery. For 
my dishonesty, I had been justly and severely punished : 
whether I was ever to be rewarded for my subsequent 
honesty still remained to be proved; but I knew very 
well that most people would have written off such a re- 
ward as a bad debt. 

Once I consulted with Mr. Masterton as to the chance 
of there being any information relative to my birth in the 
packet left in the charge of Mr. Cophagus..“ I have been 
thinking over it, my dear Newland,” said he, “and I 
wish I could give you any hopes, but I cannot. Having 
succeeded with regard to your little protegée, you are 
now so sanguine with respect to yourself, that a trifle 
light as air is ey ay as the poet says, ‘ into confirma- 
tion strong as holy writ.’ Now, consider, somebody 
calls at the Foundling to ask after you—which I acknow- 
ledge to be a satisfactory point—his name is taken down 
by an illiterate brute, as Derbennon; but how you can 
decide upon the real name, and assume it is De Benyon, 
is really more than I can imagine, allowing every scope 
to fancy. It is in the first instance, therefore, you are at 
fault, as there are many other names which may have 
been given by the party who called; nay, more, is it at 
all certain that the party, in a case like this, would give 
his real name? Let us follow it up. Allowing the name 
to have been De Benyon, you discover that one brother 
is not married, and that there are some papers belonging 
to him in the possession of an old woman who dies; and 
upon these slight grounds what would you attempt to 
establish ? that because that person was known not to 
have married, therefore he was married; (for you are 
stated to have been born in wedlock ;) and because there 
is a packet of papers belonging to him in the possession 
of another party, that this packet of papers must refer to 
you. Do you not perceive how you are led away by 
your excited feelings on the subject ?” 

I could not deny that Mr. Masterton’s arguments had 
demolished the whole fabric which I had built up. “ You 
are right, sir,” replied I mournfully. “I wish I were 


“ Never speak ih that way, Mr. Newland, before me,” 
replied the old lawyer in an angry tone, “ without you 
wish to forfeit my good opinion.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir; but I am most miserable. I 
am avoided by all who know me—thrown out of all so- 
ciety—I have not a parent or relative. Isolated being as 
I am, what have I to live for?” 

“ My dear fellow, you are not twenty-three years of 
age,” replied Mr. Masterton, “ and you have made two 
sincere friends, both powerful in their own way. I mean 
Lord Windermear and myself; and you have had the 
pleasure of making others happy. Believe me, that is 


much to have accomplished at so carly an age. You 
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have much to live for—live to gain more friends—live to 
gain reputation—live to do good—to be grateful for the 
benefits you have received—and to be humble when 
chastened by Providence. You have yet to learn where, 
and only where, true happiness is to be found. Since 
you are so much out of spirits, go down to Lady de 
Clare’s, see her happiness, and that of her little girl; 
and then, when you reflect that it was your own work, 
you will hardly say that you have lived in vain.” I was 
too much overpowered to speak. After a pause, Mr. 
Masterton continued, “ When did you see them last ?” 

“ I have never seen them, sir, since I was with you at 
their meeting.” 

“ What! have you not called—now nearly two months? 
Japhet, you are wrong ; they will be hurt at your neglect 
and want of kindness. Have you written or heard from 
them ?” 

“IT have received one or two pressing invitations, sir ; 
but I have not been in a state of mind to avail myself of 
their politeness.” 

“ Politeness ! you are wrong—all wrong, Japhet. Your 
mind is cankered, or you never would have used that 
term. I thought you were composed of bettcr materials ; 
but it appears, that although you can sail with a fair 
wind, you cannot buffet against an adverse gale. Because 
you are no longer fooled and flattered by the interested 
and the designing, like many others, you have quarreled 
with the world. Is it not so?” 

“ Perhaps you are right, sir.” 

“TI know that I am right, and that you are wrong. 
Now 1 shall be seriously displeased if you do mot go 
down and see Lady de Clare and her daughter, as soon 
as you can.” 

“T will obey your orders, sir.” 

“ My wishes, Japhet, net my orders. “Let me see you 
when you return. You must no longer be idle. You 
must prepare for exertions, and learn to trust to God 
and a good conscience. Lord Windermear and I had 
a long conversation relative to you yesterday evening : 
and when you come back, I will detail to you what 
are our views respecting your future advantage.” 

I took my leave more composed in mind, and the next 
day I went down to Lady de Clare's. I was kindly 
received, more than kindly. I was affectionately and pa- 
rentally received by the mother, and by Cecilia as a 
dear brother; but they perceived my melancholy, and 
when they had upbraided me for my long neglect, they 
inquired the cause. As I had already made Lady de 
Clare acquainted with my previous history, I had no se- 
crets; in fact, it was a consolation to confide my griefs 
to them. Lord Windermear was too much above me— 
Mr. Masterton was too matter of fact—Timothy was too 
inferior—and they were all men; but the kind soothing 
of a woman was peculiarly grateful, and after a sojourn 
of three days, I took my leave, with my mind much less 
depressed than when I arrived. 

On my return, I called upon Mr. Masterton, who 
stated to me that Lord Windermear was anxious to serve 
me, and that he would exert his interest in any way 
which might be most congenial te my feelings; that he 
would procure me a commission in the army, or a writer- 
ship to India ; or, if I preferred it, I might study the law 
under the auspices of Mr. Masterton. if none of these 
propositions suited me, I might state what would be pre- 
ferred, and that as far as his interest and pecuniary assist- 
ance could avail, I might depend upon it. “So now, 
Japhet, you may go home and reflectseriously upon these 
offers; and when you have made up your mind what 
course you will steer, you have only to let me know.” 

I returned my thanks to Mr. Masterton, and begged 
that he would convey my grateful acknowledgments to 
his lordship. As I walked home, I met a Captain Atkin- 
son, a man of very doubtful character, whom, by the 





advice of Carbonnell, I had always kept at a distance. 
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He had lost a large 7 gambling, and having 
been pigeoned, had, as is usual, ended by becoming a 
rook. He was a fashionable, well-looking man, of good 
family, suffered in society, for he had found out that it 
was necessary to maintain his position by main force. 
He was a noted duelist, had killed his three or four men, 
and a cut direct from any person was with him sufficient 
grounds for sending a friend. Every body was civil to 
him because no one wished to quarrel with him. 

“My dear Mr. Newland,” said he, offering his hand, 
“TI am delighted to see you: I have heard at the clubs of 
your misfortune, and there were some free remarks made 
by some. I have great pleasure in saying that I put an 
immediate stop to them, by telling them that if they were 
repeated in my presence, I should consider it as a per- 
sonal quarrel.” 

Three months before, had I met Captain Atkinson, I 
should have returned his bow with studied politeness, and 
have left him; but how changed were my feelings! I 
took his hand and shook it warmly. 

“ My dear sir,” replied I, “ I am very much obliged for 
your kind and considerate conduct ; there are more who 
are inclined to calumniate than to defend.” 

* And always will be in this world, Mr. Newland; but 
I have a fellow feeling. I recollect how I was received 
and flattered when I was introduced as a young man of 
fortune, and how I was deserted and neglected when I 
was cleaned out. I know now why they are so civil to 
me, and I value their civility at just as much as it is 
worth. Will you accept my arm?—I am going your 


way.” 

i could not refuse ; but I coloured when I took it, for 
I felt that I was not adding to my reputation by being 
seen in his company ; and still I felt, that althangh: not 
adding to my fputation, I was less likely to receive in- 
sult, and that the same cause which induced them to be 
civil to him, would perhaps operate when they found me 
allied with him. “ Be it so,” thought I, “I will, if possi- 
ble, extort politeness.” 

We were strolling down Broad street, when we meta 

oung man, well known in the fashionable circles, who 

had dropped my acquaintance, after having been for- 
merly most pressing to obtain it. Atkinson faced him. 
“ Good morning, Mr. Oxberry.” 

“Good morning, Captain Atkinson,” replied Mr. Ox- 


berry. 

“F thought you knew my friend Mr. Newland?” ob- 
served Atkinson, rather fiercely. 

“Oh! realiy—I quite—I beg pardon. Good morning, 
Mr. Newlaud; you have been long absent. I did not 
see you at Lady Maelstrom’s last night.” 

“ No,” replied I, carelessly, “ nor will you ever. When 
you next see her ladyship, ask her, with my compliments, 
whether she has had another fainting fit.” 

“I shall certainly have great pleasure in carrying your 
message, Mr. Newland—good morning.” 

“ That fool,” observed Atkinson, “ will now run all 
over town, and you will see the consequence.” 

We met one or two others, and to them Atkinson put 
the same questions, “ I thought you knew my friend Mr. 
Newland?” At last, just as we arrived at my own 
house in St. James’ street, who should we meet bet Har- 
court. Harcourt immediately perceived me, and bowed 
low as he passed on, so that his bow would have served 
for both; but Atkinson stopped. “I must beg your par- 
don, Harcourt, for detaining you a moment, but what 
are the odds upon the Vestris colt for the Derby?” 

“ Uyon my word, Captain Atkinson, I was told, but I 
have forgotten.” 

“ Your memory appears bad, for you have also forgot- 
ten your old friend, Mr. Newland.” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Newland.” 

“There is no occasion to beg my pardon, Mr. Har- 
court,” interrupted I; “for I tell you plainly, that I des- 
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pise you too much to ever wish to be acquainted with 
you. You will oblige me, sir, by never presuming to 
touch your hat, or otherwise notice me.” 

Harcourt coloured, and started back. “Such lan- 
guage, Mr. Newland—” 

“Is what you deserve: ask your own conscience. 
Leave us, sir ;”’ and I walked on with Captain Atkinson. 

“You have done well, Newland,” observed Atkinson; 
“he cannot submit to that language, for he knows that I 
have heard it. A meeting you will of course have no 
objection to. It will be of immense advantage to you.” 

“None, whatever,” replied I; “for if there is any one 
man who deserves to be punished for his conduct towards 
me, it is Harcourt. Will you come up, Captain Atkin- 
son; and, if not better engaged, take a quiet dinner and 
a bottle of wine with me ?” 

Our conversation during dinner was desultory, but 
after the first bottle, Atkinson became communicative, 
and his history not only made me feel better inclined to- 
wards him, but afforded me another instance, as well as 
Carbonnell’s, how often it is that those who would have 
done well, are first plundered, and then driven to despera- 
tion by the heartlessness of the world. The cases, how- 
ever, had this difference, that Carbonnell had always con- 
trived to keep his reputation above water, while that of 
Atkinson was gone, and never to be re-established. We 
had just finished our wine, when a note was b ht 
from Harcourt, informing me that he should send a 
friend the next morning for an explanation of my con- 
duct. I handed it over to Atkinson. “My dear sir, I 
am at your service,” replied he, “ without you have any 
body among your acquaintance whom you may prefer.” 

“Thank you,” replied I, “Captain Atkinson; it can- 
rut be in better hands.” 

“ That is settled then ; and now, where shall we go ?” 

“ Wherever you please.” 

“ Then I shall try if I can win a little money to-night ; 
if you come, you need not play—you ean look on. It 
will serve to divert your thoughts, at all events.” 

I felt so anxious to avoid reflection, that I immediately 
accepted his offer, and in a few minutes we were in the 
well-lighted room, and in front of the rouge et noir table, 
covered with gold and bank notes. Atkinson did not 
commence his play immediately, but pricked the chances 
on a card as they ran. After half an hour he laid down 
his stakes, and was fortunate. I could no longer with- 
stand the temptation, and I backed him ; in less than an 
hour we both had won considerably. 

“That is enough,” said he to me, sweeping up his 
money ; “ we must not try the slippery dame too long.” 

I followed his example, and shortly afterwards we 
quitted the house. “I will walk home with you, New- 
land ; never, if you can help it, especially if you have 
been a winner, leave a gaming house alone.” 

Going home I asked Atkinson if he would come up; 
he did so, and then we examined our winnings. “I know 
mine,” replied he, “ within twenty pounds, for I always 
leave off at a certain point. I have three hundred pounds 
and something more.” 

He had won three hundred and twenty-five pounds. 
That was five pounds more than I thought. I had won 
ninety pounds. As we sat over a glass of brandy and 
water, I enquired whether he was always fortunate. 
“No, of course I am not,” replied Atkinson ; “but on 
the whole, in the course of the year I am a winner of 
sufficient to support myself.” 

“Is there any rule by which people are guided who 
play? I observed many of those who were seated prick- 
ing the chances with great care, and then staking their 
money at intervals.” 

“ Rouge et noir I believe to be the fairest of all games,” 
replied Atkinson ; “ but where there is a per centage in- 
variably in favour of the bank, although one may win 





and another lose, still the profits must be in favour of the 
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bank. If a man were to play all the year round, he would 
lose the national debt in the end. As for Martingale’s, 
and all those calculations which you observed them so 
busy with, they are all useless. I have tried every thing, 
and there is only one chance of success, but then you 
must not be a gambler.” 

“ Not a gambler?” 

“No; you must not be carried away by the excitement 
of the game, or you will infallibly lose. You must have 
a strength of mind which few have, or you will be soon 
cleared out.” 

“ But you say that you win on the whole; have you 
no rule to guide you?” 

“ Yes, I have; strange as the chances are, I have been 
so acerstomed to them, that I generally put down my 
stake right; when I am once in a run of luck, I have a 
method of my own, but what it is I cannot tell ; only this 
I know, that if I depart from it, I always lose my money. 
But that is what you may call good tuck, or what you 
please—it is not a rule.” 

“ Where, then, are your rules ?” 

“Simply these two. The first is not difficult to adhere 
to: I make a rule never to lose but a certain sum, if I 
am unlucky when I commence—say twenty stakes, what- 
ever may be the amount of the stake that you play. This 
rule is easily adhered to, by not taking more money with 
you; and I am not one of those to whom the croupier or 
porters will lend money. ‘The second rule is the most 
difficult, and decides whether you are a gambler or not. 
I make a rule always to leave off when I have won a cer- 
tain sum—or even before, if the chances of my game 
fluctuate. There is the difficulty; it appears very fool- 
ish not to follow up luck, but the fact is, fortune is so ca- 
pricious, that if you trust her more than an hour, she 
will desert you. This is my mode of play, and with me 
it answers: but it does not follow that it would answer 
with another. But it is very late, or rather, very early— 
1 wish you a good night.” 

After Captain Atkinson had left me, I stated to Timo- 
thy what had passed. 

“ And do you think you will have to fight a duel, sir ?” 
cried Timothy with alarm. 

“ There is no doubt of it,” replied I. 

“ You never will find your father, sir, if you go on this 
way,” said Timothy, as if to divert my attention from 
such a purpose. 

“ Not in this world, perhaps, Tim ; perhaps I may be 
sent the right road by a bullet, and find him in the next.” 

“Do you think your father, if dead, has gone to hea- 
ven?” 

“TI hope so, Timothy.” 

“ Then what chance have you of mecting him, if you go 
out of the world attempting the life of your old friend ?” 

“ That is what you call a poser, my dear Timothy, but 
I cannot help myself; this I can safely say, that I have 
no‘animosity against Mr. Harcourt—at least, not sufficient 
to have any wish to take away his life.” 

“ Well, that’s something, to be sure; but do you know, 
Japhet, I’m not quite sure you hit the right road when 
you set up for a gentleman.” 

“No, Timothy, no man can be in the right road who 
deceives ; I have be¢h all wrong; and I am afraid I am 
going from worse to worse. But I cannot moralise, I 
must go to sleep, and forget every thing I can.” 

The next morning, about eleven o’clock, a Mr. Cot- 

ve called upon me on the part of Harcourt. I referred 
im to Captain Atkinson, and he bowed and quitted the 
room. Captain Saoeans called; he had remained 

at home i ,and made every arrange- 
ment with the ensond. Flo stayed with ee the whole 
day; the major’s pistols were examined and approved of ; 
we dined, drank freely, and he afterwards proposed that 
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make; and as soon as he was gone I sent for Timothy. 
“Tim,” said I, “if I should be unlucky to-morrow, 
you are my executor and residuary legatee. My will 
was made when in Dublin, and is in the charge of Mr. 
Cophagus.” 

“ Japhet, I hope you will allow me one favour, which 
is, to go to the ground with you. I had rather be there 
than remain here in suspense.” 

“ Of course, my dear fellow, if you wish it,” replied 1; 
“ but I must go to bed, as I am to be called at four o’clock 
—so let’s have no sentimentalising or sermonising. 
Good night, God bless you.” 

I was at tlt time in a state of mind which made me 
reckless of life or consequences ; stung by the treatment 
which I received, mad with the world’s contamely, I was 
desperate. True it was, as Mr. Masterton suid, I had 
not courage to buffet against an adverse gale. Timoth 
did not go to bed, and at four o'clock was at my side. 1 
rose, dressed myself with the greatest care, and was soon 
joined by Captain Atkinson. We then set off in a hack- 
ney-coach, to the same spot to which I had but a few 
months before driven with poor Carbonnell. His memory 
and his death came like a cloud over ny mind, but it was 
but for a moment. I cared but little for life. Harcourt 
and his second were on the ground a few minutes before 
us. Each party saluted politely, and the seconds pro- 
ceeded to business. We fired, and Harcourt fell with a 
bullet above the knee. I went up to him, and he extend- 
ed his hand. “ Newland,” said he, “ I have deserved this. 
I was a coward in the first place to desert you as I did— 
and a coward in the second to fire at a man whom I had 
injured. Gentlemen,” continued he, appealing to the 
seconds, “ recollect, I, before you, acquit Mr. Newland of 
all blame, and desire if any further accident should 
happen to me, that my relations will take no further steps 
whatever against hins.” 

Harcourt was very pale, and bleeding fast. Without 
any answer I examined the wound, and found, by the 
po a of the blood, and its gushing, that an artery had 
been divided. My professional knowledge saved his life. 
I compressed the artery, while I gave directions to the 
others. A handkerchief was tied tight around his thigh, 
above the wound—a round stone selected, and placed un- 
der the handkerchief, in the femoral groove, and the ram- 
rod of one of the pistols then made use of as a winch, 
until the whole acted as a tourniquet. I removed my 
thumbs, found that the hemorrhage was stopped, and then 
directed that he should be taken home on a door, ard 
surgical assistance immediately sent for. ‘ , 

“You appear to understand these —- sir,” said 
Cotgrave. “ Tell me, is there any danger ?” 

“ He must suffer amputation,” replied I, in a low voice, 
so that Harcourt could not hear me. “ Pray watch the 
tourniquet carefully as he is taken home. “I wiil leave 
yournow, Newland,” said Captain Atkinson; “ It is ne- 
cessary that I talk this matter over, so that it is pro- 
perly explained.” : 

I thanked Mr. Atkinson for his services, and was left 
alone, for I had sent Timothy to ascertain if Harcourt 
had arrived safe at his lodgings. Never did I feel more 
miserable; my — for Harcourt was indescribable ; 
true, he had not treated me well, but I thought of his ven- 
erable father, who pressed my hand so warmly when I 
left his hospitable roof—of his lovely sisters, and the kind- 
ness and affection which they had shown towards me, 
and our extreme intimacy. I thought of the pain which 
the intelligence would give them, and their indignation 
towards me, when their brother first made his appearance 
at his father’s house, mutilated ; and were he to die~—~ 
God! I was maddened at the idea. I had now un- 
the little good I had been able to do. If I had 
made Fleta and her mother happy, had I not plunged 
another family into misery ? 

(To be continued.) 





I should aceompany him to one of the hells, as they are 
called. This I refused, as I had some arrangements to 
auGusT, 1835.—24 
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From the London Atheneum. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE 
MRS. HEMANS.” 


There are few cases in which delicacy and 
feeling are more entirely tested, than when the 
surviving friends of those who were gifted and 
celebrated while on earth, are called upon to de- 
termine in what time and in what measure some 
account may be offered to the public of their per- 
sonal history and private character. Such, at 
least, is my heling, in attempting to collect my 
remembrances of my deceased friend, Mrs. He- 
mans. I am afraid of saying too much, lest I be 
thought premature and unfeeling, in thus minutely 
dwelling upon the manners and habits of one 
scarcely cold in her grave. I am afraid of saying 
too little, lest those who knew her less, should 
think it requisite to complete the picture, by addi- 
tions which bear little resemblance to the original. 
Had I merely consulted my own inclinations, the 
following notice would have been deferred for 
some time; for who is there that can turn over the 

es of his memory to seek for relics and memo- 
rials of those who have recently passed yee 
without a feeling of deep sadness, and an equally 
strong disinclination to produce such feelings to 
the gaze and criticism of the public ? 

When I first became acquainted with Mrs. He- 
mans, her fame was at its brightest, and her lyrics 
published in the different periodicals—her “Fo- 
rest Sanctuary,” and above all, her “ Records of 
Woman,” (probably from the happy choice of its 
subject,) had not only raised her name high in the 
estimation of all classes of readers, but had ex- 
cited considerable curiosity, and, | really believe, 
genuine interest, as to the person and fortunes of 
the writer. She was, however, unknown, save to 
asmalland select circle of friends—some spoke 
of her as an old and experienced verse-wright, 
some, remembering her juvenile poems, and for- 
getting that Time had since been at work for 
some fifteen years or more, described her as still 
very young and very beautiful—she was almost 
eanonised by the serious; her claim to something 
more than the ephemeral reputation of a young 
lady writer, was admitted by stern critics; in 
short, within two years,—dating trom the pub- 
lication of her “Siege of Valencia,”—she had 
taken a permanent place in the republic of letters ; 
and it was natural that the world, always prefer- 
ring the peep behind the curtain to the finest act- 
ed nature before it, should express great anxiety 
and solicitude to know “what she was like.” 

At this time, then, the death of her mother, and 
the marriage of her sister, were the cause of Mrs. 
Hemans breaking up her establishment in Wales, 
and taking up her residence at Wavertree, a plea- 


* Perhaps this is the proper place to advert to a cor- 
rection of a fact in our obituary notice of Mrs. Hemans, 


which has red, it is said on authority, in the Liver- 
Standa She is there stated to have been born 
in Duke street, and not in St. Anne strect. As an exact 


fact thus published, we — have no hesitation in sub- 
mitting to correction. same paragraph, however, 
contains a notice of her domestic life, equally ill-consi. 
dered and incorrect; it is a wrong, both to the dead and 
the living, to misstate occurrences, about which there 
can be no mistake. 
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sant villiage about three miles from Liverpool. 
She had made choice of this situation, in the idea 
that it afforded advantages of education for her 
sons, and cultivated society for herself. But the 
mistake she made in thus choosing, was a great 
one: Liverpool was then singularly deficient in 
good schools, and its society was too much broken 
up into small circles, too completely under the 
dominion of a money aristocracy, to offer much 
that was congenial to her own tastes and - 
suits. She was too imaginative and fanciful to 
be thoroughly understood by that party to which 
Roscoe and Currie had formerly Colonend they 
found that the brilliant things which she threw 
out, the spontaneous overflowings of her peculiar 
mind, “proved nothing ;” and they did not per- 
ceive the elevation of thought, and the frequent 
religious feeling which also formed a part of her 
character. The less intelligent, who discovered 
that she did not enjoy dinners, balls, and concerts, 
after their fashion—and there is no code so arbi- 
trary as the statute of manners in a provincial 
town—who remarked one or two singularities in 
her dress, and were frightened by her allusions to 
things and feelings of which they knew nothing, 
kept aloof from her, with suspicion and uneasi- 
ness. 

I mention these things, neither in reproach nor 
derision :—they are the natural and inevitable 
conditions of a society so constituted as the so- 
ciety of Liverpool,—but simply as accounting for 
the manner in which Mrs. Hemans held herself 
in comparative retirement, and confined her inter- 
course (willingly given) to avery few. She had 
never learned the feignings and prettinesses of the 
world’s manners; nor, on the other hand, did she 
find it agreeable always to sit upon her throne, as 
it were, with her book of magic upon her knee, 
and her conjuring wand in her outstretched arm. 
Her humour was sprightly and searching, as well 
as original: She could talk delicious nonsense, 
as well as inspired sense ; and the utilitarian and 
the serious, who would fain have had a moral 
placarded and paraded upon every chance phrase 
of conversation, “ wondered, and went their way.” 
At this time, she was sought out in her retreat by 
every species of literary homage, from every 
corner of England and America; gifts, offers of 
service, letters of introduction, crowded upon her: 
Literary engagements were pressed upon her, from 
the divinity treatise to the fairy tale, which she 
simply evaded by pursuing her own way; and 
yet she was never so delightful, never so happy as 
when she could come in, like an inmate, to the 
firesides of the few who understood her—at times 
making most pleasant merriment of the nolorie- 
ties of her lot; at times, when graver subjects 
were touched upon, rising to a loft and glowing 
eloquence, which I have seldom heated reached, 
ceitainly never surpassed. 

The house which Mrs. Hemans occupied was 
too small to deserve the name; the third of a 
cluster or row close to a dusty road,—and yet, too 
townish in appearance and situation to be called 
a cottage. It was set ina small court, and within 
was gloomy and comfortless; its parlours being 
little larger than closets ; and yet she threw some- 
thing of her own spirit round her, even in so 
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onpromising an abode,—and with her books, and 
her harp, and the flowers which sometimes half 
filled her little rooms, they presently assumed a 
habitable, almost an elegant appearance. Some- 
times, indeed, the scene was varied, by odd pre- 
sénts, literary and others. I remember once paying 
her a visit, when a persevering writer, personally 
unknown to her, had sent her a hundred sonnets, 
printed on separate slips of paper, for inspection 
and approval; these had not yet been consign- 
ed to the “chaos drawer,” as she used to call it, 
from which many a precious piece of folly and 
flattery might have been disinterred for the amuse- 
meot of the public; and as the day was windy, 
and the window chanced to be open, this century 
of choice things was flying hither and thither, 
much to our amusement—a miniature snow storm, 
chased by her boys with as much glee as if they 
had been butterfly hunting. Scarcely had she 
settled herself at Wavertree, than she was be- 
sieged by visiters, to a number positively bewil- 
dering ; a more heterogeneous company cannot be 
imagined. Many came merely to stare at the 
strange poetess,—others to pay proper neighbour- 
ly morning calls, and these were surprised to find 
that she was not ready with an answer, when 
the talk was of house-keeping and like matters. 
Others, and these were the worst, brought in their 
hands small cargoes of cut-and-dry compliment, 
and as she used to declare, had primed themselves 
for their visit, by getting up a certain number of 
her poems. Small satisfaction had they in their 
visits ; they found a lady, neither short nor tall ; 
though far from middle age, no longer youthful 
or beautiful in her appearance, (her hair, how- 
ever, of the true auburn tinge, was as silken, and 
as profuse and curling, as it had ever be¢n,) with 
manners quiet and refined, a little reserved and 
uncommunicative; one, too, who lent no ear to 
the news of the day— 


Who gave the ball, and paid the visit last. 


The ladies, however, when they went away, had 
to tell: that her room was in a sad litter with 
books and papers, that the strings of her harp 
were half of them broken, and that she wore a 
veil on ber head like no one else.” Nor did the 
gentlemen make much way by their Della Crus- 
ean admiration ; in fact, the stock of compliment 
onee being exhausted, there remained nothing to 
be said on either side: though there were none 
more frankly delighted, or more keenly sensible 
of the genuine pleasure she gave by her writings 
than Mrs. Hemans. Her works were a part of 
herself, herself of them; and those who enjoyed 
and understood the one, enjoyed and understood 
the other, and made their way at once to her 
heart. I must not forget to allude to what Charles 
Lamb calls the “albumean persecution,” which 
she was called upon to endure. People not only 
brought their own books, but those of “my sister 
and my sister’s child,” all anxious to have some- 
thing written on purpose for themselves. One 
entleman, a total stranger to her, beset her be- 
ore = the housewives say) “she was fairly 
settled,” with a huge virgin folio, splendidly 
bound; which he had bought on purpose “that 
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On the whole, she bore her honours meekly, and 
for a while, in the natural kindliness of her heart, 
gave way tothe current, wishing to oblige every 
one. Sometimes, however, her sense of the whim- 
sical would break out; sometimes it was provok- 
ed by the thorough-going and coarse perseverance 
of the intrusions, against which it was difficult to 
guard. What could be done with persons who 
called thrice in one morning, and refused to take 
their final departure till they were told “when 
Mrs. Hemans would be at home?” It was on 
one of these occasions, that she commissioned a 
friend of hers, in a lively note, to procure her “a 
dragon to be kept in her court-yard.” At another 
time, (and that, I well remember, was a flagrant 
case,) her vexation worked itself off in a no less 
cheerful manner :— 

“ They had an album with them, absolutely an 
album! You had scarcely left me to my fate— 
oh! how you laughed the moment you were set 
free !—when the little woman with the inquisito- 
rial eyes, informed me that the tall woman with 
the superior understanding—Heaven save the 
mark !—was ambitious of possessing my auto- 
graph—and out ‘leaped in lightning forth’—the 
album. A most evangelical and edifying book it 
is truly, so I, out of pure spleen, mean to insert in 
it something as strongly savouring of the Pagan 
miscellany as J dare. Oh! the ‘pleasures of 
fame’! Oh! that I were but a little girl in the 
top of the elm tree again! Your much enduring 
F. H.” 

I cannot give this, and the following fragments 
selected from a mass of correspondence, with the 
different members of a femnily circle, without 
simply desiring the reader to remember that all 
of them were notes written—for such was her na- 
ture—from the impulse of the moment, during a 

riod of unbroken intercourse and confidence. 

he graver as well as the gayer passages they 
contain, are so entirely characteristic, that I have 
not thought it right to withhold them altogether : 
though some may be so wound up with the less 
important personal interests and feelings of those 
whom she addressed, as not to be separable from 
them. All that was possible, however, has been 
detached, and, in so doing, I have sacrificed, with 
regret, much that is brilliant and striking, and 
speaks of and to the heart. 
Besides all these home troubles, were the visits 
of strangers, not “angels’ visits, few and far be- 
tween”—from east and west, and north and south, 
they came—nota few from America. The admi- 
ration entertained by the Americans for her genius 
is as sincere as it is creditable tothemselves. I re- 
member seeing a beautiful girl from New York, 
quite pale with excitement, at the ——_« of being 
presented tothe poetess. “ Her friends at home,” 
she said, “ would think so much of her, if she could 
only say she had seen Mrs. Hemans.” Another 
ledy, of stouter fibre, also from across the Atlantic, 
came sturdily upon her, with a box full of family 
portraits in her hand, and a mouth full of the 
oddest protestations of regard possible, and, on 
taking leave of Mrs. Hemans, remonstrated with 
her on the melancholy tone of her poetry in gene- 
ral, and entreated to be allowed to introduce a 
friend of her own, whom she might lean upon “as 
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she might open it with one of her exquisite poems.” 
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a perfect walking-stick of friendship,” under 
which happy support, she prophesied that her 
verses would seoumily become cheerful—and the 
gentleman was “long, and lank, and brown,” and 
suitable to the simile. These were mere ac- 
quaintances of the hour; but, among her visiters 
rom far-away places, came friends too, and when 
I remember the evenings I have passed in her 
little parlour, with herself, and Miss Jewsbury, 
(alas! too early called away!) and Mary Howitt, 
and Dr. Bowring, and others, I cannot but regret 
that I have no more specific record of the conver- 
sation, which was struck out in this encounter of 
minds of no common order. It was varied and 
sparkling, and suggestive beyond most that I have 
since heard. The two following notes refer to 
this period—the second to a cruel murder perpe- 
trated upon that fine but most extravagant poem 
of Shelley’s, “Mary Anne’s Dream,” which a 
gentleman had insisted upon reading aloud, much 
in “ Ercles’ vein” :— 

“Thank you for your very kind note: I was 
much better when it arrived, but did not feel the 
less gratified by all the cordial kindness of its ex- 
pressions. My complaint is, indeed, most perti- 
nacious, if not hopeless; as I am assured, and 
indeed convinced, that it is caused by excitements, 
from which, unless I could win ‘the wings of a 
dove and flee away’ into a calmer atmosphere, I 
have nochance ofescaping. I have, therefore, only 
to meet it as cheerily as I may—and there is a 
buoyant spirit yet unconquered, though often 
sorely shaken, within me. 

“Do you know that I have really succeeded in 
giving something of beauty to the suburban court 
of re dwelling, by the aid of the laburnums 
and rhododendrons, which I planted myself, and 
which I want you to see whilst they are so amia- 
bly flowering. But how soon the feeling of home 
throws light and loveliness over the most uninter- 
esting spot. I am beginning to draw that feeling 
around me here, and consequently to be happier. 

“Did you ever see a letter with a symphony ? 
I eall the enclosed one of that class. ‘After many 
and long wanderings, it reached me this morning 
with that awful Titanic poem, the —— ; the sight 
of which really renews all the terrors of ‘Charle- 
magne.’ The opening of Mr. ’s letter strikes 
me as being so very original, that I send it for 
your edification.” 

“I fear you were very unwell the other even- 
ing, or, did you run away so early, to escape the 
infliction of another ‘ Dream’? I was quite afraid 
of looking at you, lest I should have laughed. I 
had such a levee yesterday morning, I was as 
much inclined to run away from them all, as from 
the Bishop and Dean, and sofa-table, and Chinese 
puzzles of old. and called upon me— 
what a butyraceous looking pair they are! Some- 
thing was said of Montgomery’s ‘ Pelican Island,’ 
and with your comparison of the penguin, and 
my Welsh recollections full in my head, I had 
the narrowest escape possible of calling it ‘ Puffin 
Island.’ How do poets contrive to grow so fat ? 
I suppose it is only translators who can do so, 
and what the country people call ‘nice, quiet gen- 
tlemen’ poets. However, I liked them both, they 
looked so extremely comfortable. * * * I send you 
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the Moravian air, and this is the old Swedish tra- 
dition of which I was speaking to you last night, 
when the public entered and interrupted me. 
There isa dark lake somewhere among the Swe- 
dish mountains—and in the lake there is an island 
of pines—and on the island an old castle—and 
there is a spirit harper, who lives far down in the 
lake, and when any evil is going to befall the in- 
habitants of the castle, he rises to the surface, and 
plays a most mournful ditty on the shadowy harp, 
and they know that it is a music of warning. 1 
met with it in ‘Olaus Magnus,’ such a strange 
wild old book; did you ever read it ?” 

These last notes are further interesting, as 
showing what may be well called “the rainbow 
hue” of the poet’s mind; how near to each other 
dwell its livelier and its deeper feelings! But the 
world in general is slaguhaly unwilling to admit 
this double power; and I have often thought that 
a fear of its censure and remark narrowed the 
class of subjects to which Mrs. Hemans confined 
herself—though again it may be said, that she 
never wrote save when in earnest, and that the 
lonely and pervading thoughts of her mind, (I 
speak of it in a state of comparative calmness— 
there were times when they were of a much sad- 
der hue,) were of that lofty, and noble, and ehi- 
valresque character,which speaks out in her poetry: 
something of this will be seen in further selections 
from her letters, which I shall give. 

It was during Mrs. Hemans’ residence at Wa- 
vertree, that she paid two long visits to Scotland, 
and a third to the Lakes. Perhaps the time she 
> oye in Edinburgh and its neighbourhood, was 
the most public part of her life—the sensation of 
curiosity she excited among the circles of “mo- 
dern Athens,” was great—and the attention lavish- 
ed on her must, some of it, have been hard to bear 
with a grave face. One lady pursued her in the 
Castle garden, and introduced herself, “as having 
diseovered her to be Mrs. Hemans by a secret 
sympathy, which assured her that she could not 
be mistaken”—one, herself a writer of no incon- 
siderable fame, desired to know, “ whether a bat 
might be allowed to appear in the presence of a 
nightingale.” These anecdotes are gathered from 
eye-witnesses—but a part of her Scotish journey 
will be best told in one or two of her own letters : 

* Chiefswood, July, Tuesday morning. 

“Whether I shall return to you all ‘brighter 
and happier,’ as your letter so kindly prophesies, 
I know not; but i think there is every prospect 
of my returning more fitful and wilful than ever; 
for here [am leading my own free native life of 
the hills again, and if I could but bring some of 
my friends. as the old ballad says, ‘near, near, 
near me,’ I should, indeed, enjoy it—but that 
strange solitary feeling which I cannot chase 
away, comes over me too often like a dark, sud- 
den shadow, bringing with it an utter indifference 
to all things around. I lose it most frequently, 
however, in the excitement of Sir Walter Scott’s 
society, and with him I am now in constant in- 
tercourse, taking long walks over moor and wood- 
land, and listening to song and legend of other 
times, till my mind forgets itself, and is carried 
wholly back to the days of the slogan and the 
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chivalry. I cannot say enough of his cordial kind- 
ness to me; it makes me feel, when at Abbots- 
ford, as if the stately rooms of that ancestral-looking 

lace, were old familiar scenes to me. Yesterday 
G made a party to show me the ‘pleasant banks 
of Yarrow,’ about ten miles from hence; I went 
with him in an open carriage, and the day was 
lovely, smiling upon us with a real blue sunny 
sky, and we passed through I know not how many 
storied spots, and the spirit of the master-mind 
seemed to call up sudden ——— from evety 
knoll and cairn as we went by, so vivid were his 
descriptions of the things that had been. The 
names of some of these scenes, had, to be sure, 
rather savage sounds; such as ‘Slain Man’s 
Lea, ‘Dead Man’s Pool, &c.; but, I do not 
know whether these strange titles did not throw 
a deeper interest over woods and waters, now su 
brightly peaceful; we passed one meadow on 
which Sir Walter’s grandfather had been killed 
in a duel—‘ Had it been a century earlier,’ said 
he, ‘a bloody feud would have been transmitted 
to me, as Spaniards bequeath a game of chess to 
be finished by their children,’—and I do think, 
that had he lived in those earlier days, no man 
would have more enjoyed what Sir Lucius O’Trig- 
ger is pleased to call ‘a pretty quarrel.’ The 
whole expression of his benevolent countenance 
changes, if he has but to speak of the dirk or the 
claymore; you see the spirit that would ‘say 
amidst the trumpets, ha! ha!’ suddenly flashing 
from his gray eyes, and sometimes, in repeating 
a verse of warlike minstrelsy, he will spring up 
as if he caught the sound of a distant gathering 
ery. 
cf But I am forgetting beautiful Yarrow, along 
the banks of which, we walked through the Duke 
of Buccleugh’s grounds, under old, rich, patrician- 
looking trees; and at every turn of our path, the 
mountain stream seemed to assume a new cha- 
racter, sometimes lying under steep banks, in dark 
transparence, and sometimes 

Crested with tawny foam, 
Like the mane of a chestnut steed. 


And there was Sir Walter beside me, repeating, 
with a tone of feeling as deep as if then only first 
wakened— 
They sought him cast—they sought him west, 
They sought him far with wail and sorrow; 
There was nothing seen but the coming night, 
There was nothing heard but the roar of Yarrow. 


It was all like a dream. Do you remember 
Wordsworth’s poem, ‘ Yarrow visited’? I was 
ready to exclaim in its opening words, ‘ And is 
this Yarrow 2 There was nothing to disturb the 
deep and often solemn loveliness of the scenery : 
no rose-coloured spencer, such as persecuted the 
unhappy Count Forbin amidst the Pyramids—Mr. 
Hamilton, and Mrs. Lockhart, and the boys who 
followed us, were our whole party ; and the sight 
of shepherds—real, and not Arcadian shepherds,— 
sleeping under their plaids, to shelter from the 
noon-day, carried me at once into the heart of a 
pastoral and mountain country. We visited New- 
ark Tower, where, amongst other objects that 
waken many thoughts, I found the name of Mun- 
go Park, (who was a native of the Yarrow vale, ) 
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which he had inscribed himself, shortly before 
leaving his own bright river, never to return. We 
came back to Abbotsford, where we were to pass 
the remainder of the day, partly along the Ettrick, 
and partly through the Tweed: on the way, we 
were talking of trees—in his love for which, Sir 
Walter is a perfect Evelyn. I mentioned to him 
what I once spoke of to you, the different sounds 
they give forth to the wind, which he had ob- 
served; and he asked me, if I did not think that 
an union of music with song, varying in measure 
and expression, might in some degree imitate, or 
represent, those ‘ voices of the trees.’ He des- 
cribed to me some Highland music of a similar 
imitative character, called the ‘ Notes of the Sea 
Birds’—barbaric notes truly they must be. In the 
evening, we had a great deal of music; he is par- 
ticularly fond of national airs, and I played him 
many, for which, I wish you could have heard 
how kindly and gracefully he thanked me. But, 
O! the bright swords ! t ues not forget to tell 
you how I sat, like Minna in the ‘ Pirate,’ (though 
she stood or moved, I believe,) the very ‘Queen 
of Swords.’ I have the strangest love for the 
flash of glittering steel, and Sir Walter brought 
out, [know not how many gallant blades to show 
me; one which had fought at Killicrankie, and 
one which had belonged to the young Frince 
Henry, James the First’s son, and one which 
looked of as noble race and temper as that with 
which Cour de Lion severed the Piock of steel in 
Saladin’s tent. What a number of things I have 
yet to tell you. I feel sure, that my greatest 
pleasure from all these objects of interest will 
arise from talking them over with you when I re- 
turn. I hope you have received my letter with 
an account of the Rhymer’s Glen, and the little 
drawing of Chiefswood, for which I now send 
~ a pendant in one of Abbotsford, which is at 
east recommended by its fidelity.” 


“I do not mean you to complain any more of 
‘more packets,’ without any note for you—and 
though notes can convey but a very imperfect 
idea of all the varied and rapid impressions which 
my mind is now receiving, still I constantly feel 
a desire of communicating them to you all, which 
prompts me to write. I do not think I have yet 
mentioned to any of you my having become ac- 
quainted with the Dominie—the veritable Domi- 
nie Sampson, being no other than a clergyman of 
this neighbourhood, a tall flail-like man, with 
long, innocent-looking parted hair, and a wooden 
leg: be it known to you all, that the Dominie 
professeth the most profound admiration for me— 
after the solemn expression of which, you may be 
well assured, that all other homage must be ‘ flat 
and unprofitable. Imagine me seated in the 
moonlight a few nights ago, on the very highest 
pinnacle of Melrose attainable by human step, 
sitting silently, of course, for the spirit of the 
scene had very deeply impressed me; then ima- 

ine a sound of tramp—tramp—tramp—somewhat 
ike that announcing the appearance of the statue 
in Don Giovanni—and lo! the Dominie sallying 
forth from a sort of loop-hole, and very nearly 
throwing himself and his wooden leg at my feet, 
and commencing thus profoundly—‘ Madam! for- 
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tunate man may I eeteem myself, in being per- 
mitted thus to feel the inspiration of your presence 
at such an hour.” You may furthermore magine, 
how quickly the tide of feeling turned—and how 
difficult it was for Mr. Hamilton and myself to 
accomplish a safe descent amidst all our laughter 
—and how provoking to be forced into laughter 
amidst Melrese ruins, and by moonlight, and 
within the sound of the Tweed. You will be 
pleased, | am sure, to think of all the delightful 
recollections I shall carry away from the constant 
intercourse I am now enjoying with Sir Walter 
Scott. On Saturday next, I go for some days to 
Abbotsford, where I now feel quite at home, and 
where Charles and Henry run in and out like 
children of the soil. Ihave marked all the music 
in my books, which Sir Walter particularly en- 
joys. The ‘ Rhine Song,’ is one of his very great 
favourites, anda ‘Cancionella Espafiola’ another; 
and of the ‘Captive Knight,’ he is never weary. 
Mrs. Lockhart sings her native ballads in a very 
peculiar and spirit-stirring manner to the harp. 
I scarcely know whether you would enjoy music 
of so rude a character, but it has much effect 
amidst all the warlike associations of the scene.” 
I shall return to my subject again shortly, with 
further extracts from the same series of letters. 


H. F.C. 





From the London Metropolitan, 
“NICE PEOPLE.” 


Expose me to the malevolence of the wicked, 
the artifices of the designing, or the influence of 
the corrupt ; but Heaven defend me from the in- 
fliction of “Nice People.” “ Nice People!” the 
very expression makes me shiver; the recollec- 
tions it revives fills my soul with self-reproaches 
I cannot escape, and if sometimes I wish I had 
never been born, it is when I hear repeated these 
hated words. 

Gentle reader, would you learn the origin of 
this repugnance to a portion of society, who are 
usually in high repute ?—listen to the short nar- 
rative of one who sought, and found, and was 
their victim! I hold myself up not as “an ex- 
ample to imitate,” but as “a warning to deter.” 
The career of inexperienced youth is beset with 
temptations and snares. Yield to all and each, 
rather than to the fatal allurements and fasci- 
nations of “ Nice People !” 

My father was a country gentlemen of con- 
siderable fortune and extensive information. He 
had an income of three thousand a-year, and 
knew the fourth volume of Blackstone by heart. 
He was astonishingly fond of the law, and every 
thing belonging to it, from the livery of a javelin- 
man, to the full-bottomed wig of a judge. He 
administered it after the most approved fashion 
of his class, and could shake his head at a culprit 
with electrifying effect. The shelves of his 
library were literally one sheet of “calf,” even 
the three top ones, which, to speak the truth, 
were only “in boards,” were painted to match, 
with a beautiful fidelity to nature. So much for 
my father and his*hobby. 





NICE PEOPLE. 


My mother was a notable personage, simple 
and sweet-tempered, and not unreasonably proud 
of the rank and consequence to which marriage 
had elevated her. She was the daughter of my 
father’s head-gamekeeper. The “young ’squire’s” 
heart was “snared” one evening that he went 
down to the lodge to give orders to old Joseph, 
and in a month after Miss Patty moved her resi- 
dence from one end of the grounds to the other. 
I had three brothers and three sisters, all younger 
than myself except Tom; he was the first. I 
need not enter into any history of our young days, 
they were tolerably like the days of other chil- 
dren. We were born in sin, and bred in mis- 
chief. “ Nursery-plants” till two years old, then 
transplanted to the parlour,—petted till five, 
whipped till ten, schooled till fifteen, and brought 
out properly “finished” a year or two after. I 
will bring you at once to the afternoon upon 
which I was to leave the parental roof for the 
first time. I had decided upon the bar as a pro- 
fession, out of compliment to my father, and he 
cheerfully paid down, to a special pleader of 
some note, two hundred pounds, which was to 
entitle me to the entrée of his chambers, until I 
should deem myself as clever as my master, and 
which we considered would be in about two 
years. At this time I was nineteen years of age. 
After I had taken leave of my mother and sisters, 
and been treated with “kisses” enough to stock 
a confectioner’s shop, my father called me into 
his study, to give mea few words of advice, in 
addition to the “voluntary contributions” I had 
“thankfully received” from others. 

“Charles,” said he, “ you are now going up to 
London, for the first time. You will be your 
own master. Ride your passions and desires 
with a curb,—snaffle won’t do in such a place. 
Don’t be led away by idle pleasures. Look to 
your profession. It’s a noble one, my lad! Black- 
stone was the greatest man that ever lived! ex- 
cept Burns! Have moderate recreation, but 
avoid much company. Young men go too fast. 
Get acquainted with some quiet “nice people,” 
none of your rioting, roystering folks, who turn 
night into day, for pleasure, and then day into 
night, from necessity—but discreet, quiet, “nice 
people.” After these, and many more hints to 
the same effect, we parted, and early next morn- 
ing I found myself located in a small dark set of 
chambers, up three pair of stairs in Churchyard 
Court Temple! 

I was a simple-minded lad, and I think I may 
say, considering all things, a well-conducted one; 
at any rate I had. no positive vice, so that there 
was less danger in making me my own master, 
than there usually. is in cases oe Bate boys are 
prematurely treated as men. My inclinations 
were very studious, and I resolved to avail my- 
self of the advantages before me. For two years, 
then,I attended Mr. C.’s chambers with at 
regularity, reading from five to eight hours daily. 


The cautions of my father inst gaiety and 
dissipation were unnecessary, for so determined 
was I not to risk the possibility of being led 


astray, that during the whole of this time I did 
not make a single acquaintance. At length on 
health began to suffer considerably from suc 
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just what it ought to be. As for himself, there 


close confinement and want of relaxation. My 
mother and father entreated me to make the ac- 
quaintance of some “nice people,” with whom I 
might occasionally spend an evening; they said 
I needed company, so | made up my mind to 
have it. One evening, I was writing to my fa- 
ther, toask him if he could send me a letter or 
two of introduction, when young Butler, a fellow- 
pupil, opened my door. We sat down and had a 
segar—smoking was a weakness | sometimes in- 
dulged in. 

After some little conversation, “Fleming,” 
said he, “go to Willis’s rooms with me to- 
night ?” 

“ Willis,” I replied, “I can’t go to his rooms. 
I don’t know him.” 

“My dear fellow,” continued he, laughing, 
“ | mean Willis’s public rooms in Kings treet, St. 
James’s ; where there is a ball to-night, to which I 
ama subscriber. You must really go.” I shook 
my head. “ Gad ! but you must,” said he. “Such 
a room! such music! such devilish ‘nice peo- 

le Y ” 

“Nice people ?” said I, in an enquiring tone. 

“ Egad, and there are too. I'll introduce you 
to fifty—there’s the Princes, from Brunswick 
Square; and the Stanhopes, from Fitzroy ; the 
Regent’s-park Trees; and the city Walls —all 
‘nice people,’ but if. you shouldn’t like them, 
there’s the » 

“ What time shall I be ready ?” said I. 
the very introduction I required. 

“ Not later than ten,” replied my young friend. 
“] will call and take you there in my cab.” 

He called as he had promised, and I was pre- 
sently introduced to, and moving among, the gay 
and glittering throng. We had not been in the 
room above ten minutes, when I saw a party who 
had just entered, bearing up the centre. It con- 
sisted of three young ladies and an elderly one, 
apparently their mother, a gray-headed gentle- 
man, who might well be the husband and father, 
and a thin, pale young man, who walked as if he 
were afraid of making an impression on the floor. 
Each beauty had evidently been eareful 


“ To have her sails, before she went abroad, 
Full spread and nicely set to catch the gale 
Of praise.” 





It was 


And their appearance, as they came up in con- 
voy, excited no little attention. I was about to 
ooh Butler if he knew them, but he anticipated 
m 


e. 

“ Gad,” said he, turning round, “here are the 
Princes ;” and away he flew to pay his respects, 
with as muck-show of importance as if they had 
been “Princes of the blood.” In about ten mi- 
nutes he returned. “Fleming, you must be in- 
troduced to the Princes—you really must—they 
are such devilish ‘nice people.’ Come.” 

“One moment,” said I. “Tell me a little 
about them,” and we moved on. 

“ About -them,” said he. “Oh! old Prince is 
a proctor, and a capital business he has too; his 
house is in Brunswick Square—his establishment 


isn’t a better old fellow in England; but his 
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so kind! so motherly! And the girlsk——.” We 


turned short round, and came full upon them. 
“ Ah!” exclaimed my companion, “most fortu- 
nate meeting, indeed. Ladies, we were just 
speaking of you. Allow me to introduce my 
most particular friend, Mr. Charles Valentine 
Fleming.——Mr. F leming—the Misses Prince.” 
The three graces curtsied. “Fred,” continued 
my friend, addressing the slim young man, who 
was their brother, and who, from the direction of 
his eyes, was apparently counting the wax-lights 
in a chandelier; “Fred, my particular friend, 
Fleming.” Mr. Frederick Prince lowered his 
eye-lids, put a scented cambric handkerchief to 
his lips, and smiled faintly. Well, an introduc- 
tion thus satisfactorily completed to the young 
people, nothing remained but one to the old, and 
that followed, as you will hear, in a most natural 
way. The music commenced, and I summoned 
up courage to offer myself as a partner to one of 
the Misses Prince ; indeed, I may say, to Miss 
Prince, for she evidently had the advantage—un- 
enviable advantage—in years. She was not the 
handsomest of the family, but as the eldest, I con- 
sidered claimed the compliment. We stood up, 
and I found her a very chatty creature, without a 
portion of that bashfulness and reserve, which 
make a girl Jook at her shoe when spoken to, and 
limit her conversation to the overworked mono 
syllables—yes and no. On the contrary, she 
looked me boldly in the face, when I addressed 
her, laughed fashionably loud, and twice correct- 
ed me with her fan for some little pleasantry. 
In other respects, too, she was rather a striking 
person. By the end of “L’Eté,”’ I was much 
pleased with her—by the end of “La Poule,” 
equally so with myself. During the last prome- 
nade I should have had no hesitation whatever 
in pronouncing her “ an uncommonly nice girl.” 
“Come,” said she, in an easy and familiar 
tone, as she moved off, “let me take you to mam- 
ma.” And she placed her arm within mine, as 
unceremoniously as if we had been on a six-qua- 
drille-in-one-evening footing with each other. 
How much more sensible than if she had treated 
my arm like the wing of a butterfly not to be 
touched without soiling. We threaded our way 
to the card-room, and up to a whist-table in a cor- 
ner. “Mamma, let me introduce to you Mr. 
Fleming, a most particular friend of Henry But- 
ler’s.” I was flatteringly noticed. 
“ Are you a stranger to these rooms, Mr. Flem- 
ing ?”’ inquired Mrs. Prince. 
“ Entirely,” I replied. 
“Do you know” “Diamonds are trumps,’ 
said her partner, as, fourth hand, she threw away 
a small eons to her adversary’s best spade 
“many persons here,” continued Mrs. P., entirely 
overlooking her mistake, and the next hand. 
“ But one—until I had the honour of——” and 
I bowed—a bow will often finish a sentence as 
satisfactorily as words. It did now, for turning 
to the young lady on my arm, she certainly 
acknowledged the compliment with a gentle 
pressure. 

“ Do you not think the music ug | good ?” 
“Very,” said I. “No one could play better.” 


’ 














wife, Mrs. Prince, she is an excellent creature! 


“A revoke!” exclaimed a sharp-eyed, sharp- 
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boned, sallow-skinned, old maid, as at this mal- 
a-propos moment, the talkative Mrs. Prince 
threw down a spade to the lead, and in an in- 
stant five withered fingers, with nails like screw- 
drivers, had laid face-uppermost the fatal evi- 
dence. 

“ A true bill,” said the good-tempered Mrs. P., 
“T plead guilty.” 

“You'd better not, it won’t save you,” said her 
partner, in a guttural voice, something between 
a grumble and a grunt. 

“Do let us go away from this,” said Miss P. 
“1 wonder how mamma can ever play with that 
ill-tempered lawyer, Old Bailey.” And we went 
again among the dangers, and a quadrille form- 
ing, it was natural that we should help to complete 
it—and did so. 

“ Are you fond of music ?” said my partner. 

“ Extremely. Do you play ?” 

“] trifle a little with the harp ;—and you ?” 

“ With the flute,” said L. 

“ Georgiana is a proficient on the piano, and 
Emily sighs over the guitar; as for my brother, 
he did once assist us with the violin, but he dis- 
continued it from a belief that it made one shoul- 
der higher than the other. Fred is so particular.” 

With these and other fluent nothings, we 
finished a second set. During the evening I 
danced with both Georgiana and Emily. Geor- 
giana was a tall stiff girl, yet certainly good-look- 
ing, but without any of the encouraging kindness 
of her elder sister; and, indeed, as taciturn as 
politeness admitted. During the whole of six 
figures she only smiled once, and that was at an 
accident. Opposite to us was a lite dowdy 
creature whose head exactly reached the elbow 
of a remarkably tall man, her partner. In “ chas- 
sez croisée,” the poor little thing slipped and 
fell. 

“What an awkward fellow !” said Georgiana, 
“he has dropped his bundle.” 

Emily was a very different creature, and de- 
cidedly the most fascinating of the three. It was 
not her face, for she was not handsomer than the 
others; it was not her figure, for she was rather 
short, but the expression of the former, and the 
airy lightness of the latter, with a charm of man- 
ner altogether indescribable, amply sufficed to 
take the fancy prisoner. She was fond of poetry, 
and had a considerable dash of romance in her 
character—open and ingenuous to a fault, ex- 
pressing her likes and dislikes with an earnest- 
ness very entertaining. With Emily, I confess, 
I was forcibly struck. 

Towards ‘he close of the evening, I again came 
in contact with Mrs. Prince. She had “cut the 
cards,” and was reclining on a sofa in the ball- 
room, chatting to a highly-rouged dowager beside 
her, and amusingly pointing out the little pecu- 
liarities of walk, talk, dress, manner, general ap- 
pearance, and effect of the troop of young and 
middle-aged creatures that, during the quadrilles, 
or between them, passed in review before her, 
ever and anon relieving the monotony of ridicule, 
by some motherly remarks about “ my girls.” 

This friendly téte-d-téte was unfortunately 
broken up by Mrs. P. not deteetiag any resem- 
blance between her coloured companion and 
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about five feet nothing of sallow mortality, that 
happened to be her daughter, and whose figure, 
looking at its increasing thickness downwards ; 
she, in an unlucky moment, and in the plenitude 
of her satire, declared to be like a note of admira- 
tion turned upside down. 

When the indignant matron fled from the loqua- 
cious Mrs. P., I took her place. We chatted upon 
various subjects. Among others, of course, her 
daughters. She favoured me with the little pe- 
culiarities of each,—‘ Fanny was ‘so lively and 
clever; Georgiana ‘so reserved and satirical ; 
Emily, ‘such a thoughtless little puss,’—but all 
‘dear good girls,’ and ‘so domesticated and 
united.’ If,” continued their happy mother, “you 
should ever feel inclined to join us of an evening, 
and pass a quiet hour, we shall be delighted to 
see you. We have always a little music, per- 
haps a quadrille. Do not wait for a formal invi- 
tation,” said she, putting her card into my hand, 
* but come in—‘ in a quiet way.’ ” 

And thus commenced my acquaintance with 
these “ nice people.” 

I returned to my chambers that night, or rather 
early in the morning, delighted, as you may ima- 
gine, with the lucky accident that had befallen 
me. Really, if | had given up three months in 
hunting out an introduction, I could not have ma- 
naged amore promising one. 

Unlocking my door, and looking mto my sit- 
ing-room before I went to bed, I found a letter 
from my father. I trembled and turned pale. 
The seal was large and black. My mother, sis- 
ters, brothers, all rushed to my mind in an in- 
stant. For the first time in my life, I felt there 
was one I valued less than the pr Gay for, assured 
that death had claimed a victim, I could not help 
wishing whom it might prove to be, though had 
I seen all in health and strength before me, I 
never could have decided with whom I would 
most readily part. With trembling hand I open- 
ed the letter. In the first few lines there was no 

reparation for melancholy news. Anxious to 
~ the worst, I hurriedly glanced my eye from 
line to line, from page to page. I breathed more 
freely, for there was not even a word of grief, 
much less death. I reached the last sentence, 
the last words—-“ your affectionate father,” and I 
ut the letter down, hurt that by an act so thought- 
ess, he should have caused in my mind an ex- 
citement so painful. 


I reperused my father’s letter. Happy man! 
He had been commanded to proceed to Windsor 
to receive the honour of a baronetey. A disturb- 


ance had fortunately taken place in his count 

town, which would, unless ay! suppressed, 
have undoubtedly led to——God knows what! 
He acted with great oe on ~ oceasion, and 
made a speech in the market-place a 
It had a wentutel effect wpon the populace. 
Being altogether unintelligible, they concluded it 
was law, and he being generally esteemed an 
oracle, the rioters, amounting in numbers to up- 
wards of twenty, were appeased for a time, and 
ultimately successfully attacked and routed by a 
strong force of yeomanry cavalry, who had, by 
dint of considerable labour, been brought toge- 
ther. For this act of service to the state, he was 
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to be rewarded in the manner of which I have! 
spoken. 

In aye up the letter, which had thus unex- 
pectedly informed me of this addition to the ho- 
nour and importance of our family, my eye rested 
on a few lines which had hitherto escaped me ; 
they were written on the side, and were as 
follows :— 


“Tt is with the most poignant sorrow, my be- 
loved Valentine, that I inform you of the sudden 
and violent death of your brother Tom. He fell 
a victim to his passion for hard riding. He was 
out with our hounds the day before yesterday, 
and taking a strong dike, his Lense fell upon him, 
and melancholy to relate, he was killed on the 
spot. Of course we have been plunged into great 
affliction ; perhaps the most unhappy feature of 
the case is, it happened just as he was about to 
become heir to the distinguished honour, which, 
as I told you, is to be conferred on yours, &c.— 
H. Vv.” 

“Pp. S.—It will be as well that you should 
come down to attend the funeral if possible. 
Should you not be able, and wish to write, do 
not give me my title before next Friday.” 


Tears rolled down my cheeks, as I read this 
brief announcement of my brother’s death. For 
an instant I felt indignant at my father for hav- 
ing made it secondary to the news about him- 
self; but this feeling quickly subsided, when I 
reflected how much more common is death than 
honour. ? 
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home to dinner. Their kindness and attention 
were beyond any thing I can express. The cheer- 
fal and congratulatory manner in which they 
spoke of my father’s elevation, and the delicacy 
and tact with which they alluded to my brother’s 
death, asking me if I was not now the elde=t son 
created in me quite an interest for them all, and 
1 already looked upon these extremely “nice 
people” as old friends, rather than acquaintances 
of yesterday. 

Before 1 left Brunswick Square that evening, I 
had promised to return the following day on a 
visit for a week. All lent their powers of persua- 
sion, though I confess I wanted but little; had it 
been otherwise, when Emily begged I would 
“put by my books and come,” J should have at 
once complied. It would be too long a story, if I 
were to enter into detail of the week in question. 
It was one round of pleasure, increasing hourly, 
until I felt myself the happiest creature in ex- 
istence. I did not disguise my attachment to the 
gg me daughter—my love, my passion, for 

er, when I had reason to believe it returned. 
This happened on the very morning I was about 
to terminate my visit. I went into the library, 
and found her alone reading a letier. It was 
crossed and recrossed, but this prima facie evi- 
dence of it being from a woman, yielded to the 


; bold and masculine hand in which it was written. 


I turned paie, and was about to retire, stammer- 
ing out some apology for my intrusion, but she 
assured me I did not disturb her, and in fact, 
looked her wish that I should remain; and then 





The foliowing morning I had a visit from But- 
ler. JI explained to him, why I could not call in 
Bronewick Square, and begged him to leave my 
card there, which he promised to do. Fora wee 
1 was absent fromtown. I went home, of course, 
to attend the funeral. I did so as chief mourner— 
my father being engaged at Windsor, and there- 
fore unable to attend. On my return to my 
chambers, I found the cards of Mr. Prince, Mr. 
Frederick Prince, Mrs. Prince, and the Misses 
Prince. I was much touched with this little at- 
tention. On the following day I opened my door 
to a knock very rarely heard, I should think, in 
the Temple. It was loud and long enough to 
hive reached the very cellars of the building of 
which I inbabited the sky-parlour. A servant, in 
a glaring livery of blue, red, and gold, desired 
me to tell Mr. Fleming, that Mrs. Prince was at 
the Temple gate, in the carriage, and wished to 
see him. I told the fellow / would be down in 
a few moments; whereupon he took off his hat 
and attempted a bow, but which was, as it 
usually is, when persons detect themselves in an 
impertinence to the wrong person, a sort of apo- 
logetic and nervous wriggle of the whole body. 

I put myself a little into order, and went down. 
There was no mistaking the carriage. It was a 
large yellow-bodied one with red wheels, and blue 
hammer cloth, upon which were glaringly em- 
blazoned the arms and quarterings of Mr. Prince, 
the proctor. Before I reached it, 1 saw feathers 
and veils in profusion ; I found not only Mrs. P., 
but two of her daughters. At their pressing in- 
vitation I went for a drive with them, and then 
avGustT, 1835.—25 
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she began talking of the letter, and her cousin 
Augustus, and his beautiful uniform, and the 
Cape of Good Hope, and a long passage, and a 
variety of other matters; and concluded by in- 
forming me that her said cousin was on his voy- 
age to Calcutta to join his regiment ; that he had 
light hair and blue eyes, wrote sweet poetry— 
had been staying with them a twelvemonth, be- 
fore his departure—was a delightful, kind, good 
creature, and that she looked on him “ quite as a 
brother.” 1 confess these last words hardly re- 
moved the suspicion that flashed upon me, as I 
marked her flushed cheek and sparkling eye. 
The “green-eyed monster” had already more 
than a finger upor me. She saw the tyranny 
with which I was threatened, and in a tone of 
sincerity a cynic could not have doubted, assured 
me there was nothing but their cousinship be- 
tween them. Of course, a conversation thus 
begun did not end here, but you need not be 
afraid that I shall repeat all that passed between 
us; such scenes have no interest for an audience, 
indeed will not even bear rehearsal before the 
curtain: suffice it that from that morning I con- 
sidered myself, if not preferred, in the high road 
to preferment, and fully justified in indulging in 
the hopes I had for some time silently dwelt on. 
My intimacy with the family continued un- 
broken for nearly a year, during which time I 
might almost have considered myself a member 
of it. From old Prince I received just that sort 
of attention which a youngster likes. He was 
always as happy to see me—or appeared so—as 
if we hadu’t met for a month, though in trath I 
never lost sight of him for two days together. 
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We used to sit over our wine and discuss the 
leading topics of the day with a briskness which 
lost nothing by repetition; and although we were 
widely opposed in politics, I being a Tory, and he 
a worshipper of Hume, our arguments never de- 
generated into personalities: this might have 
been from an inclination on his part to yield per- 
haps a little more than is desirable in an antago- 
nist of spirit. For instance, after a long discus- 
sion on any subject, and a tolerable exhaustion 
of the pros and cons, he invariably wound up 
with these words, “Well, perhaps after all, you 
are right.” This was always accompanied by a 
slight elevation of the brow, and then immediately 
after came three or four very deliberate, but affirm- 
ative movements of the head, which said plainly 
and flatteringly enough, “I think you are.” 

I observed something of the same concession to 
me in every member of the family, and it was a 
quiet, winning flattery I could not resist. I was 
charmed with all of them without knowing, at the 
time, that it was because I was so delighted 
and satisfied with myself, and often exclaimed, 
“Well, if ever there were nice people, I have 
found them here.” Mrs. Prince was perhaps the 
most adroit in the use of that most dangerous 
weapon of attack—flattery. Her assaults never 
defeated themselves by their violence. Her mo- 
ments were rarely ill chosen; if she saw that I 
was prepared, she stood at once disarmed, wait- 
ed her opportunity, and when I did feel myself 
touched, it was so slightly, as to create no alarm. 
She knew that she applied a subtle poison, and 
that a scratch was sufficient to ensure inocula- 
tion. If ever any thing was to be done, “ Charles” 
was to be acquainted with it. Any place to be 
visited, “ Charles’s convenience” to 4 consulted. 
Any thing in dispute, “ What does Charles 
think ?” was the ready question—and “ Charles 
says” so and so, the certain quietus. 

he girls also played admirable seconds to 
their mamma—Miss Prince in particular. She 
displayed @ great interest in me; her manner 
was really aflectionate. She was some years older 
than myself, and this gave her naturally a license 
the others had not. She used to take me out 
shopping three or four times a week, though I 
confess, | had rather been at home with Emily; 
and hardly, indeed, I may say never, made a call 
without I was with her. Then, she used to talk— 
which the others did not—about my affairs and 
prospects, and occasionally touched upon mar- 
riage, always warning me against choosing “a 
mere girl.” More than once she most kindly put 
me on my guard against a family I visited in 
Harley street, and whose “attempts,” she assured 
me, “to catch every young man of their acquaint- 
ance, were really disgusting.” Besides all this, 
she monopolised to herself the exclusive right of 
doing many little things for me that I should have 
preferred at the hands of her sister Emily—such 
as knitting purses, making watch-guards, mend- 
ing gloves, marking my andkerchiefs with her 
hair, and so on. In return for this, she claimed 


my opinion on all matters concerning herself, in a 
manner that almost made me believe I had really 
a great interest in them; and, indeed, from the 
most important step she ever took, viz. choosing 
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a new dress, or bonnet, or selecting a song, down 
to going to church or chapel—a seven days’ won- 
der—would never act without my knowledge and 
approbation. Georgiana displayed. her interest 
for me ina different way. She was, as I have 
said, a haughty and satirical girl. Her visita- 
tions in the latter line were so general, that I be- 
lieve | was the only person of her acquaintance 
who escaped; the fact was, I was a very particu- 
lar friend of Butler, and Butler was, or at least, 
so people said, a very particular favourite of hers. 
If 1 had been to judge myself, however, | should 
hardly have ventured to say that she cared two 
snaps of the finger about him, although there 
certainly was an inclination towards him, not 
observable in her manner to any one else. Be it 
as it may, she spared me, and I never knew 
wherefore, unless out of respect to him. Besides 
this negative approbation, she occasionally con- 
descended to ask my judgment upon any book we 
might both have been reading, or any play we 
might have seen performed; this was a great 
deal, considering that she was in the habit of 
saying that young men of the present day were 
such insufferable and shallow coxcombs, they 
were only fit company for one another. 

I shall hardly be expected to say much of Emi- 
ly’s manner and behaviour to me after what | 
have intimated about her. She was the centre 
of attraction for me—the choicest flower of the 
bouquet. Yet it was strange, that from the time 
of the interview of which I have spoken, I ob- 
served a considerable alteration in her, for which 
I could not satisfactorily account. She seemed 
for hours, nay, days together, to have lost her 
spirits and all animation, and frequently when 
engaged in conversation with me, suddenly lost 
its thread, and then would attempt an apology, 
and call it absence, and force a laugh. More 
than once I fancied that she perhaps regretted the 
encouragement she had given me ; but when, with 
my nerves strong, and my mind bent on a “ disin- 
terested sacrifice,” | was about to speak to her on 
the subject, a look, a smile, a tone, would at once 
disabuse me of the injurious belief my anxiety 
had created. 

As yet, I have said very little about Mr. Frede- 
rick Prince—the fact is, we were no great ad- 
mirers of one another at the commencement of 
my intimacy with his family ; but this, I believe, 
rather from my liking his mother and sisters, and 
he not caring at all about them, than from any 
other reason. By degrees, however, we became 
intimate enough, indeed, I may say, very inti- 
mate, and at last all the time I passed out of his 
house, was passed in his company. He was a 
regular dasher, and in all his equipments a very 
proper person; then he kept most undeniable 
company, and had a shaking-hands intimacy with 
many of the “first-rate men upon town.” To 
more than one nobleman he was clearly privi- 
leged to nod, and from the easy manner in which 
he caught, or threw a recognition, whether across 
the street, or into a carriage-window, I had every 
reason to suppose him long accustomed to the 
aristocratic method. Occasionally I wondered 
how he should have formed a circle of friends so 
entirely without his family sphere, and once or 
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twice I questioned him about it, but he assured 
“My dear Flem- 
ing,” said he, “one must breathe pure air some- 
times, and really our people never know any body 


me the cause was with them. 


that any body knows.” 
It was some considerable time before he satis- 


fied me that he had more than a street acquaint- 


ance with them. One evening, however, we 
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the hall of some magician, and the hero of an 
Arabian Nights’ entertainment. The time wore 
on, and I joined my friend. He had been very 
fortunate, and his winnings were considerable. 
Sir Vincent Silk was at his elbow, with a hand 
perfectly full of notes, which he had won under 
the same lucky stars. They insisted on my sit- 
ting down between them, and when we rose to 


were at the Opera together. Towards the end of | leave, | had thirty counters, or pieces, as they 


the battle we were joined by an individual, who 
seemed on an unusually familiar footing with 
him. He was about seven or eight and twenty, 
and though decidedly a plain and common look 
ing man about the face, had something in his 
manner and address which bespoke the gentle- 
man. His language was coarse, but it was the 
coarseness of what is termed slang—an acquired 
idiom by no means endurable, but not innate vul- 
garity. He appeared to have been drinking, his 
breath was redolent too of tobacco; altogether he 
seemed a fitter subject at that moment for a pub- 
lic-house of another description, though, to do 
him justice, he appeared perfectly at home where 
he was. Prince introduced him to me as Sir 
Vincent Silk. Till the curtain fell he amused 
me by telling me the names of half the people in 
the house. And then, turning to Prince, he said, 
“I suppose we shall see you in the square by 
and by.” Without waiting a reply, he nodded 
familiarly to me, and took his departure. We 
also left immediately after. I proposed supping 
at the Bedford, but was overruled. My friend 
said he had some frieads in the neighbourhood, 
and should go there—indeed, he had promised 
Sir Vincent. “You will find a good repast,” 
said he, in his usual affected style, “and no cere- 
mony. Come.” 

I took his arm, and walked to St. James’s 
Square. We knocked at a door on the south side, 
and were admitted into a hall, where I was left 
until my companion went up stairs and brought 
down his friend, the master of the house, and 
who, after an iotroduction, most politely bowed 
us into a brilliant apartment filled with company. 
I was considerably struck with the scene. The 
walls were literally clothed with plate glass and 
splendid pictures. In an adjoining room, equally 
superb, was laid out a long and elegantly supplied 
supper-table, groaning under the weight of silver 
and glass, with which it was furnished. I felt a 
little bewildered. Not so Mr. Prince, who was 
as unmoved as in his mother’s drawing-room, 
nodding and chatting to fifty different people. The 
greater number very soon began amusing them- 
selves round a lgrge table, upon which was spread 
money in profusion. I was at once satisfied of 
the rank of the company, from the immense sums 
I saw before them, and the indifference with which 
they paid and received them. Ffty or a hundred 
pounds were put up and taken down with a non- 
chalance which I then considered perfectly unap- 
proachable by any but a person of the first breed- 
ing. One or two gentlemen presently addressed 
me in the most polite manner, and pressed me to 
the supper-table, where I was supplied most libe- 
rally with every delicacy. Wines of all sorts 
sparkled around me, and I could not but fancy 


called them, for which a gentleman obligingly 
gave me six five-pound notes. As we went home, 
elated with our success, I learned we had been 
in a gambling-house! I started with unaflected 
horror. “ A gambling-house !” saidI. “1 thought 
they were gentlemen—friends of yours.” 

“ So they are,” replied Mr, Prince, as coolly as 
if he were telling me the day of the week. “ Per- 
feet gentlemen, I assure you. Did you not see 
Lords F’. and G.—the honourable Mr. H., and 
baronets without number? Why, Fleming, I 
should think you saw two thirds of all the men 
in town.” 

I supposed I looked somewhat as I felt. He 
tried to laugh me out of my “ ridiculous notions,” 
and as we parted for the night, or rather day, bade 
me try, the first thing on rising, whether or not 
my notes were forgeries. From this time I was 
more than ever with Frederick Prince ; indeed, 
as I have said, I was always with him when not 
in Brunswick Square. I was perpetually reflect- 
ing on the odious vice in which I had unconscious- 
ly, almost, taken my first step, and with a full 
conviction of the ruin to which it led, continued 
night after night indulgingin it. It was wonder- 
ful how much I rose in Frederick’s estimation, 
and the terms of cordiality we were on took me, 
if possible, more than ever to his house. I fan- 
cied he encouraged, what I felt he must observe, 
my attachment to his sister Emily ; and this, more 
than any thing else in the world, gave him an in- 
terest in my eyes. After leading this life of dou- 
ble excitement for a considerable time, 1 began to 
think that it was advisable to end the one and the 
other, for the sake of both my peace and pocket. 
I was thunderstruck one morning in looking over 
my accounts, to find that I had lost at different 
times over the gaming-table, no less a sum than 
six hundred pounds, and this all drawn from a 
small stock of ready money that came to me 
when I was of age. Added to this, I had lent in 
different amounts to my companion Frederick, as 
much as three hundred more, though, as far as 
that was concerned, it was of course as safe as in 
my banker’s hands. My great intimacy with his 
mother and sisters had naturally entailed on me 
considerable expense. From one end of the sea- 
son to the other we were recreating ourselves in 
some of the fashionable lounges of the West 
End. No new opera was brought forward but 
we passed our judgment upon it—Malibran never 
sang but some of us lent our sweet voices to hymn 
her praises—no gallery of pictures ever opened 
but we connoisseured each inch of canvass—no 
exhibition for the encouragement of any art or 
science escaped us. Horticultural fétes and fancy- 
fairs we attended with exemplary perseverance. 
And, in a word, from Windsor Castle to the 
Thames Tunnel we left no sight unseen. Look- 
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ing at the terms we were on, it would have been 
very false delicacy to hesitate for a moment in 
allowing me to pay for it all. 

As a set-off, Ady to all this, I had placed 
in the hands of old Prince a considerable sum of 
money, at least as much as five hundred pounds, 
which he told me he could lay out to the greatest 
advantage—to return without doubt fifteen per 
cent, About this time I dined in Brunswick 
Square, and passed an unusually delightful even- 
ing. Miss Prince was perfectly lavish of her 
faseinations, Georgiana was what I had never 
seen, witty without being severe, and Emily, my 
own Emily, more brilliant and happy than | had 
seen her for months. Mrs. Prince was gaiety it- 
self. She engaged me in a quiet (éte-d-téle, and 
let me into the secret that Butler had that morn- 
ing proposed for Georgiana, and had been received. 
She then went on to hint, as I understood her, 
something of the same kind about another of the 
girls, which much surprised me, as I had never 
seen or heard of any particular attention to Fanny, 
and coacluded by remarking that it would be sin- 
gular indeed if all of them should be bespoke 
about the same time; and in saying this she 
looked at me in a way which nearly drew from 
me my proposal for Emily on the spot. I re- 
strained myself, however, for a better opportunity, 
and left that evening, fully resolved to find it oa 
the following morning. 

The same night | went with Frederick for the 
last time, so I had deliberately vowed it should 
be, to play in St. James’s Square. I had a con- 
siderable sum in my pocket, for | was anxious, 
should luck prove with me, by playing high to 
recover something of what I had lost. It was 
otherwise, I had soon changed and melted all but 
my last note. It was for twenty pounds, I placed 
it by my side while I waited the issue of a main 
in which | was heavily backing the caster in. He 
threw out. I put my bend down for my note, to 
stake my last—it was gone. I looked round, 
Prince was beside me, as he had been all night; 
he too, a serious looser. I asked him if he had 
seen the note. He replied, “No.” “ You have 
taken it up by accident,” said I, looking into his 
hand, it is that £20, with a corner torn.” He 
turned savagely upon me, and said it was a lie! 
He had taken up no note at all. The fact was, 
he was half mad with his losses, and cared not 
what he said. 1, who was litle less excited, re- 
torted sharply ; and we went to lengths that words 
could not smooth away. When I laid my head 
upon my pillow I hardly knew distinctly what 
had occurred. When I awoke in the morning, | 
gave not a thought to the loss I had sustained, 
and the dispute that had arisen ; one thought only 
possessed me, and that was the offer [ was about 
to make to Emily. My whole happiness, I be- 
lieved, depended on possessing her, and though 
it would be untrue to say I was not nervous and 
agitated, it arose rather from hope than fear. I 
could not but feel that the connection would not 
be disagreeable to her family. Mrs. Prince had 
almost told me as much, on more than one occa- 
sion, and she was. so straightforward and sincere ; 
and as for my own, they had so impressed on me 


the value of “nice people,” that | considered it 
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would be of all things the step most likely to de- 
light them. I dressed and hastened to the house. 
On such a mission I did not wait the propriety of 
hours. Noone seemed to think I came too soon ; 
it was quite clear that every one thought there was 
something to hear. We hurried from subject to 
subject—smiled, laughed, looked serious, and then 
—smiled, laughed, and looked serious again. Pre- 
sently Georgiana said, she should go in toa young 
friend who Tived next door, having promised to 
read aloud “ The Results of Machinery, or the 
Working Man’s Companion,”—and she went. 
Most fortunately, almost immediately after Mrs. 
P. had commissions for the other girls—and we 
were left alone. And now, it is impossible to give 
you more than the faintest conception of what 
followed. I spoke of my attachment—wy respect 
for the family—my wish to settle—my ability to 
do so. Mrs. Prince drew me out in her own pe- 
culiar way, till { was fully delivered of all I had 
been burning to say, and after some irresistible 
compliments about my family, my profession, my 
talent, and my honour, which conveyed to me her 
perfect approbation and consent, she made some 
slight, very slight observations about our relative 
ages ; but ote Emily as I did, I considered two 
years on my side amply sufficient, and therefore 
made no reply. We continued our interview a 
little longer, during which I was exhausting lan- 
guage in praises of her daughter. 

“Well,” said she, rising, “ J can say no more, 
Charles ; I will send her in, and she shall answer 
fo- herself.” And she leftthe room. I heard her 
gc up stairs—and I waited in intense anxiety the 
appearance of Emily. Some minutes passed— 
hours they seemed to me—at length I caught the 
sound of a footstep, her own light, fairy footstep 
on the stair. I hurried to the door, and waited to 
receive her. A hand was on the door—it trem- 
bled—so did I. It opened slowly—my heart was 
in my mouth. She entered. She! my Emily? 
No, horror! Miss Prince. Every thing seemed 
suddenly to swim around me. I uttered some ex- 
clamation—I know not what, andstaggered to my 
chair, | know not how. She followed me, and 
hanging over me in the most affectionate manner, 
took my hand, and slightly pressed it, and sighed. 
I attempted to speak, to explain, but for some 
minutes my tongue refused its office, it seemed 
too large for my mouth. At length I did succeed, 
and stammered out, “ It—it—it—it is your—your 
—your—-your sister.’ She let go my hand— 
started, just far enough to reach a chair, and fall- 
ing into it, uttered a scream, that would have been 
worth fifteen pounds a week on any tragic boards 
in London. At the moment, however, 1 was 
alarmed, and seizing the bell-rope, hung on it till 
Mrs. Prince, Georgiana, Emily, and all the ser- 
vants in the house were around us. The latter 
part of the company were readily dismissed, and 
an explanation followed. I said that Emily had 
ever been the object of my love and attention— 
that it must have been seen—that Miss Prince I 
had ever respected, and did respect—but— 

“Emily!” exclaimed the indignant mother, 
interrupting me, “ Emily has been engaged these 
twelve months to her cousin.” I looked incredu- 
lous. “ Yes,” she continued, “to her cousin Au- 
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gustus, whose arrival in England is hourly looked 
for.” I commit the deceiver’s eye, but it was 
turned away. For some minutes | was silent, 
but roused by the torrent of words from Mrs. P., 
and the sighs, and sobs, and groans of Miss P., 
I said, | was not aware that I had im any way 
justified them in s sing for a moment that my 
attentions to Miss = were serious. ‘“ Not 
serious, sir!” retorted Mrs. Prinee, who from first 
to last was the only female orator. “ Why, it has 
been obvious to all the world. Every one has 
spoken of it. Have you not always been with 
her? Has she ever seen a friend unattended by 
you? Not serious, indeed! Why my poor girl, 
my child, my Fanny will be ruined, if you forsake 
her!’ And here she wept nearer nature than any 
one I had seen attempt it. I saw there was a 
breach nothing would be likely to heal, but a 
remedy I felt no inclination to apply, and, there- 
fore, t ht the best thing to do was to bid them 
good morning. I verily thought the kind, good- 
tempered, motherly Mrs. Prince, would have 
foreibly retained me; but | was not to have a 
wife foreed down my throat, and therefore, in spite 
of persuasions, their remonstrances, their threats 
of “a breach of promise,” and then a flourish 
about Mr. Prinee, and Mr. Prince, junior, I left 
the house amid the titter of the servants who had 
been attentively listening to all. 

I hurried to my chambers, resolved to pack up, 
be off to my father’s, and cut these “ nice people” 
for ever. On the stairs I met Sir Vincent Silk. 
He put a pink note intomy hands. It wasa most 
polite invitation from his friend Mr. Frederick— 
a morning meeting to satisfy his honour for having 
taken my twenty-pound note, or as he put it—for 
having been charged with taking it. I accepted 
it very briefly, and as on such occasions, one is 
more than permitted to introduce a friend—I mean 
expected to do so—I hastened to make the offer 
to Butler, who declined, under the excuse, and a 
very sufficient one, though it had not occurred to 
me, of being about to become my antagonist’s 
brother-in-law. To my next application there 
was not a scruple. 

We were on the ground at the appointed time 
—so were they. Sir Vincent Silk came up with 
a look which clearly betokened that he had, to 
him, a most ungrateful office ; so it proved, for he 
was charged with an attempt at reconeiliation. I 
was required to say, that Mr. Prince had not stolen 
the note, and to express my regret and apology 
for having charged him with it. My second was 
in full possession of all the facts, and replied that 
I had never said more than that he had taken it 
up by nustake. Therefore the expression stole 
was supplied by Mr. Prince himself. This was 
reported to Mr. P., and pulling up his stock, he 
expressed himself “perfectly satisfied.” It was 
now my turn, and recalling to his mind, that he, 
Mr. P., had given me the lie, demanded the fullest 
retraction of the offensive word. Sir Vincent at 
once declared that it was altogether impossible ; 
“for,” said he, “ although there is. no doubt it was 
wrong, and uncalled for, and all that—yet there 
are times at which a man cannot apologise.” He 
turned from us, having finished this speech, took 
up a pistol, “and next proceeded quietly to cock.” 
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Mr. Prince differed most essentially from Sir Vin- 
cent; and, in spite of all remonstrance, insisted 
on withdrawing all the offensive language he had 
used. The thing thus settled, we had the dis- 
credit of walking scatheless from the ground. One 
or two circumstances occurred which compelled 
me to remain in town longer than | had intended. 
The evening before I was to start, I was unex- 
ge broken in upon by my quondam associate. 

e placed a letter before me. I had certainly 
grown into request. It was another invitation 
similar to the one of which I had so recently dis- 
posed, and given, because I had dared to lovea 
girl who had encouraged me in doing so, while 
an older flame was burning at a distance, of which 
I was ignorant. The gentleman, whose acquaint- 
ance I was to make in this most agreeable man- 
ner, was Mr. Augustus Hamilton, of his Majes- 
ty’s regiment of foot. 

Again my second and myself were in the field, 
shaking, as the song says, “the sparkling dew- 
drops away.” Although, when I first promised 
my attendance, I felt something very like an 
inclination to appease my indignation by doing a 
murder, yet, looking at my rival, I could not bring 
myself deliberately to rob his Majesty and the 
people of so promising a hero. One word of ex- 
planation I considered would, nay must acquit 
me of every thing that could call upon me to 
stand up for him to practise his trade upon, and | 
should have given it, but Mr. Frederick Prince, 
late principal, and now second, had learned the 
lesson read by Sir Vincent Silk, for the purpose 
of teaching it to others. He repeated it pretty 
much in the same words as he had heard it, and 
as I did not feel as much inclined to dispute it as 
he had done, we took our ground. Mr. Augustus 
Hamilton was decidedly the thinnest man in his 
majesty’s service. He was dressed in a light 
chocolate-coloured surtout, which fitted him like 
his skin, and he looked for all the world like six 
feet of German sausage. Though an excellent 
soldier, for all I know to the contrary, I could not 
but observe that he wanted the knack of standing 
at ease. The word was given—“ Fire,”—and 
here his profession stood him in great stead. 
About a thousand times as much accustomed to 
the order as myself, he obeyed it with I can’t 
caleulate how many times more alacrity, but 
seeing that I nearly shot my right toes off, after 
I received the contents of his pistol in my shoul- 
der, there can be no doubt but that he was the 
lightning of our storm, and I the thunder. What 
followed I don’t exactly know. I was conveyed 
to an hotel, where I lingered, “now hope, now 
fear, my bosom rending,” about fifteen weeks. 
This gave me plenty of time for reflection, and a 
hundred times I went over, step by step, my 
intimacy with the Princes—an intimacy begin- 
ning and ending with a ‘ball. One morning it 
oceurred to me, to send to old Prince for an ac- 
count of the money he had employed for me ; and, 
as he had nothing to do with our misunderstand- 
ing, and had always behaved in a handsome and 
my way to me, I wrote a most friendly note. 

e sent me an equally kind reply, enclosing a 
check for seventeen pounds, which he said was 
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teen per cent. rose in my throat, but I made an 
effort and swallowed it. This was a pretty addi- 
tion to the list of advantages accruing to me from 
my introduction to these very “ nice people.” 
Leaned out of three hundred pounds by the son, 
and robbed of twenty ; introduced to a hell, where 
I sunk six hundred—proctored of nearly as much, 
and flattered out of more than I can ever bring 
myself to name. To crown all, | entirely threw 
away a year, got fooled by a flirt, and crippled for 
life. Have I given you sufficient reasons. for 
shuddering at the very thought or mention of 
““ Nice People?” 
J. H. 





From the London Atheneum. 
New Facis regarding the Life of Shakspeare. 

Ina Letter to Thomas Amyot, Esq., from J. 

Payne Collier. London: Rodd. 

This is a very interesting little volume. To 
Mr. Collier we are already indebted for a valuable 
“‘ History of English Dramatic Poetry,” and for 
other like works, ahd he still, it appears, toils on 
in his labour of love, for which he is deserving 
the best thanks of the public. On this occasion 
he has been fortunate almost beyond hope, and 
certainly beyond all reasonable expectation. So 
little is really known of Shakspeare, that the most 
trifling authentic fact becomes important, and yet 
so many learned and laborious men have devoted 
their whole lives to hunting for information, that 
further search seemed all but hopeless in its re- 
sults. It was, however, the good fortune of Mr. 
Collier to have free access to the voluminous MSS. 
at Bridgewater House, and the permission of Lord 
Francis Egerton to make use of any literary or 
historical information he might discover. Among 
the most interesting of these documents are many 
of the official and other papers of Lord Ellesmere, 
Keeper of the Great Seal to Queen Elizabeth, and 
Lord Chancellor to James I.: some of these had, 
it appeared, been arranged and classed by the Rev. 
H. J. Todd, but large bundles, ranging in point of 
date between 1581 and 1616, still remained un- 
examined, and many had, it is believed, never 
been opened from the time when, perhaps, the 
chancellor’s own hand tied them together. 

Shakspeare, according to the generally-received 
opinion, came to London about 1586 or 1587, but 
he did not begin to write for the stage, or even to 
remodel old plays, till about 1590 or 1591. The 
earliest date at which his name has hitherto been 
mentioned in connection with the Blackfriars 
Theatre, is 1598, when it appears to a petition to 
the Privy Council, first printed in the “ History 
of Dramatic Poetry.” “ But,” says Mr. Collier, 
“The MSS. at Bridgewater House now enable 
me to furnish, not only the name of Shakspeare, 
but the names of the whole company of sharers 
seven years earlier.” It appears, that such was 
the license taken at that time by several of the 
companies of players, that persons were officially 
appointed to examine into and remedy the abuse. 
In consequence, a certificate, as it were, of good 
character, was presented to the council by the 
queen’s players, and in this certificate the names 
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of the whole company of shareholders are set forth, 
Shakspeare’s being among them. “ This,” says 
Mr. Collier, “ seems sufficiently to contradict the 
idle story of his having commenced his career by 
holding horses at the play-house door; for, if 
true, he could hardly have made such way in his 
profession as to establish himself a sharer within 
two or three years after his first er in the 
metropolis. In this document, that is, in 1589, 
says Mr. Collier, “ Shakspeare’s name is placed 
twelfth in the list of the sixteen members of the 
company. In 1596, he had so far advanced, that 
it was inserted fifth, when only eight of the asso- 
ciation were named; in 1603, he was second in 
the new patent granted by King James on his ac- 
cession. How much weight is due to these loca- 
tions, and what inferences we may fairly draw 
from them, it is not easy to decide, but they cer- 
tainly show that Shakspeare, from the first, was 
gradually making his way to greater prominence 
of station.” 

It further appears, from records here produced, 
that there was continued enmity between the cor- 
poration of London and the actors at the Black- 
friars, but the latter claimed to be beyond the 
jurisdiction of the former, in consequence of the 
theatre having been built on a site formerly occu- 
pied by a religious fraternity. In 1605, a formal 
complaint against them was made by the Lord 
Mayor to the Privy Council, as appears from the 
following document :— 


“ Lenarp Hauipay Maier 1605. 


“Whereas Kempe, Armyn and others, Plaiers at the 
Blacke Fryers, have again not forborne to bring vpon 
their stage one or more of the worshipfull Aldermen of 
the City of London, to their great scandall and to the 
lessening of their authority, the Lords of the right 
honourable the Privy Counsell are besought to call the 
said Players before them and to enquire into the same, 
that order may be taken to remedy the abuse, either by 
putting down or removing the said Theatre.” 


The players, however, were more than a match 
for the corporation, and, accordingly, in 1608, we 
find the latter treating with, and attempting to 
buy them out. The curious document relating 
to this treaty, throws considerable light on the 
question of the amount of Shakspeare’s property, 
about five years before he retired to Stratford. 
We are, indeed, of opinion, that Mr. Collier trusts 
too confidently to the player’s estimate—but no 
matter. 


“Among the papers of Lord Ellesmere,” says Mr. 
Collier, “ is a minute and curious account, showing tbe 
precise interest of all the principal persons connected 
with the company in 1608, and, among the rest, of Skak- 
speare himself. It is evident that it was drawn up in 
order to ascertain what sum it would be necessary for the 
corporation to pay to the players for removal; and it 
must have been laid before the lord chancelior, with 
other documents connected with the enquiry. Hence we 
learn that Shakspeare’s property in the Blackfriars Thea- 
tre, including the wardrobe and properties, which were 
exclusively his, was estimated at more than 14001., which 
would be equal to between 60001. and 70001. of our pre- 
sent money. Bur was even richer, a the owner of 
what is called ‘ the fee’ of the play-house, and perhaps 
he, or his father, had bought the on which it 





stood as well as the building. However, it will be better 
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first to insert a fiteral copy of the account, and after- 
wards to offer some tee upon it. The paper is en- 


* FOR AVOIDING,OF THE PLAYHOUSE IN THE PRECINCT OF THE 
BLACK FRIERS. 


Imp. Richard Burbidge oweth the Fee, 
and is alsoe a sharey therein. His 
interest he rateth at the grosse 
summe of 1000 li for the Fee, and 
for his foure shares the summe of 
333 li 6s. 8d. . ° - - 1933 li. 

Item. Laz Fletcher oweth three shares 
which he rateth at 700 li, that is at 
7 yeares purchase for each share 
or 33 li. 6s. 8d. one yeare with an 
other - - - - ° : 

Item. W. Shakspeare asketh for the 
Wardrobe and properties of the 
same play house 500 li and for his 
4 shares, the same as his fellowes 
Burbidge and Fletcher viz 933 li. 
6s. 8d. - : - : - 1433 li. 

Heminges and Condell eche 2 
shares : : : : - 933 li. 

Item. Joseph Taylor 1 share and an 
halfe - - : : : - 

Item. Lowing also one share and an 
halfe - : : : - : 

Item. Foure more playeres with one 
halfe share to eche of them - : 


6s. 8d. 


700 li. 


6s. 8d. 
6s. Sd. 
350 li. 
350 li. 
466 li. 13s. 4d. 


Sum? totalis - - 6166. 13. 4. 


* Moreover, the hired men of the Companie demaund 
some recompense for their great losse, and the Widowes 
and Orphanes of Playeres, who are paide by the Sharers 
at dieuers rates and proportions, so as in the whole it 
will coste the Lo. Mayor and the Citizens at the least 
7000 li.’ 

“ This, you will own at once, is a very singular, as 
well asa very valuable document, considering how scanty 
has hitherto been all our information regarding the pe- 
cuniary circumstances of our great poet. Till now all 
has depended upon conjecture, both as to the value of 
theatrical property generally in the time of Shakspeare, 
and as to the particular sum he may be supposed tu have 
realised as an author of plays and as an actor of them. 
* * * We are to presume that the materials for this 
statement were derived from the actors, and that they 
made out their loss as large as it could well be shown to 
be, with a view to gaining full compensation ; but if each 
share produced on an average, or (to use the terms of the 
document,) ‘one year with another,’ 33/. 6s. 8d., the 
twenty shares would net an annual sum of 666l. 13s. 5d., 
or somewhat less than 3,4001. of our present money. 
Shakspeare’s annual income from the receipts at the 
Blackfriars Theatre, without the amount paid hiin for 
the use of the wardrobe and properties, would therefore 
be 1331. 6s. 8d. It is possible, however, that there might 
be a deduction for his proportion of the rent to Burbage, 
and of thf€ salaries to the ‘hired men,’ who were always 
paid by the sharers. To this income would be to 
added the sums he received for either new or altered 
plays. At about this date it appears that from 121. to 251. 
were usually given for new dramatic productions. Much 
would of course depend upon the popularity of the author. 

“ We have a right to conclude that the Globe was at 
least as profitable as the Blackfriars: it was a public 
theatre of larger dimensions, and the performances took 
place at a season when, probably, playhouses were more 
frequented: if not, why should they have been built so 
as to contain a more numerous audience? At the lowest 
computation, therefore, I should be inclined to put Shak- 
speare’s yearly income at 3001. or not far short of 1,500/. 
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of our present money. We are to recollect that in 1608 
he had produced most of his greatest works, the plausible 
conjecture being that he wrote only five or six plays be- 
tween that year and his final retirement from London. 
In what way, and for what amount, he previously dis- 
posed of his interest in the Blackfriars and Globe thea- 
tres, it is useless to attempt to speculate.” 


It is already known that, in 1602, Shakspeare 
bought 107 acres of land, which he attached to 
his house of New Place—that in 1605 he gave 
440/. for the lease of a moiety of the great and 
small tithes of Stratford, and Mr. Collier now in- 
forms us, that it appears from a document, a copy 
of which is given in the work before us, preserved 
among the Fines in the Chapter House, West- 
minster, that, in 1603, he bought a messuage, 
with barn, granary, garden and orchard, at Strat- 
ford, for 60/! 

But the most interesting document discovered 
is the following letter, addressed, Mr. Collier sup- 
poses, to Lord Ellesmere, in order to induce him 
to exert himself on behalf of the players, when 
assailed by the corporation of London. Here, 
however, we cannot but pause. This letter is 
professedly a copy—why copied ? is it a contem- 
porary, or a modern copy? These and other 
questions we should feel bound to ask, if we were 
examining the question as one of evidence; but 
Mr. Collier’s name is our trust and security. 

“ The initials, H. 8.,” says Mr. Collier, “1 take 
to be those of Henry Southampton, who was the 
noble patron of Shakspeare, and who, in this very 
letter, calls the poet his ‘ especial friend.’” It has 
no direction, and the copy was apparently made 
on half a sheet of paper; but there can be little 
doubt that the wlgindl was placed in the hands 
of Lord Ellesmere by Burbage, or by “ser ans 
when they waited upon the lord chancellor in 
company :— 


“ My verie honored Lord, The manie good offices I 
have received at your Lordships hands, which ought to 
make me backward in asking further favours, onely im- 
bouldens me to require more in the same kinde. Your 
Lordship will be warned howe hereafter you graunt anie 
sute, seeing it draweth on more and greater demaunds. 
This which now presseth is to request your Lordship, in 
all you can, to be good to the poore players of the Black 
Fryers, who call them selues by authoritie the Seruaunts 
of his Majestie, and aske for the protection of their most 
graceous Maister and Sovereigne in this the tyme of 
theirtroble. ‘They are threatened by the Lord Maior and 
Aldermen of London, never friendly to their calling, with 
the destruction of their meanes of livelihood, by the pull- 
ing downe of theire plaichouse, which is a private Thea- 
tre, and hath neuer given ocasion of anger by anie dis- 
orders. ‘These bearers are two of the chiefe of the com- 
panie; one of them by name Richard Burbidge, who 
humblic sueth for your Lordships kinde helpe, for that 
he isa man famous as our English Roscius, one who 
fitteth the action to the word and the word to the action 
most admirably. By the exercise of his qualitye indus- 
try and good behaviour, he hath be come possessed of the 
Blacke Fryers playhouse, which hath bene imployed for 
playes sithence it was builded by his Father now nere 50 
yeres agone. The other is a man no whitt lesse deserv- 
ing favor, and my ospeciall friende, till of late an actor 
of good account in the cumpanie, now a sharer in the 
same, and writer of some of our best English playes, 
which, as your Lordship knoweth were most singularly 





liked of Queene Elizabeth, when the cumpanie was called 
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vpon to performe before her Mate at Court at Christmas 
and Shrovetide. His most gracious Mave King James 
alsoe, since his coming to the crowne, hath extended his 
royall favour to the companie in divers waies and at sun- 
drie tymes. This other hath to name William Shak- 
speare, and they are both of one countie, and indeede al- 
most of one towne: both are right famous in their quali- 
tyes though it longeth not to your Lo. gravitie and wise- 
dome to resort unto the places where they are wont to 
delight the publique eare. Their trust and sute nawe is 
not to bee molested in their waye of life whereby they 
maintaine themselves and their wives and families (being 
both married of good reputation) as well as the widowes 
and orphanes of some of their dead fellows. 
“ Your Lo. most bounden at com. 
“H.S. 

“ Copia vera.” 

There is a great deal of curious matter inci- 
dentally touched on by Mr. Collier, but we must 
confine ourselves to the immediate subject of his 
interesting paper. Even the fact of Shakspeare 
being associated in the patent for educating the 
children of the Queen’s Revels—the curious and 
minute description of the habit of Falstaff, as 
then played, we must pass, tocome to the follow- 
ing letter, addressed by Samuel Daniel, the poet, 
to Lord Ellesmere, who, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, had procured for him the appointment of 
Master of the Queen’s Revels. In this letter he 
refers expressly to Shakspeare, though not by 
name. As Daniel was appointed to this office on 
the 30th of January, 1603, Mr. Collier concludes 
that the following letter was written shortly 
after :— 

“ To the right honourable St. Thomas Egerton, knight, 
Lord Keeyer of the Great Seale of England. 

“I will not endeavour, Right honourable, to thanke 
you in wordes for this new great and unlookt for favor 
shown vnto me, whereby | am bound to you for ever, and 
hope one day with true harte and simple skill to prove 
that I ame not vnmindfull. Most earnestly doe I wish I 
could praise as your Honor has knowne to deserue, for 
then should I, like my maister Spenser, whose memorie 
your Honor cherisheth, leave behinde me some worthie 
worke, to be treasured by posterity. What my pore 
Muse could performe in haste is here set downe, and 
though it be farre below what other poets and better pens 
have written, it cometh from a gratefull harte and there- 
fore may be accepted. I shall now be able to live free 
from those cares and troubles that hetherto have bene my 
continuall and wearisome companions. But a little time 
is past since I was called vpon to thanke your Honor for 
my brothers advancement, and now 1 thanke you for 
myne owne; which double kindnes will alwaies receive 
double gratefulnes at both our handes. I cannot but 
knowe that I am lesse deserving then some who sued by 
other of the nobility vnto her Matic for this roome: if 
M. Draiton, my good friend, had bene chosen, I should 
not have murmured, for sure I ame he wold have filled 
it most excellentlie: but it seemeth to myne humble 
judgement that one who is the authour of playes now 
daylie presented on the public stages of London, and the 
possessor of ne small gaines, and moreover him selfe an 
Actor in the Kings Companie of Comedians, could not 
with reason pretend to be Mr. of the Queenes Maties Re 
vells, for as much as he wold sometimes be asked to ap- 
prove and allow of his owne writings. ‘Therefore, he, 
and more of like quality, cannot justlie be disappointed 
because through your Honours gracious interposition the 
chance was haply myne. I owe this and all else to your 
honour, and if ever I have time and abilitie to finish anie 
noble vndertaking, as God graunt one daye I shall, the 
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worke will rather be your Honors then myne. God 
maketh a poet, but his creation would be in vaine if 
patrons did not make him to live. Your Honor hath ever 
showne yeur self the friend of desert, and pity it were 
if this shold be the first exception to the rule. It shall 
not be, while my pore witt and strength doe remaine to 
me, though the verses which I now send be indeede no 
proofe of myne abilitie. I onely intreat your Honor to 
accept the same, the rather as an earnest of my good 
will then as an example of my good deede. In all things 
I am your Honors 
“ Moste bounden in dutie and observance, 
“ Samvet Danyew.” 


There can be no doubt, as Mr. Collier observes, 
that Michael Drayton, the poet, is the one party 
referred to, and Shakspeare the other. Here, 
after once more offering our best thanks to Mr. 
Collier, for his very interesting little volume, we 
must conclude ; but we beg leave, at parting, to 
direct the attention of our readers to the circular 
lately issued by the Shakspeare Club, and to be 
found in another part of this day’s Atheneum. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
BURFORD’S PANORAMA OF JERUSALEM. 


This is another of Mr. Burford’s magnificent 
panoramas; a rarer treat, both to the old and 
young, is not supplied by the metropolis. The 
work is painted from drawings made about a 
year ago by Mr. Catherwood, the architect: they 
were taken, according to the printed description, 
“from the terrace of the house of the aga, or 
governor, furmerly the palace of Pontius Pilate ; 
and the view, both from the situation and height 
of the house, is most comprehensive and interest- 
ing, embracing nearly the whole of the important 
stations mentioned in scripture, and a vast 
assemblage of monasteries, mosques, domes, 
minarets, &c., which, though they generally 
resemble each other, are so dissimilar to any 
thing European, that they excite curiosity, and, 
being mostly of white stone, sparkle, under the 
rays of a glorious eastern sun, with inconceivable 
splendour. Immediately in front of the spectator, 
towards the south, stands boldly prominent with 
most imposing effect, the beautiful mosque of the 
Temple of Solomon, resembling, from its curious 
style, and variety of gay colours, an immense 
piece of mosaic vol backed by the rugged 
summits of stony and unfruitful hills, a portion 
of the Dead Sea appearing in the distance, in- 
closed by lofty and majestic mountains. Towards 
the west, immediately beneath, commences the 
Via Dolorosa, which may be traced in its ascent 
through the thickest part of the city, towards the 
Temple of the Holy Sepulchre and Calvary, 
whose vast dome rises above the surrounding 
buildings: on this side are also seen the Castle 
and Tomb of David, and the Armenian Convent 
on ‘God’s Holy Hill of Zion.’ To the north, 
beyond a considerable portion of the city, for- 
merly the * Daughter of Zion,’ is seen the hill 
Scopo, where Titus fixed his head-quarters, and 
other sterile hills, presenting only a few olive. 
trees ; and, towards the east, the most interesting 
portion is a long line of the city walls, bemeath 
which lies the valley of Jehoshaphat ; the Mount 
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of Olives, rising majestically in front, presenting 
the Mount of Ascension, and village of Olivet, 
the Mount of Offence, garden of Gethsemane, 
and other holy stations, relieved by patches of 
cultivation and a few olive-trees, closes the view.” 





From the Monthly Magazine. 
THE STAR-ENAMOURED. 


“ Who dwells among the stars, mamma—so mild, so fair, 
and bright? 

Aso’er us, in the dusky sky, they shed their lovely light : 

Methinks a gentle-beaming eye in every ray I see, 

A host of heavenly watchers set to guide and counsel me! 


“ This earth has many a flower, mamma, and many a 
valley sweet, 

To balm the sense with fragrance pure, and rest the 
weary feet ; 

And many a kindly face, mamma, we meet, as here we 
roam, 

The kindest and the dearest still, the nearer to our home. 


“ But oh ! mamma, I long to be a creature of the sky, 

To shine and shine for ever more in yon bright place on 
high. 

I long to be away—away !—from this pale prison free, 

To look a long, long tearless look of endless love on thee! 


“ Théy say that angel-forms, mamma, amongst those 
stars are seen 

In everlasting whiteness clad, in never-dying sheen ; 

And kindly looks they send to all whose hearts with 
grief are riven, 

A foretaste sweet of faith’s reward, when called to dwell 
in heaven! 


“ And might not I—a child, mamma,—become a little 


star, 

And shed my looks of light and love from yonder fields 
afar? 

You might not know my beams, mamma, but they would 
ever be 

Directed, with a fervent glance, upon thy home and thee! 


“Then let me go and pray, mamma, that I may soar 
away, 

And never lift my eyes again upon another day! 

I long to be among the stars—to feel their balmy light— 

Oh! let me go and pray, mamma; good night, a long 
good night!” 


The mother clasped her little child, and tenderly she said, 

“ Thou can'st not be a star as yet, my gentle little maid! 

But when thy lovely life is o’er, and Gop shall call his 
own, 

I trust that thou wilt be a star,—the brightest round his 
throne! 


“Thou can’st not be a star as yet, for there is many a one 

Tow thou art a light, my love, still shining softly on ; 

And if thy lustre from this life should suddenly depart, 

*T would quench thy mother’s hopes on earth,—’twould 
break thy mother’s heart !” 


But still the little lady pined, and none might say her 
nay— 
Her soul was with the stars by night—her heart the live- 


ate b el ae 
And on her infant pillow, cold, they found the little maid, 
In holy sleep, like angels’ rest,—all beautifully laid! 
Oh! who could see her as she lay in her mild beauty 
dress’d, 
Nor feel a wish to share with her that deep unbroken 
rest— 
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"That faultless loveliness which speaks a gentle seraph's 
birth— 
A star, if ever star there were, upon the dewy earth! 


And now the mother looks for her, whene’er the silent 
night 

Is gemin’d with countless stars serene, intensely, purely 
bright ; 

But to the eye of Faith alone, that vision fair is given— 

That motber may not sce her child, until they meet in 
heaven ! 


W.G. T. 


From the London Athenaeum. 
SHAKSPEARE’S MONUM ENT ATSTRATFORD. 


We take advantage of the interest which must 
be excited by the publication of Mr. Collier’s 
interesting volume, to direct the attention of our 
readers to the following extracts from a circular 
lately issued by the Shakspeare élub, and referred 
to a few weeks since in this paper. 


“ The members of the Shakspearean club of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, have long beheld with regret the disfigure- 
ment of the bust and monument of Shakspeare, and the 
neglected condition of the interior of the chancel which 
contains both that monument and his grave. 

“ The monument erected to Shakspeare by his family 
a few years afler his death, representing the poet with a 
cushion before him, a pen in his right hand, and his left 
leaning on a scroll, was originally coloured to resemble 
life; but was thickly covered over with white paint in 
the year 1793, at the instigation of Mr. Malone. The 
pen was long since detached by some visiter, and a re- 
cent attempt was made to abstract one of the fingers of 
the bust, which was actually broken off, but recovered 
and replaced. The removal of the coating of white 
paint, and the renewal of the original colours of the mon- 
ument, are supposed to be practicable without the chance 
of injury to the original work. 

“ Near the grave of Shakspeare, lie interred the bodies 
of Anne his wife; of Susannah his eldest daughter, and 
her husband, Dr. John Hall; of Thomas Nashe, Esq., the 
husband of Elizabeth, the daughter of Dr. John Hall and 
Susannah his wife ; (Elizabeth having afterwards mar- 
ried Sir J. Barnard, of Abington, near Northampton, and 
being there buried.) The inscriptions on some of the 
gtave-stones of these members of the poet’s family, the 
stones being on the floor of the chancel, are partly oblit- 
erated ; a an epitaph, commemorating the excellences 
of Shakspeare’s favourite daughter, was either worn out 
or purposely effaced in 1707, and another inscription en- 
graved on the same stone, for a person unconnected with 
the family of Shakspeare. 

“The respect due to the memory of Shakspeare, the 
loss of almost every personal relic of him, the demolition 
of his house, the destruction of his traditionary mulberry 
tree, and the alteration and removal of the greater part 
of his father’s residence, concur to make the members of 
the Shakspearean club most anxious to preserve every 
thing connected with his mortal remains, from further 
disrespect.” 

In furtherance of these views, it is proposed to 
raise a fund by voluntary donations, not exceeding 
one pound each, to be expended by a committee, 
already named by the members of the club, in 
taking effectual measures to preserve the monu- 
ment of Shakspeare from all future injury ; and, 
if practicable, to restore its original colours, and 
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friend of Shakspeare, and buried near him, and 
whose monument is similarly deformed. Further, 
should the funds admit of it, to restore the an- 
cient roof, and painted windows of the chancel ; 
to clear the walls of unnecessary white-wash, and 
to secure the foundations. 

If practicable, a portion of the money obtained 
will be vested in public securities, the yearly in- 
terest to be applied to the perpetual preservation 
of the chancel and especially of Shakspeare’s 
tomb, and in case of a sufficient amount being 
subscribed, the committee would extend their 
care to the preservation of the house in which 
Shakspeare’s father resided, in Henley street, the 

resumed birth-place of Shakspeare; and to the 
Lease still remaining at Shottery, near Stratford, 
which was the residence of Anne Hathaway, af- 
terwards the wife of Shakspeare; and even to 
the purchase of the site of New Place, the house 
in which Shakspeare passed the last three years 
of his life, and in which he died ;—a spot which, 
being yet unencroached upon, they are most de- 
sirous of guarding from new erections, and con- 
secrating to the memory of him whose name has 
rendered it, in their estimation, hallowed ground. 

We need only add, that donations will be re- 
ceived by Messrs. Smith, Payne and Co., bank- 
ers, London: and that a book is prepared by the 
committee, in which the names and places of 
abode of the donors will be carefully preserved. 
This register, it is observed, will for ever remain 
a gratifying proof of the general interest excited, 
in the nineteenth century, by a proposal to do late 
honour to the only mortal remains of one whose 
works have cast an unfading glory over the lite- 
rature of England. 


From the Asiatic Journal. 
OODIPORE, 


Had the central provinces of India been as 
well known in the days of Dr. Johnson as at pre- 
sent, it might have been said that the learned au- 
thor of Rasselas had borrowed his idea of the 
“Happy Valley,” from one of the most beautiful 
and interesting of the districts of Rajpootana. 
The city of Oodipore, the capital of the princi- 
pality, is situated in the midst of a rich country, 
bounded on all sides by an amphitheatre of rocky 
mountains. This barrier is perfectly impene- 
trable, excepting by a single pass, winding through 
a narrow defile, only affording sufficient space to 
admit one carriage atatime. The area thus en- 
closed is of very great extent; besides the city, 
there is a vast number of small towns and yil- 
lages scattered over the interior, and nothing can 
exceed the splendour of the landscape. The as- 

ct of the country beyond the oul barrier is 
sont and dreary, and while traversing the ra- 
vines which intersect these sterile hills, the tra- 
veller is perfectly unprepared for the richness and 
fertility of the valley to which they lead. Bare 
peaks rise above the head on every side, the 
view is circumscribed by an apparently impene- 
trable wall of stone, and there is absolutely no- 
thing to invite the footsteps to proceed. Upon 
passing the last angle, a new and unexpected | 
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prospect bursts upon the eye, and contrast gives 
to the whole scene the effect of enchantment. A 
lake spreads its silvery waters to the right, and 
the road winds over an undulated surface, splen- 
didly clothed with nature’s mest luxuriant pro- 
ducts. A second lake, equally beautiful with the 
first, but of smaller dimensions, skirts the city of 
Oodipore, which rises in all the fantastic pomp of 
oriental architecture—its pagodas, minarets, and 
towers, of the purest marble, gleaming like pearls 
in the sun. he palace of the rana, also of mar- 
ble, is built upon a ledge of rocks, and has rather 
the appearance of a fortress than a royal resi- 
dence; the design is heavy, but some of the de- 
tails are very beautiful, and the whole has an im- 
posing appearance from a distance. The lake, 
which extends its bright mirror immediately be- 
low this natural terrace, seems fitted for the resi- 
dence of the fairy queen ; numerous small islands 
glitter like emeralds upon its shining bosom, each 
embellished with some beautiful pavilion formed 
of lattice-work of marble, perforated in the most 
elegant and elaborate patterns. The palmyras, 
which wave their lofty coronals amid foliage of 
unrivaled hues, are the finest to be found in In- 
dia, and it is searcely possible to imagine a fairer 
assemblage of leaf and flower than that which 
shades the light pavilions of this lovely spot. So 
gorgeous is the scene, that even those artists, 
whose fanciful pencils have luxuriated in delinea- 
tions of imaginary beauty, have not exceeded the 
splendour which nature has lavished on this fa- 
voured spot. The insects and the birds are as 
radiant as the blossoms, and none of the repre- 
sentations of fairy-land have outdone the bright 
realities to be found amid the groves and gardens 
of Oodipore. The rocks which encircle this beau- 
tiful valley have all the appearance of some pre- 
cious substance; they are a species of quartz, 
somewhat resembling spar, of brilliant polish, and 
shine like silver: geologists consider them to be 
very curious, and when glittering in the full blaze 
of a tropical sun, they become too dazzling for the 
human eye. 

The beauty of Oodipore is, however only, on the 
surface; happiness has not chosen her dwelling 
in this valley, apparently so well fitted to receive 
so fair a guest. Notwithstanding the strength 
which nature has imparted to its defences, it has 
often become the prey of invading foes, and the 
misgovernment which has prevailed, during many 
centuries, has entailed misery and suffering upon 
a population doomed to submit to a system of op- 
pression, which will in all “peg continue 
until the whole country shall be placed imme- 
diately under the British rule. The family of 
Oodipore, or Mewar, are the most ancient of any 
now existing amongst the Hindoos ; they boast 
their descent from the sun, and claim superiority 
over all other Rajpoots. During many long and 
arduous struggles with the invading Moslems, 
they maintained the high character bequeathed to 
them by their chivalric ancestors, and in no Eu- 
ropean record can be found deeds more accordant 
with the romantic notions of khighthood’s purest 
age, than those which are contained in the chro- 
nicles of Chitore, the name of the ancient capital. 
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taken, the conquerors have triumphed over little 
save dead bodies; the men have perished on the 
ramparts, and the women have sacrificed them- 
selves in the flames, rather than become the 
slaves of foreign masters. There is a cavern in 
which the dreadful johur, so well described by 
Colonel Tod, was enacted, where the Princess 
Pudmani and thirteen thousand females shut 
themselves up on the approach of Alla-o-deen ; 
vast quantities of combustible materials were 
already prepared for the event; the entrance was 
closed after a fire had been kindled, and the whole 
of this devout band perished by suffocation, or 
flame. No one has ventured within the precincts 
since that fatal period. The mouth of the cavern 
is said to be guarded by evil genii, who will not 
suffer human footsteps to approach, and those 
who could not be deterred by superstitious feel- 
ings are effectually prevented from examining 
the interior by the monstrous serpents supposed 
to be brooding in every crevice. It is supposed 
that this dreadful charnel house, if examined, 
would disclose strange secrets. Modern times 
afford few exploits for knight-errantry, but here is 
one that might arouse the spirit, should it still 
exist in that form which kindled in the souls of 
our ancestors. To destroy the serpents and ex- 
plore the cave, would be a feat worthy of the best 
days of chivalry ; nor would it go unrewarded, 
for doubtles the ladies did not divest themselves 
of their jewels when they sought to escape by 
death from the threatened doom. 

Colonel Tod’s splendid history of Rajast’han 
records many similar instances of heroism. The 
Rajpoot women have been placed in a much more 
elevated position than those belonging to less | 
favoured districts under Hindoo government. 
Latterly, in compliance with the prejudices in- 
troduced by the Mahomedans, and spreading 
widely over India, they have withdrawn them- 
selves from the eyes of men ; but they still exer- 
cise, if not a stronger degree of influence than is 
permitted to other Asiatic ladies, a more public 
exhibition of it than would be allowed by the 
less intellectual portion of the Hindoos, who look 


of the rice with him. The story, however, get- 
ting abroad, she found some difficulty in main- 
taining her pretended son upon the throne ; and 
had she not secured a strong party in her favour, 
she would have lost the fruits of her stratagem. 
An Indian court is the hot-bed of political in- 
trigue, and cabals prosper, which in a less con- 
genial atmosphere would not have a chance of 
success. Unfortunately, the people have not yet 
learned to despise those who prefer the crooked 
to the straight path to wealth and power, no one 
deeming it dishonourable to employ every kind 
of artifice to secure private and personal interests. 
The religion which the Hindoos profess, so far 
from inculeating any noble precept, or explaining 
the duty which man owes to his fellow, encou- 
rages the indulgence of every selfish passion ; the 
government has seldom or ever been less corrupt, 
and hence the strange anomalies which spring up 
in the Hindoo character, and the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between the vices induced by such 
| debasing sources, and those alleged to be inherent 
in the mind. The Hindoos have been alter- 
nately depicted as monsters of crime, or miracles 
of goodness; those who have had an opportunity 
of experiencing their attachment and fidelity, 
and their conduct in all the domestic relations, 
are surprised by the extent to which they carry 
many virtues ; while others, who only know them 
through the medium of their public acts, deem 
them to be utterly sunk in depravity, and inca- 
pable of any moral feeling. Vainly have Tod, 
Malcolm, Munro, and an extensive list of other 
distinguished men, who have lived long and in- 
timately with the natives of India, afforded their 
honourable testimony to the personal excellence 
which has come under their immediate observa- 
tion; those who judge solely from the effect 
likely to be produced by the toleration, and even 
the unblushing countenance, given to conduct 
which would cover the inhabitants of civilised 
Europe with disgrace, cannot believe it possible 
that any virtue can take root amid a soil caleu- 
lated to foster nothing save vice. They will not 
give any action the credit of a good motive, and 

















down upon the weaker sex with the utmost con- 
tempt, imputing to them every sort of folly and 
vieious inclination, and denying the existence 
of a single virtue which is not forced upon them 
by the laws and regulations to which they are 
compelled to submit. Princesses of Rajpoot fa- 
milies have often ruled openly as regents. Others 
have not left an unsullied name, and a story is 
told of a yanee of Jeypore, which affords a curious 
specimen of the arts by which women in India 
not unfrequently cuntrive to gain the ascendancy. 
The reigning prince died without male issue, but 
the favourite wife, pretending to be about to give 
birth to a child, smuggled an infant into the 
zenana, who it was said was the son of a woman 
of the lowest caste, employed to sweep the floors. 
Before the imposition was suspected, she con- 
trived to induce the principal nobles of the court 
to eat out of the same dish with the boy, and 
though they were subsequently convinced that a 
surreptitious heir had been introduced, they dared 
not publicly expose the fraud, as it would have 








involved the loss of caste to all who had partaken 





judging only from the surface, stigmatise the 
whole population as worthless and abandoned 
to all sorts of iniquity. 

In no part of India does the native character 
exhibit more strange and apparently incompatible 
elements than in Rajast’han. In no place can 
the notions of honour be more fantastic and ex- 
traordinary, or the compounds of vices which ap- 
pal, and virtues which attract, exist in a stronger 
degree. It is scarcely possible to describe a sin- 
gle class, or even a single individual, without 
being involved in apparent contradictions, seem- 
ing to applaud one moment what we condemn in 
the next: so difficult is it to separate the good 
from the evil, to do justice to the excellence, 
without rendering homage to the baseness, which 
meets the eye on every side. With few excep- 
tions, people who have lived long in the bosom 
of native society, are too much charmed with the 
amiable points of character coming under their 
immediate knowledge, to visit those engendered 
by circumstances and situations with perhaps 
necessary harshness, and others who have not 
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had similar opportunities of making themselves 
acquainted with the better qualities, err in the 
contrary extreme, and give to all the aspect of 
demons. 

One of the favourite methods of preventing and 
of punishing aggressions, is by the voluntary 
sacrifice of life. The wronged party will either 
kill themselves, or slaughter one of their nearest 
relations, in order that the blood of the victim 
may rest upon the head of the adversary. Amid 
the less lofty-minded of the Hindoos, a useless 
member of the family is selected for the purpose ; 
but many instances are recorded in Rajast’han, 
where the noblest and the best bave stood in the 
breach, ready to die rather than permit an act of 
oppression which they were unable to prevent. 
The defence of a certain boundary to the pro- 
vince is committed to one family, who dwell on 
the opposite bank of a river which divides it from 
the territory belonging to the sovereigns of Oodi- 
pore. Whenever the reigning prince persists in 
erossing this river, one of the descendants of this 
devoted race is bound to kill himself, the weight 
of his blood falling Upon the invader, and at no 
period has any unwillingness been manifested to 
fulfil the duty imposed by one of the most fan- 
tastic notions which ever entered into the head 
of man. Sacrifices, however, in Oopidore have 
not always been voluntary; at the death of the 
reigning prince it was usual to deluge the grave 
with the blood of numerous victims, and woe be 
to the unfortunate traveller who should be found 
journeying through the province at the time; 
strangers were commonly selected in preference 
to the inhabitants, who, however, were not spared 
when the complement necessary to secure a pro- 
per degree of respect to the deceased prince was 
incomplete. It is only since British influence 
has extended over the whole of India, that the 
blood of human victims has ceased to flow upon 
the altars of Rajasthan, and the abolition of this 
abominable method of propitiating the deity is of 
comparatively recent date. At Jeypore, in a tem- 
ple of more than ordinary sanctity, dedicated to 
the destructive power, in ancient times, the mur- 
der of a human being was perpetrated daily: the 
sacrifices became less numerous, yet were con- 
tinued until a late period ; a goat is now the sub- 
stitute, and though the love of excitement would 
perhaps, in almost every part of India, render the 
great mass of the people favourable to any horrid 
spectacle in honour of the blood-thirsty goddess 
Kali, they are no longer bent upon the indul 
gence of the gratification of so fearful a nature. 

The females of Rajasthan still insist upon the 
right of performing suttee, and as, in consequence 
of the curtailing and non-interference systems, the 
resident at the court of Oodipore has been with- 
drawn, the chances are that the custom will con- 
tinue for some time longer. At the death of 
Bheen Sing, the late rana, no fewer than four 
women chose to burn themselves upon his fune- 
ral pile. One of these victims deserved a better 
fate; she had been the favourite wife, and, ever 
since her union with the reigning prince, had ex- 
ercised the influence which she possessed over 
him greatly to his own advantage, and that of 
the people whom he governed, for he was a per- 
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son of weak mind, and easily induced to sanction 
acts of the most unjustifiable nature. The good 
sense displayed by this lady, and the character 
she bore for the possession of all the graces which 
do honour to the female heart, interested the resi- 
dent very strongly in her favour, and he left no 
means untried to divert her from her purpose ; 
but he was unable to effect the only method by 
which she could be induced to survive her widow- 
hood. The heir of a noble house has it in his 
power to save one of his father’s wives by salut- 
ing her with the title of Raje Baee, and thus cun- 
stituting her the head of the zenana. Unfortu- 
nately, it is an expensive act of humanity, for the 
lady must be maintained in her dignity, and the 
income required amounts to several thousands a 
year. Jaun Singh, the successor to the throne, 
was not inclined to gratify the lady and her nu- 
merous friends at so much cost, and he remained 
immoveable by all the different modes of attack 
resorted to for the purpose. The ranee was by 
no means idle; she had no wish to die, and she 

ut every engine in motion to secure her object. 
$heem Singh had arrived at a good old age, and 
his decease was an event which had long been 
contemplated: as it is usual among Hindoos, he 
was carried out of his apartments in the palace, 
to draw his last breath in the open air, and he 
lay upon a bed in one of the court-yards, sur- 
rounded by the immediate dependants. Yielding 
to gradual decay, he expired in the early part of the 
morning, and according to necessary custom, his 
obsequies were to take place after the sunset of the 
same day. The resident repaired immediately to 
the palace, in order to prevent the possibility of 
the employment of any improper means, either of 
persuasion or force, to induce the unhappy wo- 
men, who mourned the loss of their protector, to 
immolate themselves upon his body. Upon his 
arrival, he found that four had signified their in- 
tention to burn, and amongst them the ranee, 
from whose cultivated mind he had hoped for 
another result. 

The manner in which the females of a zenana 
declare their resolution to accompany their hus- 
bands into the other world, is rather singular ; 
the instant that the death is announced to them, 
those whose minds are made up for the event, 
unbind their hair, and throw a jar of water over 
their heads; after this, it is considered very dis- 
gracetul to retract. Upon the dissolution of Bheem 
Singh, an old slave set the example to the other 
females. It appeared that the only desire which 
this poor creature felt to survive the man to whom 
she had belonged during the greater portion of 
her life, was that she might have the opportunity 
of displaying her fidelity by dying upon his fu- 
neral pile. The ranee, who knew too well that 
Jaun Singh would remain inexorable, did not 
hesitate to exhibit the same fatal dete:mination, 
and two others joined them. One of these ladies, 
deeply imbued with the superstitions and preju- 
dices of her country, firmly believed in the trans- 
migration of souls, positively declaring that she 

reserved a distinct recollection of a former state, 
in which she had burned herself, and assuring her 
auditors that she should return into the world and 
burn again. Every word uttered by a suttee is 
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considered to be oracular, and while the old slave 
was settling every point of the ceremonial of the 
approaching sacrifice, and she was amusing her 
auditors with the hallucinations of a disturbed 
brain, the ranee employed herself in dictating 
letters and settling all her worldly affairs. She 
was by this time well aware that there could 
be no hope from the liberality of Jaun Singh; and, 
however terrible it might be to leave the world 
while in the prime of life and health, with a mind 
fully capable of taking a prominent part in the 
affairs of the world, she preferred an immediate 
and cruel death to the prospect of dragging on ex- 
istence in a degraded state—the loss of every bless- 
ing which could induce a high-souled woman to 
struggle with her fate. Hindoo widows are not 
only debarred from forming a second union, but 
they are absolutely deprived of every thing save 
the bare necessaries of life. It is expected that, 
during the first year afier the death of their hus- 
bands, they will scarcely eat sufficient food to 
support existence, and that they will show, by 
their emaciated appearance, that they have rigidly 
maintained the required abstinence, in private, as 
well as in public. Even had Jaun Singh placed 
his father’s widow at the head of his household, 
she must have undergone the year of probation, 
and her future respectability would have depended 
upon her compliance with every established rule. 

he second marriage of a widow, the widow of a 
Brahmin especially, is considered to be only infe- 
rior to the crime of killing and eating the sacred 
animal. At one time, the women belonging to a 
certain district in the neighbourhood of the Ner- 
buddah, took advantage of the remissness of the 
British government concerning the laws and pri- 
vations imposed upon the sex, to enter a second 
time into matrimonial engagements; but such 
indulgences were of very short duration. Incit- 
ed by the Brahmins, the people petitioned against 
so great a scandal, and the luckless widows were 
compelled to submit to the existing regulations in 
all their severity. 

The resident of Oodipore, who felt the highest 
respect for the character of the ranee, was parti- 
eularly anxious to dissuade her from the desperate 
act she meditated. The assurance of his pro- 
tection had operated very strongly upon the in- 
mates of the zenana, reducing the number of 
victims to four, not one of whom were actuated 
by the most common of the motives which usually 
induce women in India to perform the fatal rite. 
To the old slave it was a termination of a career 
which ghe considered to be the most honourable 
that her destiny could confer. Though never 
raised to the dignity of a wife, she was greatly 
respected in the zenana; she was perhaps its 
oldest inhabitant, and exercised a degree of au- 
thority which few persons can imagine who are 
wholly unacquainted with the strange features of 
a Hindoo establishment. Two of her compa- 
nions, though young, handsome, and of high birth, 
were of little account amid the crowd of women 
who belonged to the rana, and were neither 
objects of his affection nor bound to him by any 
ties save those of duty. The one enjoyed a brief 
distinction by raving about a pre-existence, and 
speculating upon the new form in which she 








should be fated to re-enter the world. Appa- 
rently she was tired of her present mode of life, 
for she expressed a wish to make her third appear- 
ance upon this sublunary stage in a lower sphere 
of society, professing to believe that happiness 
was more frequently to be found in a cottage than 
a palace. The character of Bheem Singh was 
not of a nature to excite either esteem or respect 
in the bosom of a woman who had the power of 
discriminating betwixt good and evil, and the 
ranee did not affect to attribute her present de- 
termination to apy sentiment of regard for him, 
or unwillingness to survive his loss. Neither did 
she pretend to be actuated by religious motives. 
She despised the superstitious belief of her associ- 
ates, and assured the resident that she entertained 
no expectation whatsoever of obtaining an ad- 
mission into heaven for her husband, or for her- 
self, i - complying with the prejudices of her 
country or her caste. She determined to burn, 
simply to get rid of an existence which would 
become intolerable, and this resolution was too 
firmly fixed to be altered. Evening found her 
with the same feelings; the resident, who had 
hitherto conversed with her through the medium 
of her personal attendants, or with the interven- 
tion of a purdah, now met her at the gate of the 
palace, where, together with her associates, she 
appeared for the first time in public without a 
veil. It is the custom for suttees to ride with the 
funeral procession, and these women mounted on 
horseback for the only time in their lives. The 
ranee, in particular, expressed herself much obli- 
ged by the lively interest her European friend had 
taken in her welfare; she had already recom- 
mended many of her dependents to his protection, 
and, after inviting him to witness the approaching 
ceremonial, she bade him farewell, leaving him 
more deeply impressed than ever with respect for 
her talents, and with grief that so noble a crea- 
ture should be driven to such a frightful choice of 
evils. Immediately quitting the spot, he rode off 
in a contrary direction, anxious to get away from 
the sound of the shouts of the populace, the dis- 
cordant bray of their barbarous music, and the 
sight of the smoke which would too soon sully 
the purity of the atmosphere around. 

Bheem Singh descended to the grave without a 
single regret, except from those whom his death 
left a prey to indigence and obloquy. Too selfish 
and supine to be aroused to any honourable action, 
his love of ease, and unwillingness to embroil 
himself with fiercer spirits, brought about a ca- 
tastrophe which would scarely be credible were 
it not authenticated beyond a doubt, the well- 
known fate of the beautiful Kishen Kower, or 
Kishna Komari. 

Jaun (or Juvana) Singh, the present rana, and 
the brother of Kishen Kower, was at that period 
a mere boy, and incapable of defending his sister. 
When he grew up, the rajah of Joudpore, having 
become a widower, made proposals of marriage 
to a younger daughter of the Oodipore er 
The callous-hearted father would have consented ; 
but Jaun Singh indignantly declared, that the 
man who had occasioned the murder of one sister 
should pass over his dead body before he brought 
out the other as a bride. This spirited interfe- 
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rence put an end to the negotiations. The uncle 
of Kishen Kower, to whose determined barbarity 
the murder of the beautiful and innocent girl was 
justly imputed, never appeared afterwards in 
public without experiencing the effect of the feel- 
ing he had inspired. He became an object of 
aversion to his former associates, by whom he 
was so palpably shunned, that it is said the 
haughty Rajpoot felt the change of public opinion 
so heavily, that he could not survive it. 

The memory of Sir John Malcolm is cherished 
with the highest degree of enthusiasm throughout 
Malwa and Central India. He had a very con- 
siderable share in the settlement of the country, 
and he possessed the strongest possible recom- 
mendations to the affection and confidence of the 
natives. He understood their language perfectly, 
united the most unyielding firmness with the 
greatest kindness and gentleness of manner, and 
readily attended to every application made to 
him, by persons of all ranks and conditions, and, 
moreover, convinced those who approached him, 
that in every measure he was actuated by good- 
will towards the native powers, and an earnest 
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and Co., the principal manufacturers for the In- 
dian market, mix so large a quantity of cloves 
and other spice with the fruit, as to render it abso- 
lutely nauseous to unaccustomed palates. Mus- 
sdla is the grand native stimulant, and, though 
differing in almost every other respect, the Hin- 
doo and Mahomedan cookery agree in introdu- 
cing cardamums, cloves, ginger, &c., into all their 
dishes. 

The manners of the Rajpoots are less polished 
in their exterior deportment than many other 
tribes of Hindoos ; a affect the roughness of 
the soldier, for nearly all the peasantry go armed ; 
they are not, however, in reality uncourteous, or 
intentionally rude, and at the courts of the native 
princes, the finest lessons of politeness may be 
seen. It is very necessary to study native usages 
and native opinions before Europeans enter into 








desire to promote their interests. Colonel Tod 
has not left behind him a less enviable name; 
none, except the very highest and most learned 
classes of natives, are at present able to appreci- 


the society of the higher classes of Asiatics ; for, 
without a very intimate acquaintance with the 
ideas entertained upon the subject of good breed- 
ing, there is a great risk of shocking the preju- 
dices of the aristocracy of the East. — of 
rank, who have been accustomed to European 
courts, and who consider themselves entitled to 
give the tone to society, have left a very unfa- 
vourable impression behind them in the audience 
chambers of the princesses of India. When pre- 


sents are exchanged, it is deemed a breach of eti- 
quette to pay the slightest regard to them; and a 
ady who, in despite of previous warning, exa- 
mined with eager delight the rich brocades and 
shining tissues piled up in the tray at her feet 
received a well-merited rebuke from the lips of 
her entertainer. When the nuzzur was offered 
in turn to the native lady, she did not even glance 
at its contents, but consigned it immediately to 
the care of her attendants. The English visiter 
was disappointed; she wished to observe the 
effect produced by the sight of so many novelties, 
and enquired why they were cast aside without 
examination. The native lady immediately re- 
lied, that she was at that time too much occupied 
y conversation with her guest, to think of any 
thing else; when she should lose the pleasure of 
her company, she would amuse herself with 
looking at the foreign articles; but not before. 
Another European lady exposed herself to greater 
animadversion, by finding it expedient to take the 
flowery compliments of the East in their literal 
acceptation. Contrary to the established usage, 
she admired every thing she saw, and on being 
told that the house, with all its goods and chat- 
tels, was entirely at her disposal, carried off a 
chowry, with a gold handle set with jewels, to 
which she had taken a fancy. The next day, the 
party to whom it belonged sent for it, but the fair 
marauder refused to surrender the prize, alleging 
it to have been freely given, and as freely accept- 
ed. The European authorities were then applied 

to, and, with some difficulty, they procured restor- 
ation of an urticle much too valuable to be dispos- 

ed of without a guid pro quo. In other places, 

this unconscionable woman had more success; 

people were either afraid of giving offence, or 

entertained hopes of carrying some favourite point 

by means of her influence. It is only necessary 

to appear to have interest with the ruling powers, 
























ate the great value of his labours in their service, 
in his splendid history of Rajast’han: but the 
time will doubtless arrive, in which all the intel- 
lectual portion of the people will perceive how 
deeply they are indebted to him for the immense 
mass of information which he has collected, and 
for his publication in a foreign language, of 
records so honourable to the Rajpoot character. 
Sir David Ochterlony, who lived amongst the 
native chieftains like a prince, adopting many of 
their manners and customs, and spending a large 
income ina style of truly Asiatic magnificence, 
has likewise left many gracious recollections amid 
the people with whom he dwelt; but he is also 
characterised as a very keen and sharp-witted 
politician. The natives have an idea that a per- 
son possessed of one eye only, sees much farther 
than those who are blessed with two, and is better 
able to conduet a difficult negociation. Runjeet 
Singh, as a statesman, considered to be one of 
the ablest of the day, lost an eye in the small-pox, 
and when Sir David Ochterlony, who was in a 
similar predicament in consequence of a wound 
received in action, was appointed to treat with 
him, it was generally supposed that he had been 
selected on account of the necessity of sending 
some person able, from similar circumstances of 
mantel and bodily conformation, to cope with so 
subtle an adversary. 

The Rajpoots, though very rigid Hindoos, ab- 
staining, under even the prospect of starvation, 
from all animal food, are not so particular with 
regard to their beverage as persons of their per- 
suasion in other parts of India. Cherry brandy is 
the favourite medium of becoming burra coossee 
(very happy.) They get intoxicated, the great 
desideratum, in a shorter period, by drinking this 
liquor, than if they were to resort to wine; the 
flavour is more agreeable, and it is probably in 
deference to native taste, that Messrs. Hoffman 
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to accumulate property of every description, and 
it is greatly to the honour of Europeans in India, 
that the temptations thrown in their way to take 
advantage of this disposition, on the part of the 
natives, are so seldom found to be irresistible. 
At Oodipore, where the number of British officers 
seldom exceeded three, one of whom, being in- 
vested with great authority, and still greater influ- 
ence with the government of Calcutta, all desired 
to propitiate, it was very difficult to prevent or to 
evade the importunities of natives, each having 
some suit to prefer, and each anxious to take what 
they considered to be the readiest means of enforcing 
it. Nostigma has been attached to the characters 
of those who have resided for a long period at 
Oodipore, and the poverty of the greater number 
has proved them to be above all mercenary con- 
siderations. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
SIR MATTHEW MEDDLE. 


A SKETCH. 

“ Save me from my friends! I can protect myself against my 

enemies."’ Henri IF. (of France.) 
“On ngsdoune rien si libéralement que ses conseils.’* 
La Rochefoucauld. 

Sir Matthew Meddle is the most obliging creature 
in the world ; consequently—he has done an in- 
finite deal of mischief in it. He will assist you ; 
he will serve you: he will undertake to do for you 
that which you in vain assure him nobody can do 
satisfactorily but yourself. “Iam an idle man,” 
he will say: “I have neither business nor occu- 
pation of my own; your time is precious; now 
do leave that matter to my management ; so far 
from a trouble, it will be an amusement to me.” 
But, alas! he does not consider that (as in the 
fable of the frogs) it will be “ death to us.” And 
fortunate may you consider it, if you receive such 
timely notice of his intention to be (what he calls) 
serviceable ; you may in that case prevent, or at 
least mitigate, the mischievous effects of his good 
nature. But ’tis his “secret service,” against 
which neither prudence nor human foresight can 
guard, that destroys you : ’tis when he “ does good 
by stealth,” that his pernicious kindness operates 
most powerfully to your injury. 

I shall not stop to narrate the particulars of 
seven marriages of his concocting, the comforta- 
ble results of which were two elopements, three 
separate’maintenances, and two divorces; nor of 
the numerous slight misunderstandings and trifling 
differences betwixt friends, which his attempts to 
expiain, or to reconcile, have brought to the deci- 
sion of a jury, the arbitrament of the pistol, or 
(more unhappily still!) aggravated into lasting 
hostility and enmity unappeasable: nor shall | 
in a word, I will avoid his example of med- 
dling with affairs which concern others, and shall 
state only a few of the cases in which I myself 
have been made the victim of his kind intentions. 

How lavish soever of his services he may be to 
the rest of the world, yet Sir Matthew Meddle 
holding me, the only son of his favourite sister, 
in greater affection than any other of his kindred, 
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creature, it is not to be wondered at that upon my 
unlucky self he should have perpetrated his most 
cruel acts of kindness, and inflicted his friendship 
with the most determined virulence. For as long 
as | can remember him, he has been destructively 
attentive to my interests, and hasacted in my be- 
half with assiduity the most fatal: I may, indeed, 
date his interference concerning me at a peiiod 
antecedent to my possession of the faculty of 
memory, fur it commenced even before | had the 
honour of making my appearance in the world. 
The effect of this, his first service, has left an 
irremovable impression—not on my mind only, 
but on my left cheek! 

One day when my mother was in that interest- 
ing situation which promised her husband the 
speedy enjoyment of the honours of paternity, 
my father and his brother-in-law, Sir Matthew, 
were dining with a large party at Long’s. Amongst 
the company was Sir Pepper O’Pupper, a gentle- 
man whose temper was extremely irritable, and 
his sense of hearing not very acute. Like per- 
sons in general who labour under the latter in- 
firmity, he was prone to consider every remark 
which he did not distinctly hear as applied to 
himself; and would guess at its import from the 
gesture, or from the look of the speaker. The 
glass had circulated freely, when my father, 
tasting of a fresh bottle, thrust it aside; and, 
with an expression of mingled anger and disgust 
on his countenance, exclaimed, “ Detestable! ’tis 
as fiery as pepper !” 

“ What’s that you are saying about me, sir? 
What’s that you are saying ?” fiercely cried Sir 
Pepper; who fancied he heard some uncivil ob- 
servation coupled with his own name. 

My father was about to offer a good-humoured 
explanation of the cause of Sir Pepper’s misap- 
prehension, when up started Sir Matthew. 

“ Now, Ned, be quiet, pray be quiet—you are so 
intemperate ! let me settle this disagreeable affair. 
My dear Sir Pepper—indeed, now, my brother-in- 
law meant no offence—believe me he did'nt; if 
he had—why, in such case, I should have been 
the first to say, ‘ throw a bottle at his head,’ though 
he is my brother-in-law.” 

“| don’t hear a word you say, sir ; speak louder, 
if you please,” impatiently cried Sir Pepper. 

“In such a case,” bawled Sir Matthew, “I say 
I should have been the first to advise you to throw 
a bottle at his head.” 

Sir Pepper, who had heard nothing but the con- 
clusion of Sir Matthew’s sveech, seized a decan- 
ter, which he hurled with desperate violence in 
the direction of my father’s head. Had that pro- 
moter of conviviality fulfilled the intention of the 
director of its course, my father’s must have ter- 
minated on the spot; for (though, fortunately, 
missing him by a hair’s breadth) from the force 
with which it hed been projected, not only was it 
itself dashed to atoms against the wall, but it fut 
the latter in a plight which rendered the aid of 
the plasterer and the carpenter eminently ne- 
cessary. 

A scene of confusion ensued : but some media- 
tor more adroit than Sir Matthew taking up the 
affair, Sir Pepper apologised for his intemperate 
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or, as I sincerely believe, than any other existing 





conduct towards my father, and, offering him his 
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hand, declared that “the misunderstanding was 
owing entirely to Sir Matthew Meddle’s ex- 
planation.” 

“Ned,” hurriedly whispered my uncle, “under 
the circumstances, it would not be well for you to 
quit the party suddenly, so do you remain where 


you are ; but, considering the delicate situation of 


your wife, should any exaggerated account of this 
unpleasant fracas be conveyed to her But 
leave that to my management. Remain here for 
an hour or so; Pll go home and excuse your ab- 
sence to my sister.” 

Sir Matthew rushed down stairs, jumped into 
his carriage, and desired the coachman to drive 
full speed to his sister’s. Arrived there, he knocked 
and rang as if he had found the house in a blaze. 

“ What is the matter, sir?” enquired the ser- 
vant who opened the door. 

“Nothing. I hope your mistress has not yet 
retired for the night ?” 

“Not yet, I believe, sir; my mistress is not 
very well, but as she has not rung for Mrs. Smith 
yet, I dare say you will find her in the drawing- 
room. 

“ That’s fortunate !” Sir Matthew ran up stairs, 
and, rushing into the drawing-room, exclaimed, 
“ Bessy, my love, don’t be alarmed.” 

“ Alarmed, Matthew! Good heavens! 
has happened ?” 

“T tell you not to be alarmed. 
ly to prepare you.” 
“Prepare me! 

sake——” 

“?Tis nothing in the world—though it might 
have been! Poor Ned! When I was ai Barba- 
does | saw a man’s head dreadfully fractured by 
a similar thing, but——Now, how ridiculous you 
are to’ be alarmed, when I came on purpose to 
prevent it. The affair is simply this, my dear 
sister :—Ned has just had a slight disagreement. 
—Now, why wi/l you be alarmed? In fact, it 
was not a disagreement, but merely a slight mis- 
understanding with an Irish officer, who dashed a 
bottle of claret at him with such violence that it 
literally smashed the——” 

At these words his dear sister fainted. In the 
course of that same night I was ushered into the 
world, although my appearance had not been cal- 
culated upon so soon by at least three weeks. A 
brilliant claret-stain on my left cheek, nearly as 
large as the palm of my hand, is the consequence 
of Sin Matthew Meddle’s first kind interference 
in matters affecting me. 

Though an only son, I was never, except in so 
far as the blemish I have just mentioned may af- 
ford mea claim to be considered as such, a spoiled 
child. By my father’s death, which happened when 
I was only two years old, | was left entirely un- 
der the care and control of my mother. A wo- 
man of strong sense, she was aware of the dangers 
t@which the temper and all other qualities which 
go to the formation of character are exposed by 
the early and undue indulgenée which is but too 
frequently extended to that interesting specimen 
of humankind,—a “sole pledge of affection.” 
With a strong check upon her own feelings, there- 
fore, which naturally inclined to humour me 
rather than displease, she never—at least so long 
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as I can recollect—she never sacrificed the just 
to the expedient; or, in the more appropriate lan- 
guage of the nursery, she would never allow the 
dear child to have its own way in every thing 
rather than hear itery. “Children,” she would 
truly say, “are much earlier and more readily to 
be taught to distinguish the right and the proper 
from their contraries, than thoughtless parents 
give them credit for: they will sometimes, in- 
deed, cunningly seem to confound them in order 
to serve their own little purposes.” This may 
appear to be a long introduction to so small a por- 
tion of a short story, but (to say nothing of the 
natural bias of my mind, which bears me uncon- 
sciously into the serious and the philosophical) it 
is not altogether unnecessary. 

My fond uncle’s notions on this subject diflered 
altogether from my mother’s. He was for hu- 
mouring me in every thing, lest opposition and 
restraint should spoil my temper. He thought 
my demands for sour apples and indigestible 
pound-cake were neither unreasonable nor too 
frequent ; and that my complaints—though, hea- 
ven knows, I never fine moe at all—of the 
length of my lessons and the shortness of my 
play-time were not without foundation. He would 
therefore “advise” my mother to relinquish her 
own system and adopt his. But my mother, though 
she tenderly loved her brother, entertained not the 
slightest respect for his understanding; and (her 
mind wearied, her patience exhausted, and her 
temper ruffled by his uncalled-for and pertinacious 
counsel) the certain consequences, to me, of uncle 
Meddle’s interference in my favour were tasks 
lengthened and indulgences abridged, with an 
occasional whipping for having “set on” uncle 
Meddle,—a notion plausible, but by no means 
true, inasmuch as his unlucky interferences were 
always the spontaneous suggestions of his own 
benevolent heart. 

In my ninth year I was placed under the care 
of the Reverend Job Whackall, at that extensive 
and celebrated market for the sale of education, 
Turnham Green. There I remained till my 
twelfth. Just before I quitted this school, a prize 
medal for the best English essay was offered by 
the master. For this | was one of three com- 
petitors. 

“ Brother,” said my mother to Sir Matthew, 
“Tam exceedingly anxious that Frederick should 
gain the medal; it will be such a spur to his ex- 
ertions when he goes to Eton. Indeed I have 
great reason to believe he will, for Mr. Fagmore, 
the head-usher, has privately assured me that 
Frederick’s exercise is all-to-nothing the best he 
has seen. To-morrow they are to be sent in to 
Mr. Whackall, and on the day after he will award 
the prize. I earnestly hope my dear boy may 
win it.” 

“He shall!” exclaimed Sir Matthew Meddle, 
and he instantly quitted the room; leaving my 
mother in raptures at the heartiness of his excla- 
mation, which she considered as a sure prognos- 
tic of success. 

Within an hour after this I was og sur- 
prised by a visit from Uncle Matthew. Leave 
was asked and obtained that I should go and dine 
with him at Richmond. “And put your exercise 
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into your pocket, Fred,” whispered Sir Matthew. 
As we were stepping into the carriage, the kind- 
hearted Fagmore, who had followed us out, pat- 
ted me on the head and said to my uncle, “ He’ll 
beat the best of them, sir, ’'H answer for it.” 
We drove to the castle at Richmond, where, by 
my unele’s particular desire, we were shown into 
one of their quietest rooms, overlooking the de- 


lightful lawn; and, having ordered a dinner of 


fried whitings, chicken-salad, and a muffin-pud- 
ding—— 

“ Now Fred,” said my uncle, “ whilst dinner is 
preparing let me see your exercise.” 

1 handed it to him, and watched with some 
anxiety his countenance whilst he was engaged 
in the reading of it. 

“ Um—um—good—very good indeed, consider- 
ing your age. Few boys could do better, and I 
have very little doubt but——and yet there is no- 
thing like making sure of things; clinching the 
nail, eh, Fred ?” 

“Nothing in the world, sir,” replied I; yet not 
exactly comprehending the drift of his observa- 
tion. 

“You must gain the prize, and you shall, foo. 
Can you keep a secret, Master Fred ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, then, I like your exercise upon the 
whole, vastly ; but there are some objectionable 
points—some negligences, also, in it. Now, if J 
correct it for you, you won’t tell any body ?” 

“ Not for all the world, sir.” 

“Then ring for pen, ink, and paper, and the 
thing is done.” 

After an hour’s cutting, and slashing, and in- 
terlining, “ There, you rogue !” cried Uncle Med- 
dle; “'Fhere! the medal is as safe as if it were 
dangling from your button-hole. Now make a 
fair copy, with my alterations and improvements, 
and then to dinner. But not a word of my assist- 
ance, you dog.” 

My thoughts running more upon chicken-salad 
and muffin-pudding, than upon my obliging un- 
cle’s improvements, mechanically | copied what 
I saw before me. Dinner was served just when | 
had finished my labour; so, thrusting my infalli- 
ble exercise into my pocket, I attacked the good 
things before me with an appetite needlessly in 
creased by joy at the certainty of my success. 

The next morning early the exercises were 
sent up, and, on the morning following, in the 
presence of the assembled school, the eompeti- 
tors were summoned to hear the decree of our 
master and judge. For my own part I felt no 
misgivings: I rested securely on the assistance | 
had secretly received from my obliging uncle. 

An awful frowa clouded the brow of the Reve- 
rend Job Whackall, as he took his seat. 

“ Little, if at all, satisfied am 1,” said he, in his 
usual cramp and formal phraseology, “ with either 
of the three specimens of English composition 
now submitted to me. But since to the best I 
unreservedly promise to deliver the reward of 
superiority, to the best, (albeit, neither of the 
three be good,) to the best do I decree it. Would 
I could have awarded it as the reward of merit 

positive and unquestionable. As it is, I adjudge 
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He retired from the school-room to his private 
parlour, desiring Fagmore and me to follow him. 
Downcast by disappointment, I obeyed. 

“Forasmuch as I expected better from this 
young gentleman, Mr. Fagmore, in so much is 
my displeasure increased; yet less is it directed 
against him, sir, for his failure, than you, for 
allowing to be presented to me such a jumble 
of bombast and blunder! Listen to the pas- 
sages to which my censure more particularly 
attaches”—and here he read almost every sen- 
tence which my uncle had kindly contributed, 
The phenomenon of the appearance there of 
what Fagmore candidly admitted to be trash, he 
was utterly unable to account for; certainly, 
there was nothing of the kind when last he in- 
spected my work: nor did I dare venture to en- 
lighten him on the subject. 

When, with tears in my eyes, I communicated 
to Sir Matthew Meddle the unhappy result of our 
joint labours, “ Be comforted, my dear boy,” said 
he; “the fault is altogether mine :—I ought to 
have re-written the whole for you.” 

From Turnham Green I was sent to Eton. 
Here, by means of assiduous study and the no- 
assistance of my uncle, I obtained considerable 
distinction ; and had the good fortune, moreover, 
to render myself the prime favourite of Doctor 
**** the head-master. A few days previous to 
my quitting that venerable seminary to enter into 
active life, | saw near the statue of its pious 
founder, the doctor in earnest conversation with 
Lord * * * *, (the then secretary of state for the 
department), who had just come down to 
visit his son. It was evident to me that I was 
the subject upon which they were engaged. 
Presently the doctor beckoned me towards him, 
and on my approach, did me the honour of intro- 
ducing me to his Jordship, 

“Young gentleman,” said Lord * * * *, “ Doe 
tor * * * * has mentioned you to me in a manner 
which does you honour. I understand you are 
about to return home. Have you decided upon 
any particular course of life ?” 

“No, my lord,” replied I, “but, if 1 might 
choose, 1 should prefer some official employ- 
ment.” 

“* Well, sir,” continued his lordship, “it may 
be in my power to promote your views. Pray do 
me the favour of calling upon me as soon after 
your arrival in town as may be convenient to 
you.” 

On my return home } communicated to my mo= 
ther, and to Sir Matthew Meddle, who was kindly 
in waiting to welcome me, the fortunate occur- 
rence. My mother was overjoyed at the pros 
pect of fortune, and of distinction also, thus 
unexpectedly opened to me. Sir Matthew saw 
me within three steps of becoming prime mi- 
nister !” 

“ Fred,” exclaimed he, “ your fortune is made, 
unless, indeed, you mar it by any mdiscretion of 
your own. The great political leaders are on the 
ook-out for talent wher@ver they are likely to 
find it. I know they are—they can’t do without 
it. Now, take my advice; don’t accept of any 
petty clerkship ; no red-tape affair. Private secre- 
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for, I’m certain; so don’t you be satisfied with 
any thing less.” 

“ But, surely, sir, as a first step——” 

“ First step, indeed! Why be content with a 
foot in the stirrup when you may take your seat 
in the saddle? Private secretary—that’s the high 
road to preferment:—‘aut Cesar aut nullus, 
~~ Fred; and private secretary you must be.” 

he next morning I paid my visit to Lord 
**** and was very graciously received. 

“Tam a man of business, sir,” said his lord- 
ship, “so at once to the point. Doctor * * * * 
spoke of you in a way which has left no doubt 
upon my mind of your capabilities for any em- 
ployment not necessarily requiring practice in 
office and experience in the world. Iam satis- 
fied, however, that when you shall have acquired 
these, it will not be by lack of ability that your 
progress will be impeded. Now, sir, a place is 
vacant in my office, and immediately under my 
own eye. The salary attached to it is but 1500. 
a year; but the duties it involves, if well exe- 
cuted, are of a nature to lead to much—higher— 
things. If you will accept the place, it is at your 
service. But consider well my offer, consult your 
friends upon the subject, and, in three days trom 
this, favour me with your decision. I have many 
applications for the post; but shall keep it open 
till I hear from you.” Having concluded, he 
shook me cordially by the hand, and I with- 
drew. 

So lucky a start in life falls to the lot of but 
few ; neither my mother nor myself, therefore, 
entertained a moment’s doubt upon the propriety 
of my instantly availing myself of it; so, without 
hesitation, we resolved that on the next day I 
should (as the French express it) “ offer my ad- 
hesion.” But my kind uncle thought differently : 
he had no notion of seeing his dear nephew an 
official drudge ; he knew best, as he said, what 
was good for me, and what I was capable of; 
and private secretary I should be before I was a 
week older. 

“ Pray, brother,” said my mother, in the most 
imploring tone imaginable, “ pray don’t interfere 
in this matter. You mean well—| know you do— 
but there is such a fatality in all your good inten- 
tions. Now, promise me that you will neither 
see Lord ** * *, nor speak to him, nor write to 
him upon this business.” 

“] promise,” replied Sir Matthew, “but leave 
the matter to my management, and if Fred be not 
private secretary, never trust me again.” Saying 
which, he departed. 

“ What can he intend to do?” exclaimed my 
mother in alarm. “His interference, which is 
always unfortunate, must be prevented. Do, my 
dear Frederick, go to Lord * * * * very early in 
the morning, and accept the place.” 

Having ascertained that his lordship had left 
town, and that he would not return till ten o’clock 
the following morning, | left a note to acquaint 
him that I intended to do myself the honour of 
waiting upon him at half-past ten “ concerning 
the affair in question.” And now, thought I, I 
defy Sir Matthew and the very best of his good 
intentions ! 

The next morning, as the chimes sounded the 
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half-hour, I was ushered into the presence of the 
secretary of state for the department. He 
was writing, and received me with cold civility ; 
and, searcely raising his eyes from the paper 
upon which he was occupied, desired I would 
take a seat. Then—still not looking at me—he 
slowly shoved a newspaper a few inches across 
the table towards where I was sitting, and re- 
quested I would read a paragraph against which 
he had placed an ink mark. The paragraph was 
as follows :— 

“We understand that Mr. Frederick G * * * *, 
who has just returned from Eton, loaded with 
the highest academical honours which that cele- 
brated foundation can bestow, has been offered a 
paltry place in the office of Lord * * * *, secre- 
tary for the department. We are un- 
willing to believe that such an offer can have 
emanated from his lordship himself, whose dis- 
cernment and liberality are well known. Our in- 
formant must mean the situation of private secre- 
tary to his lordship, for which Mr. G. is eminently 
qualified, and which is at present filled by Sir 

— L—, who, we think, is utterly wnquali- 
fied for it, although we entertain a very high 1re- 
spect for his talents, and which, we are of opi- 
nion, are well adapted to the duties of the place 
said to be offered to Mr. G. We would advise 
Mr. Frederick G * * * * to remonstrate with his 
friend Lord * * * * on the subject ; and we doubt 
not the right honourable statesman (whose abili- 
ties, by the by, though we think highly of them, 
are, we apprehend, misplaced in his present post, 
and ought to be transferred to the war depart- 
ment) will instantly see the propriety of making 
the change we suggest.” 

The phrase most commonly used in describing 
situations of horror and dismay—s#tuations, it 
short, of the nature of the present, isy“I wished 
that the earth would open and swallow me.” 
Now I did not wish any such thing, simply be- 
cause I was not in a frame of mind to forma 
wish of any kind whatever; but certain I am that 
had I been standing on the brink of a roaring vol- 
cano, I should have thrown myself into it head 
foremost. The paper dropt from my hands; 
huge cold drops of perspiration fell from my brow, 
whilst my lips and throat were parched with in- 
tolerable heat; I opened my mouth, or rather, I 
should say, my mouth opened itself to the fullest 
extent; my tongue felt as if held fast by a whip- 
cord. After several moments—hours they ap- 
peared to me—of utter annihilation of the power 
of speech, I at length contrived to wriggle my 
tongue into something like motion, and stammer- 
ed forth— 

“My—my lord, I—your lordship must—I am 
sure your lordship cannot for a moment—I 
solemnly declare——” 

Without deigning to desist from his occupation, 
or even to honour me with a loek, Lord * * * * 
addressed me in these words :— 

“] shall not trouble you for an explanation, 
sir; but it may gratify you to know that I have so 
far profited by the Kind advice bestowed upon 








me”—(and here he just pointed with the feather- 
end of his pen to the newspaper 
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to the son of a@ much-valued friend of my own. 
Good ae sir.” 

How I reached home I know not—by a kind of 
brute instinct which led me there, perhaps ;—but 
on my arrival thither, I found Sir Matthew Med- 
dle pacing up and down in front of the iron rail- 
ing, with four newspapers in his hand. 

“Ah, ha! Fred! I’ve done it for you. Have 
you seen the newspapers, my boy ?” 

“I have seen but one, sir, and that one too 
many.” 

“Then you have not seen my paragraph about 
the private secretaryship ?” 

“Yours! and did you write that fatal paragraph ?” 

“Fatal paragraph! Here’s gratitude for you! 
Here I have it in all the morning papers; I have 
been up half this night, to the loss of my blessed 
rest, making copies of it for all the evening pa- 
pers, and for all the Sunday papers, and fatal 
paragraph indeed !” 

I explained to him that it was just so much 
good labour thrown away, for that one of them 
had done all the mischief which the utmost exer- 
cise of his obliging services could have accom- 
plished. 

Who was the cause of my lately losing an im- 
portant lawsuit by kindly volunteering evidence 
which made against my case? who made me pay 
at an auction 900/. more than I should otherwise 
have paid for a certain property, by considerately 
bidding for it on my account (though not by my 
desire) in opposition to an agent whom I had se- 
cretly employed to purchase it? who was the 
cause that | am not married to the woman for 
whom I would have died ? and that I am married 
to the woman who will be the death of me? 
Need I add—the everlasting, eternal, sempiternal 
Sir Matthew Meddle! Sir Matthew Meddle!! 
Sir Matthew Meddle !!! 

Like a royal subject and true, I would rather 
sing “God save the King” than any song sung 
by singing mortal in this singing age; but heed- 
less of statutes or treason, and of attorneys-gene- 
ral, I declare that I am inclined to shout forth 
“ Vive Henri Quatre!” as often as I recolfect 
that it is to that monarch we are indebted for the 
exclamation—“ Save me from my Frienns! J can 
protect myself against my enemies.” Pp. 








Frown the New Monthly Magazine. 
EXPERIMENT IN RURAL ECONOMY. 


How to thicken Thorn-hedges, and produce Branches 
on Trees.—The object of the experiments related in the 
following paper, (which we have gathered from the 
Transactions of the Highland Society of Scotland,) was 
to procure lateral branches from the bare stems of thorns 
and other ligneous vegetables; and the result being stated 
as satisfactory, it is only necessary to explain the manner 
in which it has been effected. The sap, in circulating or 
ascending, naturally moves along the bark of a bare stem 
of an even surface, without any tendency to develope 
lateral shoots; bat the temporary interruption of the 
course of the tap in thorns, as it is known to do in other 
plants, seems to give an impulse to inactive germs, by 
which lateral branches are produced; and therefore, in 
point of beauty and utility, the discovery is important. 
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But they never succeed in situations where they are ex- 
posed to too much moisture, or where the soil is arid ; 
and in cold exposed situations their stems become cover- 
ed with gray lichens, indicative of an unhealthy condi- 
tion. When such cold soils are not trenched previously 
to planting, hedges and trees make slow progress, 
especially where the ground is stiff, and opposes the 
shooting of the roots. Very light gravelly soils are also 
unfavourable to the growth of thorns. But the greatest 
error usvally committed in rearing thora-hedges is the 
neglect of keeping them clean and properly trimmed 
when young, so that at last the hedge becomes as broad 
as it is high, or looks like a canopy supported by bare 
sticks, on account #f being choked at the roots by 
weeds. No hedge looks so neat or lasts so long as one 
kept nearly in the form of a stone wall, the proper 
dimensions being from three to four and a half feet in 
height, from one to two feet in breadth or thickness at 
the base, inclining upwards, until at the top its diameter 
is only a few inches. 

But when neglected, as already said, it has hitherto 
pheen considered an irreparable evil attendant on thorn- 
hedges, as respects their bushiness at the root, that they 
are scanty and bare, and not to be remedied but b 
cutting the whole cluse to the ground, and training it 
anew, which, though ficient, is a slow style of amend- 
ment. On a farm near Stirling, a farmer tried a new 
method of renovating his hedges, where many of the 
thorn-stems were almost entirely destitute of lateral 
branches within two feet of the ground. This he 
accomplished by making horizontal and semicircular 
incisions in the bark, by which from a quarter to half 
an inch in breadth of both layers of the bark was 
removed fully half way round the stem. In a few 
weeks after, buds appeared and shot forth, usually close 
under, but sometimes over, the incisions. This simple 
operation, performed by a hedge-bill or a pocket knife, 
early in spring, does not seem to injure in the least the 
thorns; for the cut being clean and not deep, no canker 
ensues, and it soon closes up again, leaving only a slight 
scar in the place; care must be taken, however, that no 
shred of the inner bark remain to continue the circula- 
tion. The partial interruption merely causes a lateral 
exertion in the sap-vessels to overcome the obstruction, 
and the sap thus accumulated gives rise to the new 
branches, so that the stem may be cut at two or three 
places if necessary. The artificial branches seldom 
failed to appear where the stems were healthy, and have 
sometimes attained a length of two feet the first season. 
But as such tender twigs are apt to be hurt by frost if 
cut too young, they were not touched till the first or 
sometimes the second spring after, when such as re- 
quired it were cut off a few inches from the stem, which 
caused an immediate subdivision of each branch. Thus 
the ragged ill-filled hedges of this gentleman have been 
continued at the regular height, and at the same time 
trained into a uniform breadth and thickness, not attain- 
able by any other method in the same space of time. 

Having succeeded so well with the thorns, he tried 
afterwards an experiment on a few forest trees, about 
six inches in diameter. The incisions were made about 
six feet from the ground, and, in some instances, imme- 
diately above slight swellings, which indicated a ten- 
dency to shoot forth branches. The consequence was, 
that a new branch sprang forth the same season from 
almost every one of the trees. In the thorns, however, 
no search was made for these eyes, and few or none 
were observed. The object in these last experiments 


was to ascertain whether a tree, intended to be orna- 
mental, but which had been forced up by close planting 
to a long pole, might be made to assume a luxuriant 
appearance ; and so far as this gentleman has proceeded, 
it appears that his attempt has been followed by the de- 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
USEFUL ARTS. 


Application of Gas to Economical and Domestic Pur- 
poses.—It generally happens that as the progress of dis- 
covery is slow, we are long in developing the full ad- 
vantages arising from improvements in science or its 
application to useful purposes. We are led to remark 
this from the very successful application of gas to a 
variety of purposes for which it has not hitherto been 
employed, in heating buildings, and performing every 
description of culinary operation, and which, by the 
very ingenious plans adopted by Mr. Ricketts, has been 
brought into full and successful .practice. The great 
heat eliminated in the combustion of the common street 
- is a matter of every-day notice, and it appears: that 

rederick Winsor, its first introducer, was aware of its 
availability for all the purposes of heat, as in his first 
prospectus he made proposals for a gas light and heat 
company; but with the exception of the cooking appa- 
ratus recently patented by Mr. Hicks, and exhibited at 
the National Gallery of Practical Science, and som 
prior attempts by Mr. Mallet, of Dublin, this is, we 
believe, the first time that, in addition to its purposes of 
illumination, its application to other useful purposes has 
been shown on any commensurate scale. The plan of 
heating buildings, patented by Mr. Ricketts, is perfectly 
novel, and fram the most cursory description of its 
principles, it will be easy to understand its full merits 
and advantages. 

In a store similar in shape and construction to a com- 
mon German stove, and with a very considerabje radiat- 
ing surface, a series of jets of gas are consumed, the size 
of the flame and the supply of gas being proportioned to 
the diameter of the stove. An orifice at the bottom 
admits a supply of air for the support of combustion, 
and one at the top, in form of a chimney, carries off the 
gaseous products of combustion. By this simple and 
equally efficacious arrangement, a great quantity of heat 
is produced and radiated, an air chamber likewise over 
the surface of the flame distributing a large quantity of 
heated air. In confirmation of the advantages of this 
plan, we can refer to the church of St. Michael’s, at 
Burleigh street, in the Strand, where a stove uf twenty- 
two inches in diameter is found amply sufficient to pro- 
duce a temperature of fifty-seven degrees in all parts of 
the building. Objections on the score of danger are 
readily obviated, by the apertures being made nearly 
air-tight; the escaped gas, if such should occur, readily 
finding a vent through the chimney. In the case we 
have instanced, the total consumption of gas is but at 
the rate of fifteen to twenty cubic feet, or an expense of 
between five and six shillings per diem, whilst the 
attention is confined simply to lighting the gas over 
night, when in the morning the church throughout is 
found warmed to the most genial temperature. 

The arrangement for culinary purposes is on a plan 
equally simple and ingenious, different compartments 
being arranged in a neatly-constructed chamber for 
performing the different operations of boiling, baking, 
stewing, roasting, &c., by different jets of gas being 
placed on an adapting and transferring axis. It is s-fli- 
cient to state that whilst by this plan the heat is more 
uniform than by any other mode of procuring it, when 
any substance, as in roasting, is exposed to the direct 
action of the flame, instead of any injurious effects being 
produced, the meat may be better cooked by it, being 
subjected to a well-regulated and uniform heat. 

Amongst the various inventions and discoveries of the 


day, this cannot be considered the least important. In 
many cases it is desirable to obtain and employ heat 
without subjecting to the formation and consequent 
noxious influence of smoke; and we perceive the inge- 


stoves within the arches under the viaduct of the Green- 
wich rail-road, and thus render available, by their con- 
version into dwelling-houses, an extensive are 
that company which without them would be valueless. 
The power of large companies in providing a supply of 
the means and comforts of life at a great reduction of 
expenditure is apparent, when the cost of the supply is 
taken into consideration, and the gas companies at 
large cannot fail to appreciate an application which will 
render their commodity more greatly and beneficially 
available to the public at large. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


CHINA, 


China! the very name of the country excites 
unusual emotions. We never hear of it, think of 
it, read of it, save by some extraordinary chance. 
No lecturer holds forth upon its customs, laws, 
and literature—no tourist brings out his 2 vols. 
4to, “ neatly done up in cambric, and lettered in 
gold, illustrated by views taken by himself on the 
spot, and engraved in the first style by the most 
eminent artists’—no! none such delight to ho- 
nour this neglected land. Do we talk of antiqui- 
ty? Our minds go back involuntarily to Nine- 
veh and Babylon, to Egypt and to Ethiopia—the 
interminable records of the Chinese we can hard- 
ly consider as history. Do we advert to Oriental 
affairs? Bengal, Bombay, Ceylon, Arabia, Per- 
sia—ay, “his omnipotence” the emperor of the 
Burmese, and the pope of Asia, the Grand Lama, 
all have a place in our recollection. But the Chi- 
nese—the poor Chinese !—oh! we forgot them ; 
but then nobody reckons the Chinese any thing! 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, have the Chinese 
gone on, age after age, reading and writing prose, 
verse, novels, plays, tales, and philosophy —taking 
regular degrees in regularly established universi- 
ties—painting pictures, and good ones too—drink- 
ing tea, and multiplying unto themselves gold, 
silver, and descendants, with as much content 
an@ as much pride, in their celestial empire, as 
though all the world had their eyes fixed on them, 
and themalone. We have seen that the Chinese 
ladies can write verses that would not disgrace an 
English authoress. We shall next find that the 
tales received among Chinese /iterati would cut 
a very respectable figure in an English annual. 
Among their most approved works of amusement 
is a collection of tales called Kin-koo-ke-kwan,— 
ancient and modern wonderful tales. This work, 
comprised ip ten small volumes, contains forty 
stories of different lengths, many of which are 
written to elucidate the principles of different re- 
ligious and political sects: all, however, are of a 
correct tendency as to morals. One of these his- 
toriettes, viz. “ The History of Sung-kin,” was, 
about fourteen years since, translated by Mr. P. 
Thomas ; and of this, because we believe that the 
book, for many reasons, was never in extensive 
circulation, we offer an analyis. This tale is re- 
markable for its extreme probability, yet romantic 
interest; and also from the absence, for the most 
part, of supernatural agency in the plot. It is 
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commend the doctrines of the sect Fuh, or Budha. 
The tale begins by introducing two couples, rather 
aged, and childless ; who, offering sacrifices to 
obtain children, are each blessed with issue—one 
having a son, who is the hero of the story, and 
the other a daughter, its heroine. And here we 
may once. for all observe, that the Chinese narra- 
tor never plunges “in medias res”—he always 
gives an account, more or less succinct, of the 
preceding history of his hero—sometimes as to 
his birth and parentage, sometimes as to his cha- 
racter and education: he needs never to be re- 
minded, Mais Bebir, mon ami, commencez au 
commencement. In conformity to this custom, 
the author of the present tale informs us that the 
parents of Sung-kin were of an ancient and re- 
spectable family ; but those of Ech-uen, the hero- 
ine, were of that class who lived from generation 
to generation in boats: their names were Lew- 
yew-tsae and Lew-she. This difference rendered 
an union between their offspring impossible, with- 
out degradation on the part of Sung-kin’s family. 
During the performance of the sacrifices above 
mentioned, Sung-tun relieved an aged priest who 
was in extreme distress, and afterwards paid the 
expenses of his burial. In the course of time, 
Sung-tun and his wife died in an impoverished 
state, and Sung-kin, being well educated, ob- 
tained an advantageous situation; but quarreling 
with the servants of his employer, is unjustly 
seized, stripped, beaten, and discarded. He was 
now for some months reduced to actual beggary ; 
but being of a respectable family, he remembered 
that he was “ three parts of their breath and bone,” 
and kept up as much dignity as was compatible 
with his new situation. At length, when in the 
last extremity, he accidentally meets with his 
father’s friends, Lew-yew-tsae and his wife, who 
take him into their boat, furnish him with em- 
ployment, and, when his abilities and fidelity have 
been well tried, give him their daughter Ech-uen 
in marriage—to which the reduced condition of 
Sung-kin no longer makes his high birth an ob- 
stacle. For some time the newly-wedded couple 
live together in great happiness; and the birth of 
a daughter bids fair to crown their prosperity. 
Here, at least, if not at the marriage, would an 
English author have ended the tale; but the 
Chinese has not got to the middle of his. The 
child dies, and Sung-kin’s health becomes seri- 
ously affected: day by day he wasted away, till 
his services were no longer useful, and his person 
no longer comely. In short, he seemed, says the 
author, like a poisonous serpent entwined round 
a corse, which was unable to cast it off. The old 
people became quite tired of their son-in-law ; 
and at last resolved to get rid of him altogether, 
that their daughter might espouse a more hand- 
some and more serviceable man. Of all this his 
wife was totally ignorant. However, on pretence 
of obtaining firewood, he was sent on shore, and 
the boat went away without him. In the state of 
desolation in which he now was he is visited by 
an old priest, who is the same that his father 
buried, but now in a new state of existence. 
Through the advice and by the assistance of this 
old man his wants were relieved, his mind set at 
ease, and his debilitated frame became strong. 





He looked up towards heaven and bowed. Thus 
concludes the first part of this history. The re- 
maining three parts may be more briefly dismissed. 
Sung-kin finds in this desolate spot the treasure 
of some robbers. He waits till some ship comes 
in sight, and, changing his name, transports the 
whole on board as his own property—stating that 
he had accompanied his uncle, a merchant, who 
had with him great wealth—that they had been 
beset by robbers, and his uncle had been mur- 
dered, their effects carried to a place which he 
named, (and where, in effect, the robbers had con- 
cealed their treasure,) and he himself committed 
to the care of a sentinel—that this man, having 
been bitten by a poisonous serpent, had died the 
preceding night, and that he had thus escaped. 
After handsomely rewarding the crew of the ship 
that saved him, he proceeds to Nankin, where we 
are told that he had a stately mansion, an im- 
mense establishment, fine equipages, and—a pawn- 
broker’s shop! In the third part we return to 
Ech-uen ; and the whole is occupied with her 
lamentations, during which she is with difficulty 
restrained from suicide, and the vain endeavours 
of her parents, first to console her, and afterwards 
to recover their lost son-in-law. Inthe fourth and 
concluding part, we find that Sung-kin, still living 
at Nankin, after a lapse of two years, thinks of 
recovering his wife,—a measure, we think, he 
might have resolved on earlier, as he knew where 
at any time to find her. He goes, accordingly, by 
his change of name, and splendid appearance, 
sufficiently disguised ; and introducing himself to 
Lew-yew-tsae, requested, without seeing her, his 
daughter in marriage. The old man informed 
him that his daughter was a widow, and, in spite 
of his entreaties, obstinately refused to marry 
again. After a protracted negotiation, which pro- 
duces nothing satisfactory, Sung-kin hires the 
vessel of his father-in-law to go to Nankin, and 
comes on board with his retinue. Here, by means 
of using the expressions formerly used to himself, 
and evincing his knowledge of their concerns and 
conduct, he discovers himself. A just, but se- 
vere rebuke to Lew-yew-tsae for his cruelty is the 
prelude to a general reconciliation. And the 
whole family, being made partakers of his wealth, 
become devout believers in the doctrines of Fuh. 
This tale is not without its celebrity ; it is alluded 
to by more modern poets—one of whom says: 


“The virtues of Lew, the old boy, did not last ; 
And Sung became happy when sorrow was past: 
The prayers of the Kin-kang removed all his pain ; 
And an old hat restored him his consort again.” 


The Kin-kang was the priest of whom mention 
has been made in the tale; and the old hat al- 
ludes to an incident, trifling in itself, but which, 
in connection with others, revealed his relation- 
ship to Ech-uen. The whole is interspersed with 
passages from the best Chinese poets, for the 
most part simply descriptive—such as the fol- 
lowing: 


“ When the mist’s on the moon and the frost’s in the sky, 
And the fires of the seamen burn fragrant and high, 
From the cold hills of Koo-soo the bell tolls around ; 
And the boats and the temple are sad at the sound.” 
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Alluding to the constancy of Ech-uen, we have a 
scrap applied to her by a modern poet: 


“ What though the fair and virtuous are proudly standing 
round, 

There’s none to take the boat-girl’s place in all their num- 
ber found : 

For pure as beaten gold is she, and vowed for love to die ; 

And firmer than the rock her mind, so simple, yet so 
high.” 


The story is headed by a quotation exhorting to 
moderation and content, not a little resembling 
the “ Auream quisquis mediocritatem,” &c. of 
Horace. 

A more wild, but far more beautiful and poeti- 
cal story, is “The History of Woo-tsing-yen,” 
written at an earlier period, but extracted from 
the same work. 


THE HISTORY OF WOO-TSING-YEN. 


Woo-tsing-yen was a youth of uncommon promise. 
It is said that, while very young, some of his composi- 
tions fell into the hands Le the celebrated historian Ho, 
who expressed himself so highly delighted with them, 
that he requested a friend to invite the author to his house ; 
and to such an extent did the elegant manners and fas- 
cinating conversation of this accomplished youth please 
him, that he declared a person possessing the talents of 
Woo-tsing-yen was for ever secure from poverty: and 
afterwards, finding his zeal and perseverance equal to his 
abilities, he offered him his daughter in marriage. This, 
however, was not to be. Woo-tsing-yen became ac- 
quainted with one Tae-she, with whose beautiful daugh- 
ter an union was proposed to Woo-tsing-yen. This offer 
was accepted with pleasure. The autumnal examination 
was now approaching, at which Woo-tsing-yen was a 
candidate for honour, but an unsuccessful one; and as 
therefore his studies were incomplete, it was deemed ad- 
visable for the young couple to wait for three years. Ta- 
lent, said they, he certainly has, and sooner or later must 
obtain fame : should he not succeed, the young lady would 
be at liberty to marry another. Woo-tsing-yen now ap- 
plied to his literary pursuits with redoubled ardour. One 
evening, when the moon looked brightly upon him, im- 
mersed in contemplation, a person calling himself a 'T’seu- 
tsae entered his room ;—a short beard, florid countenance, 
a small waist, and long nails, were the personal charac- 
teristics of the individual before him. The student asked 
his name and place of abode. “I am,” replied the 
stranger, “of the family of Pih; and my surname is 
Yun-yuh.” Pleased with the manners and address of his 
visiter, Woo-tsing-yen commenced a conversation, which 
soon became so interesting, that he entreated his new 
friend to remain (as it was now late) till the morrow. 
Thanking him for his obliging offer, Pih-yuh consented, 
and took up his abode with him for the night. Woo, 
tsing-yen noticed that Pib-yuh read in a manner differ- 
ently from any person he had ever heard ; and in his ad- 
dress and conversation there was some peculiarity which 
he had seen in no other. Astonished at this, he asked 
the reason. “Scholars,” replied Pih-yuh, with a smile, 
“ all differ in mind, manners, and person ; nor am I very 
anxious about acquiring fame.” 

Night after night—for their dwellings were near to- 
gether—did the two young men meet and take wine to- 
gether. At length Pih-yuh produced a hook on the 
occult sciences, which he gave to his friend; but he un- 
derstood it not, and carelessly laid it aside. Finding 
this, and that no use was meant to be made of this book, 
Pih-yuh informed Woo-tsing-yen of its value, saying that 
it was the doctrine of Wang-ting-che-yaou, the steps of 
the gods. “ That which I seek for,” replied the student, 


with a laugh, “is not contained here. Those who seek 
to become immortals must disregard desires, and be free 
from anxious thought ; I, diseased with the cares of this 
life as I am, how can I become an immortal ?”—* Why ?” 
asked the other, “what should hinder ?”—* I am anxi- 
ous,” was the answer, “ to ubtain descendants.” —“* Why, 
then, have you not married ?”—* I am now in love,” 
said Woo-tsing-yen: “Iam really unwell.”"—Pih-yuh 
laughed outright: “I hope,” said he, “ your love is not 
of a light kind, my prince ; pray, what sort of love is it?” 
—Woo-tsing-yen endeavoured as well as he could to de- 
tail the sentiments which he ‘felt for the daughter of 
Tae-she ; but his friend would not allow such sentiments 
to be those of true love. “ Every one,” exclaimed the 
student, “ allows that she is enchantingly beautiful ; it is 
not a passion which I have acquired by my own eyes.” 
A supercilious nod of assent was the only rejoinder. 
The next day Pih-yuh unexpectedly commenced packing 
up and preparations, as for a Jong journey. Woo-tsing- 
yen in vain entreated him to stay—he was soon ready, 
and sent his servant on with his luggage. From the 
respect and regard they entertained for each other, their 
parting was not without painful emotions. They sat for 
some time in silence. Suddenly a green insect, somewhat 
resembling a locust, pitched on the table. Pih-yuh broke 
silence: “ Farewell!” said he, “my carriage is arrived. 
If you love me, dust my room and sleep in my bed.” 
Struck with the singularity of the request, he was about 
to ask for further information; but his friend was no 
longer visible. At length he saw him, not so large as a 
finger, and seated astride the locust. The insect chirped, 
spread to the wind its delicate pinions, and soared out of 
sight. Woo-tsing-yen stood mute in astonishment; nor 
was it until some minutes had elapsed, that he recovered 
from his surprise, « »4 then only to regret the loss he had 
sustained. He occupied the room of Pih-yuh; and after 
the lapse of a few days there came a tremendous fall of 
rain. Woo-tsing-yen remembered the last words of Pih- 
yuh, and looking towards the bed, he saw the marks of a 
rat’s foot in the dust; he instantly swept them away, and 
spreading his own mat over the couch, composed himself 
to sleep. Not dreamless were his slumbers. In a vision 
the servant of Pih-yih came to him, and beckoned him 
to follow. He arose and went where the domestic led 
him. Soon he saw the ominous bird Fung flying to- 
wards them. Seizing the bird by the neck, the servant 
said, “traveling in the dark is not pleasant—let us 
hasten our speed: will you not avail yourself of this 
assistance ?” Woo-tsing-yen looked at the bird, and re- 
plied, not without surprise at the proposition, that it was 
not large enough to carry him. “Try it,” said the boy. 
He did so. The bird expanded beneath him; the boy 
seated himself behind; and, with a low cry, the bird 
spread his broad wings, soared majestically upward, 
and in a few moments the earth and all terrestrial things 
were far beneath—too far to be any longer visible. After 
thus sailing along some time, they arrived at a red door, 
where the boy alighted, and assisted Woo-tsing-yen to 
alight also. “Where am I?” exclaimed he. “ This,” 
replied the youth, “is the gute of heaven.” The asto- 
nished student looked around, and with dread beheld on 
one side a huge tiger lying at his ease. The youth saw 
his alarm, and instantly placed himself before the tiger. 
And now was Woo-tsing-yen able to behold the beauties 
of heaven, extending its glories ail around him, brighter 
and very different from this world. The boy preceded, 
and he followed into the palace Kwang-han, paved with 
crystal; and on all sides appeared the glorious inmates, 
seeming as if walking upon diamond. Around them 
grew the lofty trees of fragrant oil, with their luxuriant 
branches meeting at the top, and loading with perfume 
the breezes that here know no interruption. Red were 
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these groves wander for ever; in this world are none 
such to be found. 

“In the palace of Wang-moo, the imperial mother,” 
said the youth, addressing Woo-tsing-yen, “the ladies 
are far mere lovely—hasten, for I fear my lord must long 
have been waiting for you—ioiter not.” Thus speaking, 
he seized the hand of the lingerer, and drew him out of 
the red door. They had not proceeded far before they 
met Pih-yuh waiting for them. He, taking his friend 
by the hand, led him into the palace. In front of the 
houses rolled a sparkling stream of pure water, in the 
midst of a white path—he heard the noise of distant wa- 
ters—he saw long lines of stately buildings branching off 
in different directions, paved with crystal, and their ba- 
lustrades ornamented with precious sculpture. This, 
thought he, is the palace of Kwang-han. They seated 
themselves, and a maiden of about sixteen brought fra- 
grant tea. Pih-yuh called for wine, and four beautiful 
women entered ; bending gracefully, these tended them, 
and the gems in their ears sent forth a pleasant sound. 
Woo-tsing-yen, smitten with love, gazed intently upon 
them ; and entreated to drink wine, he took the cup from 
the hands of one of them, and felt much difficulty in re- 
straining his passions.* At le he took one by the 
hand, smiled upon her, and whispered his love ; but the 
damsels laughed, and retired to their apartments. Pib- 
yuh recalled them, and them to drink wine with 
himself and his friend. Then he requested them to sing. 
The one attired in red came and offered the visiter a cup 
of wine; and then, seating herself opposite the table of 
repast, sang, accompanied by her companions on the reed 
and pepa, in delightful harmony. When she had finished, 
one dressed in green brought also a cup of wine, and sea- 
ting herseif where the other sat, sang in company with 
her friends. ‘Then, the two robed in carnation and light 
brown stood tittering, addressing each other to go and 
present wine, but both refused. Pih-yuh proposed that 
one should sing and the other present wine. The one 
in carnation now came forward. Woo-tsing-yen leaned 
forward fondly and cauglit her by the hand. She laughed, 
and he let go her hand; and between them the cup fell. 
Pih-yuh was moved to impatience. Elegantly she bend- 
ed, and recovering the cup, said with a smile, “ His hand 
is as cold as an evil spirit’s; why should he seize on 
mine?” Pih-yuh laughed immoderately: “Since you 
have transgressed, you shall buth sing and dance.” Then 
the maiden in light blue flew with a cup of wine to Woo- 
tsing-yen, who declined it; but seeing how deeply the 
maiden blushed, he drank it, though against his inclina- 
tion. He saw that all these women were equally lovely, 
and that in this world none were equal to them in beauty. 
Rising up, therefore, he addressed himself to Pih-yuh:— 
“ These damsels are unequaled in loveliness—why can- 
not one be mine? Why should you possess so many, 
while my soul is fled I know not whither ?”—* What,” 
replied the other, “how can a lady on whom you have 
fixed your “attentions please a.person of your attain- 
ments ?"—*“T have never beef favoured with a sight of 
many beauties,” said Woo-tsing-yen; “and consider 
that these cannot be excelled.” Pih-yuh then ordered 
all the ladies to appear before his friend, and aided him 
in his choice ; and with her he successfully prosecuted 
his suit. Morning dawned brightly ; and before the lo- 
vers parted, Woo-tsing-yen begged her to give him some 
token to keep in remembrance of her. With a sweet 
smile she drew from her arm a golden ring and present- 
ed it to him. A servant now entered to announce that 
the road of genii and that of mortals were different :— 





* The Chinese here adds: At this moment Woo-tsing- 
yen felt a little itching between his shoulders; where- 
upon one of these beautiful women, having delicate 
fingers and long nails, put her hands under his coat and 
relieved the irritated part. 





“Therefore, sir,” continued he, “you must leave.” 
“ Where is your master?” asked Woo-tsing-yen. “My 
master left before the fifth watch to wait on his majesty, 
and ordered me to accompany you home.” Woo-tsing- 
yen consented, though with great reluctance, to this ar- 
rangement; and they returned by the way they came. 
When they arrived at the door the student round, 
but was unable to see his attendant, nor could he ima- 
gine where he was gone. The tiger slowly roused him- 
self, rolled about his glaring eyeballs, and with a hide- 
ous roar sprang forward. Woo-tsing-yen, terrified, held 
down his head and ran; nor did he stop till, breathless 
and fainting, he ined the earth. Alarmed and agi- 
tated, he awoke while the sun was yet rising. He con- 
sidered what he had seen and done, and decided that his 
far journey and delightful entertainment were but 2 
dream. On rising, however, he beheld on the ground a 
lustrous article, which on examination proved to be the 
golden armlet of a woman. Recollecting what had passed 
in his vision, the young man felt quite bewildered. 
From this time, however, (and none will doubt the fact,) 
his affection towards his yet unseen intended wife daily 
abated ; and he became desirous of seeking the abode of 
Chih-sang, the mighty and far-famed bestower of immor- 
tality. Yet though this project occupied his mind, it 
was ever a source of regret that he had no children. 
About ten lunar months after his former dream, while 
sleeping at noon, he dreamed that the young beauty who 
in heaven had been his, bat, alas! who was unable to 
follow him to this lower earth, entered his abode, robed, 
as she had been above, in resplendent carnation, and 
presenting him with a lovely infant, “ This,” said she, in 
a tone of celestial sweetness, “this is your blood and 
your bone; nor can we retain him in heaven.” She 
then placed the child on the couch, covered it with the 
mat, and, after gazing fondly on it for a moment, van- 
ished. Woo-tsing-yen in vain endeavoured to stop her. 
“ Having been united,” said she, “and now parted, we 
part for ever; the time of our espousals is passed: yet, 
should you ever become immortal, we may meet again.” 
Woo-tsing-yen awoke ; and now, with feelings more 
of delight than astonishment, saw a child more beautiful 
than the daylight slambering by his side. He took it up 
and carried it to his mother, relating its history; and 
she, highly elated, sent for a nurse, and named it Mung- 
séen. And now his wish was gratified—he was no 
longer childless ; and he sent t to Tae-she to say 
that he was desirous of retiring among the mountains, 
and that, therefore, he resigned his claim to Tae-she's 
daughter, and begged him tc seek some other husband 
for his daughter. Tae-she would not listen. Again did 
Woo-tsing-yen earnestly beg to decline the marriage. 
Tae-she now informed his daughter, who replied, “ Eve 
body knows that I am engaged to Woo-tsing-yen ; if 
now I should marry some other person, I id have 
two husbands.” This was reported to the student, who 
said, “I cannot consent; I care not for fame; neither 
have I any love for the daughter of Tae-she: only my 
respect for an aged mother keeps me froin retiring 
among the hills.” This message was duly delivered 
and the answer was, “If he be poor, I will be content 
with him to partake of vegetables; if he leaves, I will 
wait on his aged mother; nor will I ever marry another 
person.” Matters thus remained unsettled; messa 
and servants were sent to and fro, but without bringing 
affairs to a satisfactory termination. At length a day 
was fixed, the customary marriage presents were pre- 
pared, and the dowry arranged. bride was taken to 
the house of her husband, who received her, esteemed 
her, and loved her for her virtue. She waited on his 
mother with filial attention; and, to render them hap q 
endured many crosses. After two years his mother ; 
and his wife, that the customary ceremonies might not 
be neglected, disposed of part of her dowry. Woo-tsing- 
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en now said, “ With such a wife, why should I grieve? 

know that those who become immortal leave house and 
fainily, and flee up to heaven. It is my desire to commit 
every thing into your hands.” His wife did not object, 
and he took his leave accordingly. The wife now, inde- 
pendently of her own support, had to sustain and instruct 
an adopted son; nor did she fail m these duties. 

As Mang-séen grew up he became a prodigy of talent : 
when but fourteen years old, the villagers called him the 
divine youth. At fifteen he entered the Han-lin, or im- 
perial college, at Peking. And here, when desirous of 
extolling the virtues of his mother, whose name he knew 
not, he called her Ko, the name of his step-mother. The 
winter now set in, and the weather was extremely cold. 
He asked one day about his father, and his step-mother 
gave him at full the history. He at once determined to 
throw up his office and to seek his father; nor was he 
deterred from his project till his mother-in-law remark. 
ed, “ Your father has left above ten years: I think that 
ere now he has become a god ; if so, where will you seek 
him?” Not long after this his majesty appointed him 
to superintend the national worship at the southern 
mountains. While on his journey, he was met in a nar- 
row defile by a party of marauders. A desperate con- 
flict ensued ; and while the result was yet doubtful, a 
Taou priest appeared in their behalf, armed with a long 
sword, The robbers were now put to flight ; and Mung. 
séen, as a recompense to his heroic deliverer, offered him 
a present of gold. This was proudly declined; but the 
priest, presenting a letter, said, “1 have a friend who 
lives in the same village with you: I will trouble you to 
make civil enquiries for me.” Mung-séen asked the per- 
son’s name. “ Wang-lin,” was the answer. “I do not 
remember such a name,” said Mung-séen. “ Probably 
not,” said the priest; “they are a poor family, with 
whom you, sir, are hardly likely to be acquainted.” 
Then sliding a ring from his arm: “ This,” said he, “ is 
worn by those who inhabit the retired apartments; as I 
am a priest, it is of no use to me; I beg you will accept 
it for your trouble.” When Mung-séen examined the 
ring, he found it of exquisite workmanship, and studded 
with gems of great value. Mung-séen put it into his 
bosom as a present for his wife. She valued it highly, 
and ordered a skilful goldsmith to make another like it ; 
but, after many trials, he abandoned the task, declaring 
the workmanship was inimitable. When Mung-séen 
returned home, he enquired if there was a family named 
Wang-lin in that neighbourhood. Finding none, he 
opened the letter and read as follows: “'To Wang-lin,— 
We lived affectionately together for three years, and 
then we parted. You have buried my mother and in- 
structed my son: your eminent virtue has been recorded, 
Having nothing valuable wherewith I can recomperse 
you, I present Pe with a pill. After dividing it, and 
eating a part of it, you will become a séen, or immortal.” 
Having read the letter, but not discovering for whom it 
was designed, he gave it to his mother for her perusal. 
She, on reading it, instantly burst into tears, and ex- 
claimed, “ This is from your father; Wang-lin was the 
name given to me while an infant.” Mung-séen was 
much grieved at not knowing his father; and handing 
his step-mother the ring, she said, “This is what your 
mother left as a token of love to your father.” Mung- 
séen now examined the pill, which was of the size of a 
pea, and said, with great joy,“ Since my father is be- 
come a god, doubtless on swallowing this I shal! not 
know death.” His mother-in-law objected to his thus 
doing, and concealed it till her father came; to whom 
she shewed it, and read likewise the letter of Woo-tsing- 
yen. ‘Tae-she immediately broke in pieces the pill, and 
all three partook of it. Tae-she was at this time seventy 
years of age, and in his person extremely debilitated ; but 
no sooner had he tasted this wonderful medicine than he 
became hale and strong, his nerves and sinews received 
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fresh vigour, he laid aside his carriage, and when he 
walked abroad, it was with such rapidity that his ser- 
vants could scarcely keep pace with him. The following 
year Hwing-lii (the God of Fire) visited the city, and 
the devouring element raged for an entire day and night. 
Unable to sleep, the family of Mung-séen assembled in 
the hall, from whence they could command a view of the 
devastating flames. They were fast approaching the 
neighbourhood ; all were in a dreadful state of conster- 
nation, and none knew what plan to adopt, when on a 
sudden the golden ring which Ko wore on her wrist 
flew off with a loud noise. Its flight was traced to the 
distance of half a mile, where it was seen a in 
the air, immediately over her father’s house, in the form 
of a half-moon. After a time it became stationary, and 
the open part of the circle* towards the south-east, and 
could be distinctly seen. All were struck with wonder 
at so extraordinary a phenomenon. The fire now raged 
in a westerly direction, burnt a small dwelling-house 
under the opening of the ring, and then stopped. From 
the violence of the fire, Ko imagined that the ring would 
be damaged, or that she should never obtain it again. 
Suddenly a bright cloud approached and hung over 
them; the ring dropped at her feet. Upwards of ten 
thousand houses were burned ; yet, wonderful to relate, 
that of Woo-tsing-yen was not even damaged, save the 
little building, which, being immediately under the open- 
ing of the ring, could not be preserved by it. «Ko retain- 
ed her beauty, and the strength and health of youth ;— 
none who saw her, afler she had partaken of the elixir 
of life, would have supposed her beyond the age of 
twenty, though in truth fifty times had the sun brought 
about the anniversary of her birth. 


The author of the preceding story, though ano- 
nymous, was undoubtedly a follower, probably a 
priest, of the sect of Séaow-tsze, a philosopher of 
great note in his day, who lived about five hundred 
years before the Christian era. His doctrines 
were those of pure morality; but his followers, 
during the Han dynasty, became noted for their 
zealous pursuit of alchemy, and their supposed 
skill in the occult seiences generally. Most of 
the remarkable adepts in China were of this sect. 
Frequently among them arose some one who 
boasted that he had discovered the philosopher’s 
stone ; others who were in possession of the uni- 
versal remedy. They gave out that they had dis- 
covered an island in the Eastern sea, where the 
genii lived ; to which isle they caused more than 
one expedition to be fitted out, that they might 
consult these mighty and mysterious agencies. 
Those who returned never failed to deal largely 
in the marvellous, and stated invariably, that the 
high priest of the Taou sect was an object of 
especial regard to the genii and to their prince. 
At one period they caused large vessels to be 

laced on the top of high buildings, to collect ce- 
estial dews, in which the emperor might bathe, 
to preserve him from disease. Affairs went on in 
this manner for some time, till the head of the 
sect was by the reigning sovereign created a duke, 
which, together with his rapacious conduct, gave 
umbrage to the nobles. A change was accordingly 
referred against him of deceiving the emperor ; 
Re was in consequence beheaded. The sect was 
then persecuted in every way. Its total downfal, 

* The amulets, usually of silver, worn by Chinese fe- 
male children, are round; but the golden ones have an 
opening at the joint of the middle. 
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which happened soon after, removed innumerable 
obstacles to the spread of Budhuism, or the sect 
of Fuh, as it is called in China. This, with its 
gorgeous temples and splendid processions, soon 
came into favour both with the people and at 
court. The common people, even though them- 
selves of the sect of Fuh, read and fully believe 
this, and many other tales equally absurd, though, 
like the above, written to diffuse the doctrines of 
a sect long since exploded. 
yay 





From the London Me! ropoiitan, 


LAYS OF THE HEBREWS.—No. 1. 


The light that gleams on Jordan’s wave 
Falls idly on the passing river, 
Gilding no banners of the brave, 
No panoply of spear and quiver. 
For there—when battle’s host rushed on, 
When Israel’s maiden fields were won, 
Is but the passing courser trace 
Of Ishmael’s fiery desert race. 


On Jordan's banks no thrilling ery 
Arouseth echo, all is languor, 
No pilgrim multitudes by, 
With cymbal clash and trumpet clangour, 
As when the shrine of Judah’s God 
Was borne across the sacred flood, 
And Jordan paused, and reeled, or fled 
Before the symboled Presence dread. 


By Jordan's stream the harp is still, 
The timbrel’s haughty sound hath perished, 
The breeze comes quivering from the hill, 
Without one tone that love hath cherished. 
Nor rings the tinkling castanet, 
Which virgins chimed when fond hearts met 
To tread the measured dance, and dream 
That life was fair as Jordan’s stream. 


The light that gleams on Jordan’s wave, 
Falls beautiful and free as ever; 

But where are they, the fair, the brave, 
Whose voice pealed on the passing river? 

Ask Time, the Gatherer! this, ay more— 

Why Israel dwells not as before, 

Why she hath now a robe of scorn, 

And Judah now a wreath of thorn ? 


Critical Potices. 


Abbotsford atid Newstead Abbey. By the author of the 
“ Sketch-Book.” 


Daring the past month this volume has been so copiously 
extracted from, and its circulation has been so great, that 
our notice comes too late to serve it as we desired to do; 
all that is left for us is to bestow unqualified praise on 
every page of one of the most delightful books it has 
ever been our good fortune to mect. There is a halo 
over both places, and a sadness too, particularly with all 
relating to Lord Byron: although the latter days of 
Scott were overcast by pecuniary misfortunes, there was 
something so noble, so benevolent, so exalted in his 
career, that he is remembered with the triumphant ex- 
pression of “See what genius can achieve!” ‘The re- 
cords of Byron and his ancient house are gicomy and 
magnificent, and the kindly and gentle pen of Washing- 


ington Irving becomes paralysed, in a degree, when 
VOL. XXVII. 
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writing the records of Newstead. But at Abbotsford it 
flows gaily and cheerfully on, and indeed we know of no 
two men in the world who could have better assimilated 
together than Scott and Irving. We do not enter into 
any comparison of their genius; it would be unseemly ; 
we speak merely of their habits and feelings. Irving 
understood Scott perfectly, and appreciated him as well. 
He is one whose bosom overflows with kindly feelings, 
and whose senses answer the desire of his heart—a heart 
which teaches him to enjoy and sympathise with what- 
ever is excellent upon earth! We shall look for the next 
volume which is to appear with increased pleasure. 
When a writer is an accurate observer of human nature, 
and possesses also a benevolent mind, he cannot fail to 
improve and interest his readers. How much, then, do 
we not already owe to the author of the “ Sketch-Book !” 
New Monthly Magazine. 





Sketches and Recollections. 
Pry.” 


By the Author of “ Paul 


2 vols. 


It is not our intention to review this work: it is in- 
deed, unnecessary so to do, inasmuch as our readers are 
already familiar with its contents,—the several papers 
having from time to time appeared in the * New Monthly 
Magazine.” Still it would be unjust to Mr. Poole to omit 
all notice of his productions—collected, as they now are 
into two very pleasant-looking and most inviting volumes. 
They are full of wit and eseeathe quiet humour 
that tells upon all classes, because, though never ill- 
natured, never personal, and never coarse, its grand out- 
line is human nature, and it illustrates the characters and 
peculiarities that are to be met with in every-day life. Ib. 


Holman’s Voyages and Travels. Vol. 3. 


The third volume of this truly interesting work, com- 
mencing with the author's arrival at the island of Johan- 
na, contains his subsequent visits to the Seychelle Islands, 
the Mauritius, Ceylon, Pondicherry, Madras, and Cal- 
cutta. Upon its general contents, we have only the same 
remarks to offer which were contained in our notice of 
the first and second volumes. There is the same fidelity 
of description—the same industry in rendering avail- 
able every means of information—the same singular ex- 
hibition of unshaken enterprise—and the same successful 
opposition to difficulty, which render Mr. Holman’s 
writings so fertile in interest, and we may add, in valuable 
instruction to the public. The present division uf his 
labours abounds with incidents, which display his courage 
and hardihood in a striking light. For example, we find 
him one at time pursuing his way with none but native 
attendants among the elephant paths of Ceylon, and shortly 
afterwards hazarding life and limb among the precipices 
of Adam’s Peak, or encountering wild beasts in the midst 
of a band of venturous hunters—or ascending to the 
main-top-gallant-mast-head of a vessel ploughing her way 
through the waves, under the influence of a stiff tropical 
breeze. Nor is he less remarkable for the tact with which 
he seems to have turned every power to account, in 
searching for knowledge through the instrumentality of 
those about him. His statistical tables are remarkably 
comprehensive and ample, and appear to wear the stamp 
of great correctness, while he has even contrived, by the 
assistance of a friend, to furnish several beautiful views 
of the scenery through which he passed, and which, 
although unconscious of its attractions himself he has 
thus been successful in preserving for the pleasrue of 
others. His remarks upon men and manners will also 
be found to be far from uninteresting. A quiet, good- 
humoured, and impartial listener to the conversation of 
the various classes of men among whom he has been 
thrown, he has delineated them with a skill as striking 
as that by which he has been enabled to impress the 
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minds of his readers with vivid pictures of local and 


physical peculiarities. Few we think can rise from the 
perusal of his works without feeling convinced that there 


is no need of the remarkable circumstances under which 


they have been written to recommend them to the public 


favour.— Jd. 


The Foust of Goethe; attempted into English Rhyme. 


By the Hon. R. Talbot. 


We perfectly agree with the gentleman to whom we 
are indebted for the translation now upon our table, in 
thinking, that notwithstanding the translations of Faust 
already submitted to the public, “ ample field is still left 
We also consider with him 
that “the world in all probability will have to wait long 


for further competition.” 


before it sees a clear and undistorted image of this ex. 
traordinary poem.” Since the first translation by Lord 
F. Egerton, several have come under our notice, and in 


none have we seen the real meaning of the poet so well 
embodied in our language as it is in some parts of the 
We are particularly struck by 
the fidelity with which the scene between Faust and 
There is none of the géne gene- 
rally to be perceived in translations from the German ; 
but a quotation from this scene will speak better for it- 


volume now before us. 


Wagner is rendered. 


self than we can. 
“ Faust. 


“Oh! happy he, who might the hope enjoy, 
From out this sea of error to arise ! 
Man evermore for what he knows not sighs, 
Yet what he knows he never can employ! 
Bat o’er the brightness of this scene 
Saffer no gloomy thoughts a cloud to throw! 
See yonder huts, embowered in tender green, 
Tinged by the slanting sunbeams, how they glow! 
That sun departs, the day's brief hours gone by, 
Yet hies he hence, new regions to revive! 
Oh! for a wing, that I might mount the sky, 
And after him for ever, ever strive ! 
Then, an eternal evening would disclose, 
Beneath my feet, the silent world below, 
Each hill on fire, each vale in soft repose, 
As to the golden stream the silver runnels flow ! 
Then, nothing should impede my godlike flight, 
Not the wild Alps, with all its yawning caves ! 
Now ocean, with its countless waves, 
Its sheltered creeks burst on my wond’ring sight— 
Downwards, at last, the god appears to sink— 
But my new impulse wakes with gathered might, 
And I rush forth, his endless light to drink, 
The day before me, after me the night, 
The heavens above and under me the main! 
A beauteous dream! but he, the while, is gone ! 
Alas! corporeal wings must seek in vain 
To mate with those that urge the spirit on ! 
Yet there’s a power in every breast innate 
That lifts the soul, and hurries it along ; 
When lost amid the clear, blue sky, elate, 
The lark unfolds her thrilling way— 
When o'er the pine-clad mountain's giddy height, 
On balanced wings, the eagle soars— 
Or when the crane pursues her onward flight, 
O’er lands and seas, to gain her native shores.” 


We wish we could praise the whole of the work as 
much as we have done thisscene. We know that the trans- 
lator had a difficult task, and upon the whole the transla- 
tion is not worse than any we have seen; in some parts 
it is better, and we can recommend it to our readers as a 
work from which they will perhaps be able to understand 
Faust as well as it is possible to do through the medium 
of a translation. 


NOTICES. 


By the author of “ Peter 


The Pach Many Tales. 
sete fe 3 vols. Saunders 


Simple,” “Jacob Faithful,” &e. 

and Otley, Conduit Street. ; 

Shortly after the demise of Voltaire, all the French 
savans, at that time present in Paris, met together in full 
conclave—for our neighbours delight in effect—to cele- 
brate, by a succession of orations, the universal genius of 
the departed great man. The first mathematician took 
the lead. He spoke a great deal of the mathematics, 
and stil! more of himself, and he ended his elaborate 
speech by pronouncing with an air of the most sovereign 
certainty, that, of the exact sciences, Voltaire was totally 
ignorant, but, with that exception, he was truly a uni- 
versal genius. A famous jurist next rose, and dwelt 
upon the mere pretensions of Voltaire to any thing like a 
knowledge of civil laws, but, with that exception, pro- 
nounced him a wniversal genius. A famous prose 
writer next followed, and proved that, all that this wonder 
of France had written which was not verse, was beneath 
contempt, yet, with this slight exception, he did honour 
to his universal genius. A manufacturer of metre suc- 
ceeded the proser, but really could not allow the man, 
whose memory they had met to commemorate, was, in 
the strict sense of the word, any thing resembling a 
poet, but with that slight drawback, he assuredly was a 
universal genius. A physician, a painter, a botanist, a 
geologist, and several other professionals ending in is¢ 
followed ; but Voltaire did not fare a bit the better in 
their hands. At length the president, who was neither 
poet, painter, lawyer, doctor, or any thing at all ending in 
ist, but merely a man of sense, and an admirer of talent, 
rose with a sly gravity, and told the learned assembly 
that he was very sorry to have given them all so much 
trouble, as it was very apparent that they had met to 
commemorate the greatest blockhead in a country that 
shows so little toleration to the stupid. 

The moral of this may, in the degree, be applied to 
the author of these tales. Much as we admire him, let 
us not be misunderstood, that we wish to insinuate that 
he has proved himself like Voltaire, to be a universal 
genius. All that we contend for is, that he has succeed- 
ed in every thing that he has essayed ; and, that by the 
crities of the day, he has been used a little after the 
manner in which Voltaire was used by his orators. A 
few naval anthors were very invidious against his first 
naval novels; they could not tolerate a writer so superior 
in their own line ; however, the captain was consoled by 
the avidity with which his works were purchased. He 
then, leaving salt, had recourse to fresh water, and wrote 
“ Jacob Faithful.” Up in arms then rise all the cockney 
literati who had ever sculled a wherry to Putney, and cry 
out, looking big with the honours of a voyage to Rich- 
mond, “ Ah, his naval novels are excellent—not to be 
surpassed ; but how lamentably he has failed upon the 
river!” One critic, whose genius we respect, and whose 
honest political consistency we have always admired, and 
from whom we had expected more candid things, so far 
descended as to supply the place of criticism by ribaldry, 
and told his readers that old Beazeley in “ Jacob Faith- 
ful,” was old Beastly. Still, the public took the author’s 
part, bought up quickly two large editions, and the third 
is now making rapid progress. We suppose that we shall 
have a new class of evil inclined commentators upon 
“Japhet in Search of a Father,” when it shall have 
made its appearance in a finished state. It is a fortunate 
occurrence for the captain, that these doers of criticism 
know not how much prose and verse he gives the world 
in his Magazine. 

The reader may be a little surprised to find that we 
are thus speaking of ourselves ; but it happens just now, 
that we are not he. He is making a continental tour ; 
and we, with a Jaudable adhesion to good old English 
customs, rise, with a great deal of culiedein, and after 





a literary fashion, and propose his health in his absence. 
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It is true, that we expect but sorry thanks for our trouble 
when he returns. But we will, for once, brave his anger, 
in order to do an act of justice, though the hair of all 
the booksellers’ heads (we except those who wear wigs) 
should stand on end at such a solecism of Magazine 
manners, as we, speaking in favour of ourselves, review- 
ing our own works, and macadamising the plural _per- 
sonal pronoun in such a manner, that, in the fractions, 
the brighter part should stand confessed. 

We have not yet spoken of the “ Tales of the Pacha.” 
We like them, and the public will like them, for they 
are the most humorous, the most original, and the most 
varied of the captain’s writings. Yet they belong neither 
to the salt nor the fresh element; and they wear the 
livery of no school, but that very extensive one of huinan 
nature. But we must take care what we are about. 
We may not speak all the good we think of them; and 
whatever that is faulty, they may possess, the hundred 
tongued press will, no doubt, take especial care that it 
shall not remain unbruited. In making these few re. 
marks, we feel that we have spoken too much for our 
personal interests, though far, very far too little for our 
feelings of admiration, and some other feeling of a more 
noble nature, to which we will not advert. Should the 
person most concerned be irritated at our remarks, we 
will take a scrupulous care to withhold for the future, 
our commendation, until he be gathered to his fathers; 
should the public think ill of it, we pity them for their 
ill thoughts—and au pis aller—should the editor be 
mightily chagrined, he will take care not to be on“a con- 
tinental tour when the proper time shall come to correct 
the press for the Magazine for the ensuing mbuth. 

But we must advertise our readers, that though absent 
physically, our editor is with us spiritually—with us in 
his writings, in the arrangement, and in the selection of 
the articles offered to public approbation. However, as 
it must be a long rein that could curb us from Brussels, 
the above notice proves that we can run riot—Metropo- 
litan. 


NEW MUSIC. 
The Vocal Souvenir, for 1835. By Mrs. H. Mason. 


This production is not, in the present acceptation of 
the term, an Annual, but simply consists of four songs 
and one duct, by the same composer, a lady, who as we 
understand, has studied music only as an accomplish- 
ment. These compositions are not merely airs hammered 
out of the piano-forte, and then handed over to some 
professional drudge to be reduced to form and rule, and 
set forth with an accompaniment, but are evidently 
throughout, the work of one mind. Mrs. H. Mason has 
stadied assidously and persevering!y, not merely the ru- 
diments, but many of the intricacies of the art. Her 
accompaniments are wrought up with considerable skill, 
and evince much power of conception as well as execu- 
tion. But she fails in the power to originate an interest- 
ing melody ; her passages are not sufficiently vocal, and, 
we suspect, were played rather than sung before they 
were committed to paper. ‘This is a fault common to 
most pianoforte players when they attempt to write for 
the voice. It is not enough that certain passages are 
pleasing and perhaps easy on the instrument: the com. 
poser should ask will they sing well? above all, do they 
convey the meaning of the poetry (if meaning it chance 
to have) by appropriate sounds? are there no false ac- 
cents, no emphatic “ ofs” and “ thes,” no lines in which 
the sense is severed by an impertinent symphony, no 
needless repetitions of unimportant words ? If any such 
things occur, they should be noted and erased as ble- 
mishes which mar the just purpose and end of vocal 
writing. ‘The fair authoress of these songs is evidently 
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that department of the art in which she now appears 
before the public, we would recommend to her the study 
of those writers who trusted more to their singers and 
alloted less to the accompanist. In too many modern 
compositions, the latter is the principal and the former 
bat the subordinate person in the performance. 





“ Though on earth we are parted.” 
“ Mi giuri che m’ ami.” 

“ I’m saddest when you sing.” 

“ Friend after friend departs.” 

“I never cast a flower away.” 

“ The stranger knight.” 


This formidable list of publications, seeming to have 
issued at the same time from the press, is the production 
of an amateur. From the many unprofessional compo- 
sitions which are appearing now-a-days, the question 
“whether the English are a musical people?” might 
seem to be decided in the affirmative. But we must 
have stronger and more palpable evidence than amateur 
compositions usually afford, and more decided proof of 
various other kinds, before we can come to this conclusion 
That quantum of information which will enable a man 
either in music or literature to a place among “ the mob 
of gentlemen who write with ease,” is obtained without 
much expense of time or thought. Words and notes. 
are easily at command, ideas are not quite so plentiful ; 
and hence reminiscences commonly supply their place. 
The publications before us, with the exception of the 
first, are songs written in different styles, and, on the 
whole, pleasingly and correctly written. ‘There is here 
and there an error, in composition ; but the author’s not 
having ventured deeply into the labyrinths of harmony, 
has seldom lost his way. The first on the list is a duet, 
and we are better pleased with it than with his songs. 
The parts flow agreeably and melodiously, and the com- 
position will not fail to please its hearers. Of the songs, 
there is none that rises much above its fellows, or deserves 
more than the general praise we have awarded to the 
whole. 
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Temperance Socteties—The increase of members of 
the Temperance Society, in England and Wales, from 
Ist Feb. 1834, to Ist Feb. 1835, is upwards of 37,000 
the total being 110,525. Last year the members of the; 
Bristol Society amounted to 1500; this year oe are 
2562; being an iricrease of 962. The American Tem- 
perance Societies now consist of nearly 1,500,000 mem- 
bers. 
Cmpren Burnt.—By a return made from the city 
and liberty of Westminster, it appears that during the 
last year no less than about 100 children have been burnt 
to death, chiefly owing to their parents leaving them 
alone in a room with a fire in it. Of this number about 
four fifths were girls, and the remainder boys. This 
arises from the difference of clothing between boys and 
girls. When the boys have been burnt to death, it has 
been chiefly owing to wearing pinafores. In a great 
many of the cases the accidents have occurred from the 
children getting on a chair to reach something off the 
mantel-piece, when their clothes easily ignite. 

Frrenpty Societies—The Lords of the Treasury have 
very properly had printed for gratuitous distribution, 
“ Instructions for the formation of Friendly Societies, 
with rules and tables applicable thereto,” in order to as- 
sist in the establishment of these valuable institutions 


upon sound and legal principles. ; 
PTous.—It is now the law that no toll shall be paid for 





in possession of much native and acquired talent; and in 
order that she may attain to greater force and skill in 





cattle and other beasts going to or from water or pasture, 
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or to or from being shod or farried, or passing on any 
turnpike-road, provided they do not pass more than two 
miles on such turnpike-road. All horses and beasts 
drawing carts with materials for the repairs of roads, 
although the wheels of such carts shall be less than 
four inches and a half, are also to be exempt from toll. 
Lastly, all horses or carriages, cattle or other beasts, 
crossing any turnpike-road, or not going above one 
hundred yards thereon, are exempt from toll. 

Porviation Rerurns.—For the first time, a return was 
made in the last census of the number of illegitimate 
births occurring in Great Britain. There were 20,039 
of them in the year 1830, in the proportion of 41 males 
to 40 females ; as compared with legitimate births, they 
are reckoned as one in 18 for the whole of England and 
Wales. The minimam of illegitimate births is in Mid- 
dlesex, and the maximum in Wales !—-Merlical Gazetie. 

Tue Creran Sarcornacus.—A magnificent sarcopha- 
gus was discovered lust year in Crete, by Sir Pultney 
Malcolm, who patrivtically brought it to England, and 
proposes, we hear, to present it to the University of Cam- 
bridge. It is of Parian marble, and more than seven 
feet long, and in fine preservation. It was found in a 
small plain, near a village called Ayo Vasile, seven or 
eight miles from Viano, and though broken into many 
pieces, the whole has been ingeniously united under the 
direction of Chantrey, in whose studio it may be seen by 
all who are curious in antique sculpture. . : 

The ends, as well as front of the sarcophagus, includ- 
ing the cover or lid, are entirely sculptured. The sub- 
ject is the triumphant retarn of Bacchus from India, and 
though this seems to have little connection with death 
and the grave, it must be borne in mind that the god was 
born in the isle, and the Cretans invented the orgies in 
his honour. The figures are in high relief: a naked 
youth, stooping under a wine-skin, accompanied by a 
musician, leads the procession ; an elephant follows, with 
three girls on its back, playing on the double pipe and 
cymbals ; Silenus, sufficiently intoxicated, is borne after 
by two youths, who seem not unconscious of the weight; 
while a satyr follows, striking a tambourine, and actually 
leaping into the air with delight. A male and female 
centaur succeed ; “one seems woman to the waist, and 
fair, but ending foul ;” the other has his brows bound in 
vine-leaves, and seems in a passion, which his female 
companion tries to soothe, by throwing her arm round 
his neck ; an empty cup, depending from her fingers, in- 
timates that wine has something to do with the wrath 
which agitates him; this is more distinctly intimated by 
the action of the closing group. Bacchus appears—all 
youth and beauty—grave rather than joyous—in a 
splendid car, on a panel of which a youth and satyr are 
contending ; the right hand of the god clevates a trophy, 
while the left hand protects a trembling faun, his com- 
panion in the car, at whom the angry centaur seems in 
the act of throwing a wine-cup. The fear of the one, 
and the surly wrath of the other, are well expressed. 
Two men, on one end of the sarcophagus, seem disputing 
about a child, which they are bearing away in a basket; 
while on the other end two cupids are engaged in an 
attempt to put a tipsy satyr to bed ; drapery is suspended 
between two trees ; the urchins have their friend on their 
shoulders, and are striving, on tiptoe, to heave him up, 
while a quiet smile is playing over the brows and in the 
corners of his mouth at their fruitless endeavours. All 
this seems more akin to luxurious painting than to the 
simplicity and gravity of sculpture. ‘The relief wrought 
on the lid is of a still more joyous character—London 
Atheneum. 

The Odessa Journal contains the following :—* The 
archaiological researches prosecuted in the tumuli on the 
line of the new quarantine, towards the northeast of the 
city, are rarely profitable, in consequence of their having 


Jong since been rifled by some of the people who anciently 





nara the Crimea. The dircctor of the Museum at 
ertch, after opening eleven successively, without meet- 
ing with any relics but fragments of the tombs, was, 
however, recompensed for his pains when he came to the 
twelfth, which he found to inclose a tomb of freestonc, 
without cement, and filled with earth. In this tomb 
were contained the following objects; 1. A large urn 
with two handles, covered with black varnish, and orna- 
mented with garlands, on which some traces of gilding 
are to be discerned. "This urn was placed at the feet of 
the deceased, and contained some bones resembling those 
of a sheep. 2. A large fluted vase, finely shaped, cover- 
ed with a gilt garland, also placed at the feet of the de- 
ceased. 3. A ring of a superior construction, with a 
signet representing a lion couchant, in cornelian. On 
the plain side are engraved a buckler, a casque, and a 
sword. 4, A bunch of five ears of corn, with the leaves 
in amber, found on the head of the skeleton. 5. Three 
golden rings set with Syrian granite. 6. Two small 
gold buckles representing couching cupids. No medals 
were found in the tomb, so that the precise epoch to 
which it belongs cannot be ascertained. 

Sictiy.—It is stated, by some of the French papers, that 
| an extraordinary phenomenon has taken place at Marsala, 
in Sicily. After the dreadful hurricane, during the night 
| of the 16th of December, which wis accompanied by 
|rain, hail, thunder, and violent agitation of the sea, it 
| was discovered that the roofs of the houses were covered 





with aerolites, the size of a common walnut, round and 
extremely hard. The learned chemists of Sicily are busy 
| analysing these acrial productions. Others of the French 
| papers pretend that nothing more has happened at Mar- 





we than a violent hurricane. 


At the last meeting of the Medico-Botanical Society, 
| Dr. Hancock read a paper on a plant called coomi-paru 
by the natives of Guiana. It is used to intoxicate fish 
so as to enable the fisher to catch them with the hand. 
| It flowers at all seasons of the year, and is constantly 
covered with leayes of a purple colour; the flowers are 
small and white. The fluid circulating in the plant is 
latescent, nearly as thick as cream, and is so abundant 
as to trickle down ina small stream if the bash be 
wounded. A seed of this plant taken inwardly is of 
great use in dropsy. 

The following is given as the indefatigable Landolina’s 
mode of performing anew the ancicnt process of paper 
making from the papyrus; it is given on the authority of 
a recent German traveller in Sicily and Malta; the dis- 
coverer resides at Syracuse :—“ He softened the lower 
part of the stalk in water, loosened the external skin, and 
cut the soft white pith in the thinnest slices possible. 
These were laid upon each other crosswise, pressed, 
carefully dried, sized, and after many failures at length 
produced a perfectly useable dazzlingly white writing 
| paper. 
| Furrox’s Orrery.—This orrery conveys a more per- 
| fect idea of our solar system than any one that we have 
|seen, whether scenic or solid. It is constructed ona 
| similar principle to the small mechanical orreries sold by 
| opticians, but its movements are far more various and 
| complicated, and its size very much greater—the orbit of 
| Herschel describing a circle of nine feet diameter. ‘The 

true inclination of the axis of each planet and of the 
| plane of its orbit is shown, and the due relative distances 
|of the planets from the sun and each other; and each 
performs its rotatory or diurnal motion on its axis, and 
| its annual revolution round the sun in the proper relative 
| space of time—the annual revolution of our earth being 
made in a minute, and the others in proportion. The 
motions of the satellites are equally exact in point of po- 
sition and time. ‘The eccentricity as well as the inclina- 
tion of the orbit of Mercury, and the inclinations of the 
orbits of the secondary planets, Ceres and Pallas, are 


likewise given. Dials marking the hour, the day, the 
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month, and the year, enable the exhibiter to anticipate 
the course of nature, and to show the precise relative 
position of every planet and satellite hitherto discovered 
in our system at any given point of time for a century to 
come. Thus the visiter, seated comfortably on a bench, 
may watch the motions of this universe in miniature, and 
take in at one view the various revolutions of the bodies 
composing it, as if he were a spirit floating in the realms 
of space. Allowance must, however, be made for the 
small size of the sun, and of the three largest planets, as 
it was found impracticable to make them of proportion. 
ate dimensions to our earth and the rest, so as to show 
the lesser planets and the satellites. The sun, for in- 
stance, would, if represented to the scale of the earth, 
have been nineteen feet in diameter. Jupiter, Saturn, 
and Herschel, are, therefore, seven times smaller than 
their proper dimensions. 

The mechanism of this orrery, though apparently com- 
plex, combining upwards of two hundred movements, 
effected by means of one hundred and seventy-five wheels 
and pinions, is of the most simple construction. As an 
ingenious and beaatiful contrivance, it is alone worthy 
of admiration ; but representing as it does so completely 
our solar system, it is a most interesting object to all who 
desire clearly to comprehend the vastness and order of 
that portion of the universe of which our globe forms a 
part. The orrery being opaque, is exhibited during the 
day, at 28, Old Bond street—London Spectator. 

Tue Ixcextovus Trovsapour.—Arnaud Daniel, when 
visiting “ the court of Richard Cour de Lion in England, 
encountered there a jongleur, who defied him to a trial 
of skill, and boasted of being able to make more difficult 
rhymes than Arnaud, a proficiency on which he chiefly 
prided himself. He accepted the challenge, and the two 
poets separated, and retired to their respective chambers, 
to prepare for the contest. ‘The muse of Arnaud was not 
propitious, and he vainly endeavoured to string two 
rhymes together. His rival, on the other hand, quickly 
caught the inspiration. The king had allowed ten days 
as the term of preparation, five for composition, and the 
remainder for learning it by heart to sing before the 
court. On the third day the jongleur declared that he 
had finished his poem, and was ready to recite it, but 
Arnaud replied that he had not yet thought of his. It 
was the jongleur’s custom to repeat his verses out loud 
every day, in order to learn them better, and Arnaud, 
who was in vain endeavouring to devise some means to 
save himself from the mockery of the court at being 
outdone in this contest, happened to overhear the jon- 
gleur singing. He went to his door and listened, and 
succeeded in retaining the words and the air. On the 
day appointed they hoth appeared before the king. Ar- 
naud desired to be allowed to sing first, and immediately 
gave the song which the jongleur had composed. The 
latter, stupified with astonishment, could only exclaim, 
‘It is my song, it is my song.’ ‘Impossible !’ cried the 
king ; but the jongleur, persisting, requested Richard to 
interrogate Arnaud, who would not dare, he said, to deny 
it. Daniel confessed the fact, and related the manner in 
which the affair had been conducted, which amused Ri- 
chard far more than the song itself. The stakes of the 
wager were restored to each, and the king loaded them 
both with presents.”—Costello’s Specimens of early 
French Poetry. 

Lenses ron Microscoprs.—Messrs. Trecourt and Ober- 
hausen presented to the Academy specimens of lenses 
for microscopes formed out of precious stones—viz. one 
of diamond, another of sapphire, and a third of ruby. 
It took twenty-four hours to polish the surface of the 
diamond lens, with a wheel which revolved at least 200 
times in a second ; so that, in that single operation, the 
lens was turned round seventeen millions of times. ‘The 
diamond lens, in its simple state, magnifies 210 times ; 
with a compound eye-glass (oeulaire composé) it magni- 
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fies 245 times; and in the latter case the sapphire lens 
magnifies 255 times, and the ruby 235 times, 

New Auentary Susstance.—M. Grimaud has com- 
municated to the Academy his discovery of a new and 
highly nutritive substance in milk, which he calls lacto- 
line or lacteine. It contains all the principles of milk, 
such as caseum, butter, and salts, but is deprived of 
water; it may be preserved a long time, and is neither 
affected by damp nor heat. Thus milk may be trans- 
ported to any distance; and in order to re-convert it into 
liquid, it has only to be diluted with seven or eight times 
its volume of water, afler which it restimes all its natu- 
ral perfume and flavour. There are two other competi- 
tors for the merit of this discovery, MM. Balbee and 


| Genais, who declare that, in 1826, they obtained the same 
| results, by means of evaporation. 


Geratine.—M. Edwards laid before the Academy an 
account of his experiments on nutritive substances, espe- 
cially that of gelatine, which he is of opinion, frova his 
own observation, gives instant force to the muscular 


| powers, and acts with immediate effect on the animal 


frame of strong and healthy persons. M. Edwards, 
thereforé, recommends that soups for invalids should be 
made from gelatine, and aromatised by a small portion of 
meat. 

Sriitrs.—Sir Astley Cooper was one of the most emi- 
nent physicians and physiologists in England. He said, 
“that he never suffered ardent spirits in his house, think- 
ing them to be evil spirits,” and added, “ that if the poor 
could witness the white livers, the dropsies, the shattered 
nervous systems, the insanity, which I have seen as the 
effects of drinking, they would be satisfied that ardent 
spirits and destructive poisons are synonymous.” 

Jveciers.—At the fair of Argentan, in Calvados, on 
the 9th August, some jugglers exhibited a variety of feats 
of strength and agility to the wondering rustics, one of 
which, however produced a most horrid and lamentable 
catastrophe. In order to show the strength and courage 
of one of the females of the troop, she was laid on her 
back upon the ground, and a ponderous wheel, the nave 
of which was only hollowed out to about half its depth, 
was placed on her chest. The cavity was filled with 
gunpowder, which was to be discharged while in this 
position, as if it were a mortar. However, whether from 
the men employed to charge the machine being drunk, 
as was feared, and putting in too much powder, or from 
the wheel being damaged by former explosions, or from 
any other cause, when the match was put to the powder, 
the wheel burst into innumerable fragments, killed two 
of the persons assembled around it, wounded sixty-three 
others, and left the body of the unfortunate young woman, 
upon wkom it was placed, a most horrible spectacle, the 
limbs having been scattered in various directions, and a 
part of the head thrown up into the branches of a tree, 
where it hung suspended by the hair.—French Paper. 

A Roeve.—Henri Modeste Laroche, aged 19 years, 
was on Saturday morning dismissed from the prison of 
the Bicetre, where he had completed a nine months’ im- 
prisonment for a robbery. It was half past eight when 
he was released, and at a quarter past nine he was again 
arrested in the attempt to commit a new theft.—VParis 
Paper. 

Las Puttosorners.—Several of the learned societies 
in Europe have recently conferred honours on eminent 
females. By the London Courier we learn that Mrs. 
Somerville and Miss Caroline Herschel have been elect- 
ed honorary members of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

Sratves to Ititustriovs Men-—A subscription has 
been opened at Bordeaux, under the sanction of the 
Municipal Council, for erecting statues to Montaigne 
and Montesquieu. 

A Hint to Mornens.—There are many things which 
are better left to chance: precaution is sometimes more 
mischievous than negligence. The late Sir W 
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C—— was one day expected at a large dinner party, at 
Mr. M—d—y’s, in Russell square. The worthy baronet's 
nose, it will be remembered, was, to say the least of it, 
remarkable. Before the company were assembled, Mr. 
M suggested to his lady, that, upon this particular 
occasion, it would be safer that little Alfred should not 
(as at other times) be introduced along with the desert 
after dinner; for that he, the said Alfred, a fine child of 
seven years old, having a propensity to make observa- 
tions upon all personal defects or deformities, from a 
pimple to a hump, from a crooked finger to a cork leg, 
might possibly say something not altogether agreeable to 
Sir W “Leave that to me,” said the lady; “ I'll 
contrive it nicely.” Accordingly she proceeded to the 
nursery, and thus addressed the little gentleman :—* Al- 
fred, my dear, we have a gentleman coming to dinner 
to-day who has a monstrous ugly nose. Now, if you 
will promise to be a very good boy, and not make any ob- 
servations upon it, you may come down after dinner, and 
you shall have an orange. But, remember the nose !” 
Master Alfred acceded to the terms of the treaty, and, in 
due time, was ushered into the dining-room. After the 
lapse of a quarter ofan hour, the young gentleman, finding 
the reward of his forbearance still in arrear, took advan. 
tage of a dead pause in the conversation, and cried out 
from the further end of the table,“ Mamma, is it time 
now for me to have the orange you promised me, if I 
didn’t say any thing about that gentleman's monstrous 


py 








ugly nose 

It has this week been decided by a select committee of 
the house of commons, that the design for rebuilding the 
houses of parliament should be left open to general com- 
petition: that the style of the buildings should be either 
Gothie or Elizabethan; that commissioners should be 
appointed to decide on the merits of the several plans 
offered, and assign the grounds for their preference, if so 
called on ; that 5001. should be given to each of the par- 
ties whose plan is selected; but that the successful com- 
petitor should not be considered as having necessarily a 
claim to be intrusted with the execution of the work, but 
should, if not so employed, receive an additional reward 
of 1000/. These suggestions appear to us very judi- 
cious.— Literary Gazette. 

The Stratford-upon-Avon Shakspearean Club are so 
aggrieved by the neglected, and even ruinous condition of 
the monument of the Bard, and of the chancel of the 
church where it stands, that they have resolved to appeal 
to the public, and solicit assistance towards the restora. 
tion and preservation of the tomb, and the venerable 
structure in which it is placed; the object is highly 
praiseworthy, and the club have appointed a committee 
of gentlemen to carry it into effect. They have resolved 
to appeal “ to the educated portion of the community, to 
eminent literary characters in all countries, and to the 
admirers of genius throughout the world, to co-operate 
with them in the sacred task of protecting the tomb 
from further neglect, and the chancel from ruin.” Do. 
nations, not exceeding one pound each, are received by 
Smith & Payne, bankers, London, to whom bankers 
every where will transmit. 

Lupicrous Srecu.arion.—A looking-glass is a matter 
of great wonder to magpies. We once saw one placed 
on the ground, where two were hopping about. One of 
them came up to it, stared at it in apparent wonder, 
hopped off to the other, and then both returned and spent 
at least ten minutes in nodding, chattering, and hopping 
about the glass.— Faculties of Birds. 

A Fietat Arrection.—* Let me hear of no more weak 
partialities,” said Lord the other day to his liber- 
tine son, to whom he was recommending matrimony, 
and the renunciation of his liaisons dangereuses. “Oh! 
never fear, sir,” replied the Hon. C. D . “mine are 
all strong partialities !” : 








Piertsrs.—Among the strange shapes which religious 








excitation has ever been prone to take since the earliest 
history of mankind, we have read of none more absurd 
than the account of a recent sect in Germany, who call 
themselves Pictists ; and whose piety is principally de- 
monstrated by their tying on artificial wings, climbing 
trees, and trying to fly to heaven. 

A Horainte Arrociry.—A letter from Cuddalore ac- 
quaints us that a female, now under sentence of death, 
is expected to be executed next week, for a murder of a 
more atrocious nature than any that has ever come to 
our knowledge. The husband of the woman in question 
had given his wife some mutton to curry for his supper, 
and the woman’s paramour chancing to come during the 
time of the preparation, asked for and obtained the curry, 
which, being very hungry, he completely devoured: the 
woman, fearing her husband's anger, and having no 
means of replacing the mutton, actually killed her own 
child, curried it, and served it up to her husband, who 
finding the bones smaller and more tender than those of 
mutton, taxed her with presenting him with kid; bat 
suddenly, as if suspecting the horrible catastrophe, he 
enguired for his child, when, dreadful to relate, the 
mother confessed the murder, and the infernal fact of 
having made the flesh of her infant into curry for its 
father. Our readers may feel inclined to doubt the 
reality of so diabolical a transaction; but we are sorry 
to say that we have no reason to do so.—Madras Times. 

Tue Lorrery or Lire.—If a lottery were drawn daily, 
Sundays not excepted, in which every man, woman, and 
child, within the bills of mortality, held a ticket, and this 
lottery contained 78 prizes, which were every day turned 
up, there is not one of us who would not think ourselves, 
after several years of daily expectation, to be what is 
called downright unlucky, if we should not get a prize. 
An old man of 70 would have had 25,550 tickets or 
chances, and during his time no less than 1,992,900 
prizes would have been distributed ; yet, if no prize had 
fallen to his lot, he would rave with despair, and think 
himself the most unlucky of men. But so it is with 
Death! There are upwards of 78 who daily drop away 
from this London bustle. It is the gorge with which old 
Time, from this city, appeases his daily appetite; and 
yet how little do we think of the 78 who daily die so 
immediately around us! This is Death’s lottery— 
Death’s round game of fright, when touching or draw- 
ing the doomed card, puts an end to all our agitation 
and to all our hopes. 

In 1832, we find that 14,280 males and 14,326 females 
were buried within the bills of mortality; out of this 
number, 4499 died of consumption. 

A Boy NEARLY KILLED By A May-Bua.—At this season 
of the year, when such swarms of these insects infest 
our hedges and plantations, publicity to the following 
circumstance, which occurred a few days since, may 
not be unadvisable:—A lad named Ruben Hodge, re- 
siding in Leybourn poor-house, was amusing himself by 
pursuing the “ buzzing millers,” as they are called, and 
when in the chase after one, another, flying in an oppo- 
site direction, camé with such velocity into his mouth, 
that it remained fixed in the thorax more than a quarter 
of an hour, after which it succeeded in crawling into the 
stomach. So dreadful was the sensation produced, that 
the boy continued retching for nearly two hours, and had 
not the greatest attention been paid him by a medical 
gentleman of Town Malling, he would, in all probability 
have died.— Maidstone Gazette. 

Manvracrures tn France.—At the opening of a course 
of Lectures on Geometry and Mechanics, applied to 
manufactures and the fine arts, the Baron Charles Dupin 
gave a very interesting view of the present progress 
made in the manufactures of France. From his state- 
ments we gather that shawls, in imitation of the Indian 
cachemire, are carried to a most brilliant perfection—of 
course the closest of these imitations bear the highest 
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price—but they may be had from 4001. to 6s. Velvets 
and silks, both the finer and cheaper sorts, have been 
greatly improved, and the increased demand for ribbons 
has been enormous. The manufactures of hemp and 
flax do not keep pace with those of silk, but the cottons 
present a brighter prospect, notwithstanding great losses. 
The baron lays much stress on the plantations of cotton 
made in the = rhe of Mitidja, near Algiers, which, should 
the French retain that colony, will prove of great im- 
portance to the mother country. Entire success has at- 
tended the propagation of the cochineal insect as the 
Cacti of that part of Africa. 

Tue Cocos Istanps.—We extract from the Hobart- 
town Courier of January 2, the following account, writ- 
ten by an officer of H. M. 8. Helicon, of the interesting 
settlement made by Captain Ross, on the group of coral 
islands, commonly called the Cocos, but sometimes the 
Heeling islands, situated about 600 nautical miles S. W. 
from the Straits of Sunda, and midway in the ocean, be- 
tween our [ndian and Australian possessions. “ These 
islands, 22 in number, form nearly a circle, inclosing 
within them a spacious bay, about 14 miles from N. to 
S., and about 9 or 10 from E. to W. The intervals be- 
tween the islands are in general filled with coral reefs, 
over which the surf breaks with great violence. The 
entrance to the anchorage being on the lee side of the 
group, the surface of the water in the basin is never dis- 
turbed by the swells of the ocean.” (The anchorage of 
the Helicon in Port Refuge, between the islands Hors- 
burgh and Direction, was in lat. 12° 5’ 22” S., long. 96° 
56’ E.) “The Cocos islands were first taken possession 
of by Mr. Hare, at one time a consul at Borneo, and 
Captain Ross, master of the merchant-ship Borneo. The 
former gentleman quitted the islands about three years | 
ago, with the intention of returning soon, but has not | 
been since heard of. The total population is 165, of | 
which number only 12 are of European parents, namely, 
Captain Ross, his wife and four children; Mr. Leisk, his 
wife and three children ; and Mr. Ogilvie. These three | 
gentlemen are all natives of Shetland.” (Captain Ross | 
has been hitherto stated to be an American.) “ The | 
whole of the population reside at Southenstern island, | 
which is distant about 12 miles from Port Refuge. Mr. 
Ross and family reside in a spacious house, built close to 
the beach at the very head of the bay, and the Malays | 
occupy huts or houses built in the Malay style. In the | 
village nearly every house has its well of fresh water, | 
found by merely digging a hole a few feet deep in the 
coral. The climate is temperate and uniform, there being 
no perceptible difference of season or temperature through- 
out the year. The general range of the thermometer is 
from 76 to 84. The islands are every where covered 
with trees (chiefly cocoa-nut trees,) to the water’s edge. | 
Sugar is made in great abundance from the cocoa-nuts, | 
and consequently the sugar cane, though it thrives well, 
is not cultivated as a staple produce.” “ Maize is grown 
in one of the islands in quantities sufficient for the set- 
tlers. ‘Tobacco of good quality is likewise reared. The 
plantain, papaw, betel-nut, and a small fruit said to be 

uliar to these islands, are abundant. Fish of various 

inds, including turtle, is in great plenty among the coral 
reefs ; and poultry, fed chiefly on the scraped cocoa-nut, 
increase rapidly. The people are moral and well be- 
haved, a sure consequence of their sober habits, as Cap. 
tain Ross has not yet allowed them to make either 
spirituous or fermented liquors. Necessity, the mother 
of invention, has taught them the art of ship-building, 
and they have lately completed and launched (after a three 
ears’ labour,) a brigantine of 84 tons, with which they 
intend trading to the Isle of France, with cocoa-nut oil.” 
Such is the happy commencement of a colony, the geo- 
phical situation of which seems to promise a high 
te of commercial importance. 
HE Rartway Borrine Arraratvs, lately invented and 
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patented by M. Bergin, and now in full operation on the 
Dublin and Kingstown line, has given already some re- 
markable proofs of efficiency. About a fortnight ago, a 
train of ten carriages came with such force against one 
of the stationary buffers, placed at the ends of the line 
to make the trains bring up easily, as to tear it com- 
pletely from its foundation, and crush the frame-work of 
the buffer-rod of the first carriage—that which more im- 
mediately sustained the shock ; yet so slight was the 
effect on the carriages in the rear, (the shock being ab- 
sorbed, as it were, by the series of buffers connecting 
them,) that the passengers were not in the least incon- 
venienced. Again,on Monday last, a steamer, with seven 
carriages in its train, came in collision with a coke wagon 
at one of the crossings, and was, with its tender, thrown 
quite off the rails, with not a little damage to both ; but so 
little were passengers aware of what had happened, that 
they put out their heads enquiring the cause of the stop- 
page! Had such accidents as either of these happened 
on any other railway, or on this without the buffers, one- 
half of the passengers would have been pitched out of 
the carriages, and, in all probability, many of them se- 
verely injured.—Correspondent in Mechanic's Magazine. 

Eartuquake.—This dreadful visitation usually 
amongst Catholic Christians gives rise, most properly, to 
acts of penitence and prayer: it will scarcely be sup- 
posed that any nation on earth should deem it a cause of 
rejoicing ; yet, as the author of Campaigns and Cruises 
in Venezuela informs us, “' The Caribi Indians assemble 
and dance to their rude music, in the great river Cauri, 











during a violent earthquake, rejoicing at an event which, 
they believe, bestows fresh vigour and fertility on the 
earth.” 

Mrs. Butter.—The Atheneum closes its notice of 
Mrs. Butler’s book thus :— 

And now we have done with Mrs. Butler, for which 
we are extremely thankful. Her tour to Utica, Trenton, 
Syracuse, Genesee, Niagara, &c. has nothing of peculiar 
interest, and abounds only in her pet and cant phrases, 
which are before but too familiar to the reader. She 
“ daudles,” “ packs herself into her bonnet,” reads can- 
tos of Dante almost every day, pules about ships and 
steamers, and writes so much in her journal, that we are 
sure the hundredth part cannot have been published. Yet 
‘tis pity that more than enough has appeared, and we 
can only say, it would have been better tor her and all 
who feel an interest in her welfare, that the whole had 
becn thrown down the falls of Niagara. 

Ancient Deror or Provistons.—The prefect of La 
Moselle has transmitted to the French Minister for Pub- 
lic Instruction, an account of the following discovery. 
Two men, while digging a pit, in a forest, on the 31st of 
last January, situated in the commune of Neunkirch, 
(arrondissement of Sarguemines,) came to a mass of 
masonry more than three feet from the surface; it was 
put together with a species of mortar, and on breaking 
into it, they discovered a solid piece five inches square. 
On removing this, they perceived an opening into a 
small cave or cellar, two feet deep, and four and a half 
wide, which contained from six to seven hectolitres of 
corn. It formed an entire and black mass, but proved 
to be extremely friable. A large old tree, growing over 
the spot, attests its ancient date, but the prefect assigns 
it to a very remote invasion of the Swedes, whose army 
committed great ravages in that country in the 16th 
century. 

Oatnsx1.—The Polish Palatine Oginski, who sacrificed 
an immense fortane in aid of bis country, has set up an 
establishment for book-binding in the Rue St. Honoré, 
Paris, where he employs several of his exiled coun- 
trymen. 

A Patraste Hir.—At the Kerry election, Mr. O’Con-. 
nell, addressing a gentleman who voted for Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, exclaimed,“ You are a barking cur dog;” to 
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which the other replied, “ Yes, cur dogs generally bark 
at beggarmen.” 

MILTON TRANSLATED BY CuaTEAuBRIAND.—The admir- 
ers of M. de Chateaubriand wil! learn with real interest 
that this illustrious writer has confided to two of our 
most respectable editors, Messrs. Charles Gosselin ane 
Furne, the publication of a most important lite-ary 
work, the translation of the Paradise Lost, of Milton, 
preceded by a history of English poetry from its origin 
to our times. For those who have read the beautiful 
passages which the author of Genie du Christianisme 
has written on Milton, and the extracts which he has 
already given from the Paradise Lost, it may be per- 
mitted to say that the prose of M. de Chateaubriand is | 
perhaps the only language capable of reproducing his | 
magnificent epopea. ‘This publication, in addition to so 
many elements of success, wil! join that of associating 
two such ilustrious reputations, separated by so many 
contrasts and opposite feelings, yet united by so many 
sympathies. The editors are desirous of making this 
work complete by a work of art, and have combined the 
attractions of painting, engraving, and typography, to 
raise a monument worthy the genius of Milton and our 
great countryman. The history of English poetry will 
occupy one volume. 

Conveyance or Sounp.—Among other strangers at- 
tracted to London in the hopes of fame and profit, we 
may mention a M. Sadry, who visits England with the 
purpose of bringing before the public a very ingenious 
system of conveying intelligence by means of the seven 
primitive musica] sounds. He has invented a system, in 
which these are employed to represent the four-and- 
twenty letters of tie alohabet; and, of course, to be com- 
bined in words or sentences of any length. We had an 
opportunity, a few evenings ago, of secing his invention 
fully tested, and are satisfied that, in theory at least, it 
is thoroughly efficient. It is his purpose to apply it to 
telegraphic communication in all cases where vision is 
interrupted, and the thing is worthy of the careful ex- 
amination of all who are conscious in such matters. Is 
not some plan of the kind hinted at in the Marquis of 
Worcester’s “ Century of Inventions ?” 

Steam omnibuses between Paris and Roven are being 
constructed. Each will contain 36 passengers. 

The “ Second Voyage of Captain Ross, and Residence 
in the Arctic Regions,” has just appeared in Paris, form- 
ing a volume with maps of the collection of British au- 
thors, price 5 frances: it is published in England at fifly- 
two shillings and sixpence. 


Witerary Kutelligence. 


A work calculated to afford very extensive amusement 
and gratification, is about to issue from the press, under 
the title of “ The Comic Essayists.” It will comprise, 
in volumes appearing every alternate month, and printed 
uniformly with “ Colburn’s Novelists,” “Byron,” “Scott,” 
&c. a collection of some of the best prose papers of the 
light and humorous species that have emanated from 
the pens of the principal wits and men of social talent 
during the last fifteen years. The work will be under 
the superintendence of John Poole, the author of “ Paul 
Pry,” “Sketches and Recollections,” &c., and it is ex- 
pected will be comprised in eight or ten volumes. 

The new and cheaper edition of the Life and Corres- 
pondence of Garrick contains upwards of 2000 letters 
from the most eminent persons of his time. This work, 
in two thick 4to. vols., originally published at 5. 5s., and 
os as much matter as six octavos, now costs only 

. 108. 

Memoirs of the Life, Works, and Correspondence of 
Sir William Temple, by the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay, 
nearly ready. 


Mrs. Joanna Baillie has in the press three new volumes 
of Dramas on the Passions, and Miscellaneous Dramas. 

The nineteenth part of Views in England and Wales, 
from Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, Esq., R. A. with 
descriptive and historic illustrations, by H. E. Lloyd, 
Esq. in 4to. will be published shortly. 

The second part of Practical Observations on the Im- 
mediate Treatment of the Principal Emergencies that 
occur in Surgery and Midwifery, systematically arranged. 
By W. 8S. Otley, M. D. is nearly ready. 

The Life and Times of William III. King of England 
and Stadtholder of Holland. By the Hon. Arthur Tre- 
vor, M. P., M. A., &c., Christ Church, Oxford. 2 vols. 
Svo. 

Life of Edward Earl of Clarendon. 
Esq., author of “Granby,” &c. 

Life of Edward the Black Prince. By G. P. R. James, 
Esq., author of “ Darnley,” “ Richelieu,” * The Gipsy.” 

Lectures on Diseases of the Chest. By Thomas Davis, 
M.D. . 

Baywood; a Poem. With other poems and transla- 
tions. By Charles A. Elton, author of a translation of 
Hesiod. With a frontispiece, by Lightfoot, from an 
original picture, by Lippingson. 

Landscape Illustrations of Moore’s Irish Melodies, 
with comments for the curious. ‘To be completed in 
three or four parts. 

The Antiquities of Athens, accurately measured and 
delineated, by Stuart and Revett, are now in a course of 
republication, in imperial folio. 

Sunday, a Poem, in Three Cantos. By the author of 
the “ Mechanic's Satarday Night.” 

Gaulas’ Biographical Dictionary of Artists of all Ages 
and Nations. 2 vols. A new edition. 

The Railway Magazine. ‘To be published monthly. 

Perils in the Roads; or the Emigrant Family's Re- 
turn. By the author of “The Children’s Fireside,” 
“ Wanderings of Tom Starboard,” Kc. 

Our list of Serials amount to eight. The first we take 
up is the sixth volame of Colburn’s Modern Novelists, 
commencing Brambletye House. The new edition is 
illustrated by a portrait of the author, and introduced by 
a preface, narrating the circumstances which induced 
Mr. Smith to become a novelist, and telling an anecdote 
equally creditable to Mr. Colburn’s liberality and Mr. 
Smith’s self-denial. 

The next is Mr. Dunham's third and last volume of 
the History of the Germanic Empire, in the Cabinet 
Cyclopedia; which is brought down to the accession of 
the late Emperor, Francis the Second, in 1792. 

The third is the eighteenth volume of the Sacred 
Classics ; containing three treatises by the honourable 
Robert Boyle. This is the first volume of the series 
which contains the productions of a layman. A layman, 
Mr. Rogers, has also written the Introductory Remarks ; 
and we feel the benefit of the change. Instead of a 
spiritual outpouring, suggested by the work, we have a 
life of the author, a view of his character, and a criticism 
on his writings. 

For the remaining five, a line of enumeration will be 
sufficient. 

The sixth number of the New Statistical Account of 
Scotland; containing the shires of Inverness and Ber- 
wick. 

The second and last volume of Butler, in Pickering’s 
Aldine Poets, finishing Hudibras, and containing all the 
miscellaneous Poems. 

The seventh volume of Scott’s Life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 

The fourth volume of Mr. Murray’s Johnson. 

And the fourth volume of Messrs. Saunders and Ot- 

ley’s new edition of Cowper's Life and Works 
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THE EDITOR TO THE READER. 


The outline engraving from Fraser's Magazine the navigator in no measured terms; and, as we 
of Berangér, the French poet, designed for the think, ungenerously condemns both his motives 
present number, not having come from the hands and conduct. A few extracts will convey the 
of the engraver in season, we have substituted a general scope of the sentiments of the Reviewer: 
hamdsome picture, imported expressly for the “We are much mistaken if the a¢count of the 
Museum, and shal) give Berangér next month. voyage now produced does not disappoint every 


Among the literary contents, the first article, on 9n€ that may take the trouble to toil through it. 
The first reflection to which the perusal gives 


Lamartine’s Pilgrimage ° the Holy Land, from rise, is the cold and heartless manner in which 
Blackwood’s Magazine, will command attention; the bulk of the narrative is drawn up—the unwill- 
we can state, from a perusal of the work itself, ingness to give praise or make acknowledgment, 


since the article was placed in type, that it by no even to him on whom the safety of the expedition 
means does full justice to this new and most fas- mainly depended, and by whom all that has been 
*. done was done. The commiseration so generally 


cinating production, which, however, we shall felt for their supposed deplorable situation—the 
publish in the course of the month in “ Waldie’s readiness with which the government gave to 
Select Circulating Library ;” and we predict for it Captain Ross 5000/., and the same sum nearly to 


an unbounded popularity in this country. The ‘e crew—the public sympathy so powerfully ex- 
’ cited as to have caused a subscription to be raised, 


volumes have extorted praise and admiration from sufficient to send out an expedition to ascertain 
all the French and English periodicals which have their fate—the voluntary sacrifice made by a brave 
come under our notice. The London Quarterly officer experienced in those regions, by undertak- 


Review, for July, says of it,—“ M. de Lamartine’s '8. that expedition j—these were page tay sen 
which might have been expected to call forth 


Etiropean reputation will be infinitely heightened some expression of thankfulness and admiration— 
by this publication; but this is not all; he will, but no—not a syllable, throughout his 740 pages, 
we may safely predict, be found to have advanced escapes our author, to manifest the least feeling 


. : ti) > D ; ivati Ss > > 
the general estimation of the scope and tendency of gratitude , or sense of obligation. So reckless 
does Sir John Ross appear of all that has been 


of the intellect and sentiment now predominating 4,6 that the name even of Back, who we fear 
in the upper literature of France.” has suffered far more than himself, is not once 

The extracts given in the Museum, striking as mentioned by him—although Commander Ross 
they are, will convey but a faiat idea of the ex- did not miss an occasion of speaking warmly and 
quisite ohnte of thuen Galmenes.tehen dee whole properly of his ancient and tried friend having 

" ? + ’ > ‘gone to seek them, and to restore them once 
they form, unquestionably, the most remarkable ore to society and home.’ If now and then in 
and original production of the day, and willsurvive the captain’s own story a touch of the pathetic 


a longer period than any book of travels recently occurs, the effect is immediately destroyed by 
“ some levity of expression, some coarse joke, or 


published. . - some gross vulgar absurdity, as that, for instance, 

With the Diary of a Blasé, by the author of of recommending all Arctic voyagers hereafter to 
Jacob Faithful and Japhet, is commenced a conti- cram their stomachs, as the Esquimaux do, with 
nental tour by Captain Marryat, which will pro- whale blubber and seal oil, as the best mode of 


bably entertain all our numerous readers ; it will S°"°"@"S animal heat. This, however, and a 
whole treatise on the same subject, we suspect to 


be continued, if found worthy of being copied. po the production of Dr. M’Culloch. 
From Japet we may now expect more amuse- “Instead of bestowing the least praise on the 
ment, since he has set off on a second pilgrimage. exertions of his nephew, either in his answers to 


The other varied contents need scarcely be part the committee or in his book—in the former Sir 
John speaks slightingly of his losses, considers 


eularised in this place; every article will richly him not entitled to any portion of the grant, and 
repay perusal, and serve to assist in keeping pace states that he was fully satisfied with his promo- 
with the knowledge of the age. tion; in the latter he betrays an wntiertay jea- 


. ; lousy of what the young man had accomplished 
The London Quarterly Review, ric s > J 0ung : plished, 
y » rich as usual “Ip his examination before the committee, 


in its contents, arrived late in the month, giving in speaking of the magnetic pole, the captain 
time only for the insertion of a single article, that never once mentions the name of Commander 
on Gastronomy ; but it alone is a “feast.” In our Ross, but says, ‘ We arrived at the spot ;’—‘ We 


‘ : , ; proceeded round it;’—‘ We passed round it ~>— 
coming monthly issue, we shall find place for ‘Which ever way we passed As we passed 


several admirable reviews from the Quarterly and round it, the compass turned towards it horizon- 
Edinburgh, which present the not unusual feature tally,’ &c. &e. Captain Ross was never within 
of disagreeing in their judgments respecting the forty miles of the spot, and there is no truth in the 


‘ ie? : 
merits of Sir John Ross’s Narrative of bis Expe- *'#*e™ment of ‘passing round it.’ Being asked by 
f his Expe the committee, ‘Within what area do you con- 


dition to the Polar Regions ; the Edinburgh iS ceive you have reduced the situation of it? he 
rather laudatory, while the Quarterly vituperates answers, ‘One mile.’ Captain Beaufort, how- 
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